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1 HERE are few things more difficult to 
Be determined, with any degree of certainty and 
precision, than thofe which relate to the natural hif¬ 
tory of the world in the earlier ages. For we have 
no ancient hiftory of nature, which defcribes ani¬ 
mals, plants, &c. under their original names. ’Some 
light, however, can be obtained from the Hebrew, 
from languages more immediately derived from it, 
and from the Greek and Roman authors who have 
written upon thefe fubjefls.—The references in 
the bible to thefe things, although very concife, and 
liable to a diverfity of interpretation, open a fruitful 
fource of interefting and inftru&ive inquiry : And, 
when judicioufly explained, ferve to clear up ma¬ 
ny obfcure paffages, folve many difficulties, corre*fl 
many wrong, or obfcure interpretations, and open 
new beauties, in that facred treafure. And “ thefe 
illuftrations, (to ufe the words of a writer*, whofeo- 
pinion adds importance and dignity to my fubjeft) 
though they do not immediately rectify the faith, or 
refine the morals of the reader, yet are by no means 
to be confidered as fuperfluous niceties, or ufelefs 
fpeculations; for they often fhew fome propriety of 
defcription, or elegance of allufion, utterly undifcov- 
erable to readers not (killed in the natural hiftory of. 
the Eaft : And are often of more important ufe, as 
A 2 they 

*The late Dr. S. Jobafo8,in his life of Sir T. Browne. 
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they remove fome difficulty from narratives, or fome 
cbfcurity from precepts.” 

Should the following pages be found in the lead 
to anfwer fo valuable a purpofe, the compiler will ef- 
teem himfelf amply compenfated for all his trouble. 
He lays claim; .to no praifc but that of having 
brought into regular form fuch information as he 
could colleit from various works. From all authors 
of eftablifhed reputation he acknowledges his having 
borrowed fuch materials as appeared moll; important 
to his fubjeil. He thinks it meritorious to have 
drawn information from the belt and moft unexcep¬ 
tionable fources ; and to have availed himfelf of all 
the modern difeoveries, whether in criticifm or na¬ 
tural hiftory, which could tend to throw new light 
upon any difficult fubje£f. Ancient and modern 
travellers, naturalifts, and commentators, have been 
confulted. Extraits have been made from all with 
freedom ; and not only their information^ but, in 
many inftances, their manner of expreffion, adopted.* 

Bochart has, in the moft learned refearches, traced 
the names of the Animals mentioned in fcripture 
through the different languages and dialeils of the 
Eaft,and found proof for his conclufions from fome 
firiking fimilarity of found, or fome other important 
circumftance, which it would require almoft equal 
learning and ingenuity to controvert, or refute. The 
natural hiftory of Damir, and the illuftrations of oth¬ 
er Arabian authors, proved eminently beneficial to 

him 

• “ Eft benignum, et plenum ingeoni pudoris, fateri per quos pro- 
fireris." Fiin. pnc at. 
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J»ina.in afcertaining and explaining the names, the 
qualities, &c. of animals. So that his opinion with 
refpeft to them has in this work been invariably fol¬ 
lowed, unlefs it appeared outweighed by equally in- 
genious and learned, and more pertinent illuftratica 
and proof, 

With regard to Plants lefs help has been obtained. 
Neither Dillerius* nor Celfius+ could be procured.; 
though, their opinion, as others had ufed it, is feve» 
ral times quoted. To fupply this deficiency, the o- 
rigitty or root, of their Hebrew names, has been 
fearched out in BuxtorPs and Taylor’s concordan¬ 
ces j the defcription of them, or referrence to them 
in the bible, carefully examined, and then compared 
with what could be found in Diofeorides, Pliny, and 
others among the ancients, in- Rauwolf, Haffelquift, 
Shaw, and others, among the moderns. 

Mr. Bruce, in his travels to difcover the fource of 
the Nile, colleded fpecimens of natural hiftory, in 
Egypt, Arabia, Abyffinia and Nubia. His cele¬ 
brated work has been read with pleafure and advan¬ 
tage ; and fome ext rads have been made from it. 
In defcribing the plants, birds, and beafts, he noticed 
in his travels, Mr. Bruce made it “ a confiant rule to 
give the preference to fuch of each kind as are men¬ 
tioned in fcripture, and concerning which doubts 
have arifen.”—“ Many learned men, fays he, have 
employed themfelves with fuccefs upon thefe topics, 
yet much remains Hill to do ; for it has generally 

happened, 

* Hierophjrticon. 4to. Utrecht, 1725. 

■f Hierobotapicon. Uofal, 
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happened, that thofe perfeftly acquainted with the 
language in which the fcriptures were written have 
never travelled nor feen the animals of Judea, Palef- 
tine, or Arabia ; and again, fuch as have travelled 
in thefe countries,*and feen the animals in queftion, 
have been either not at all, or but fuperficially ac¬ 
quainted with the original language* of fcripture. It 
has been my earned defire to employ the advantage 
I poffefs in both thefe requifites, to throw as much 
light as poflible upon the doubts that-have arifen. I 
hope I have done this freely, fairly, and candidly; 
if I have at all fucceeded, I have obtained itiy re¬ 
ward.” 

Many other books, befides thofe already mention¬ 
ed, have been occafionally confulted ; as the reader 
will find by frequent references and quotations in 
the following pages. In fliort, neither pains nor ex- 
penfe have been fpared to render the volume wor¬ 
thy the approbation of the publick, and a ufeful and 
valuable fource of inftru&ion to thofe whom i had 
principally in view in its compilation. 

As this work was undertaken with a view to ge¬ 
neral information, and defigned in particular for the 
inftru&ion and amufement of the lefs informed and 
the young, all technical terms have, as much as pot 
fible, been avoided j and fliort, natural, and intelli¬ 
gible descriptions attempted. Whenever it was ne- 
ceflary, as was fometimes the cafe, to introduce He¬ 
brew, Greek, and Latin, words or fentences, they 
[.have been inferted in the note, that the unlearned 
might not be interrupted, nor the fcholar difappointed. 

To 
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To fome of the general illuftrations are added fuch 
hiftorkal fads, critical obfervations, explanatory re¬ 
flections and reafonings, as occurred from confider- 
ing the many objefts the author has ventured to 
treat: It is hoped thefe will not be deemed altogeth¬ 
er unneceflary and foreign to the purpofe. 

After all, the compiler of the following pages, feels 
a painful diffidence in prefenting them to the pub¬ 
lic. He fears that the critic and the naturalift will 
note with feverity the errors they may difcover : Yet 
he trufts each will recoiled that inaccuracies, omif- 
fions, and miftakes, are almoft unavoidable in a work 
of this nature. He folicits, he confides in, the can¬ 
dour of every judicious reader. He hopes all fuch 
will furnifh him with whatever obfervations they 
may make: They, will be moft gratefully received ; 
and fhould the favour, or indulgence of the public, 
make another edition of this work necefliry, it fhaii 
be improved and enriched’with them. 

“ £>u(ui point feci , faciant meliora polenta," 

* 1 have done my bej1, let wifer men do better.* 

Cambridge, July 7, 179?. 
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THOSE articles introduced by large Romaic 
capitals are to be found in our Engbjb tr/inflation If the 
Jcriptures : Tbojie which are printed in Italic capitals 
are not, but aught to have been. This diflinB'nn is not 
in every inflance nicely tbferved: Two or three varia¬ 
tions from it have been already noticed. 

The reader will 'find in fonts places reference to a 
work which the author of this has nearly completed, 
and which be intends to publifh,Jhould he meet with en¬ 
couragement, and the prefent volume prove acceptable to 
the public. It is to take the title of “ Diflertations, 
illuflrating feveral Pafiages of Scripture referring to 
the Natural Hiftory, Cuftom$,. Manners, Literature, 
&c. of the Eaft.” 


Expi A NATION 



Explanation of jome Technical Words which 
could, not well be avoided in this Woas. 

^^LCUMINATED. Ufed of leaves which end in « 
point, 

A LKALI. This word comes from an herb called by 
the Egyptians kali, which, when burnt, and the afhes boiled 
in water, gave upon evaporation a white fait that they called 
alkali. Afterwards it was u(ed lor the falts of all plants ex¬ 
tracted in the fame manner. A'nd, as thefe were obferVed 
to ferment with acids, the fignification of the term was ft ill 
further extended, fo as to comprehend whatever fubftances 
had this effect. 


AMPHIBIOUS, An appellation given to that clafs of 
animals which live part of their time in water and part of 
it on land. 


CALLOSITY. A kind of fwelling, or induration, eith¬ 
er natural, or oceafioned by much friction, or rubbing a- 
gainft hard bodies; 6 

CALYX. The cup of a flower, or that part which fur- 
rounds and fupports the other parts of the flower. 

CARMINATIVE. That which expels wind; warming. 

CARNIVOROUS. Thofe creatures of which flejb is the 
proper food. 

COROLL A. The moft confpicuous part of a flower, 
furrounding its parts af generation, composed of one or more 
peufis. 

< DECIDUOUS. Leaves are faid fo be deciduous which 
fall in autumn, in confradiftinCtion to ever greens which re¬ 
main all winter. “ 


DRUPE. A kind of pericarpium, confining of a foft, 
flefhy, and fucculent, pulp ; with a nucleus, or kernel, in 
its center. 


EXCORIATED. Wheretheikin is galled, orrubbedoflf. 
FARINACEOUS. Mealy; producing meal. 

GENUS. A clafs of being, comprehending under it ma¬ 
ny fpecies. Thus quadruped is a genus comprehending un¬ 
der it almoft all terreftrial beafts. 

GERMEN. Theofame with bud. 


GRANIVOROUS. Thofe creatures are fo called which 
live upon grain. 

GREGARIOUS. Thofe creatures which go in flocks, 
nerds, or coveys ; As fheep, or cattle, or partridges. 

IMBRICATIM. 




1MBRTCATTM. Leaves arc Fo placed when they 1ft 
over one another, each covering a part of the following one, 

INDIGENOUS. Native. 

LOBE. A divifion ; a diflinft part. Leaves are lobed 
when divided to the middle into parts that ftand wide from 
each other, and have their margins convex. 

OPAKE. Impervious to the rays of light; dark ; ob- 
fcure. 

PELLUCID. Clears tranfparent ;-notopake; not dark. 

PENDULOUS. Hanging down ; As the.flowers of the 
columbine, &c. 

PERICARPIUM. A covering, or cafe, for the feeds 
of plants. It is the germen of the piftil enlarged. 

PETAL. An appellation given by. Botanifts to (he flow¬ 
er leaves, \n opposition to the folia, or common leaves, of 
the plant. 

PBYTIVOROUS. Animals are fo denominated which 
eat grafs, or any vegetable. 

■PISTIL. The ftyle in plants. 

ROSACEOUS. Flowers formed like the rofe. 

RUMINANT. Such animals as chewThe cud. 

.SERRATED. Indented ; notched, in the manner of a 

faw. 

SMELT. To melt ore, fo as to extra# the metal. 

SPECIES. A clafs of nature ; a Angle order of beings. 

STAMINA. Thofe little fine threads, or capillaments, 
which .grow up within the flowers of plan ts r encomp> (Ting 
the fiyle. 

STYLE. The ftaik which rifes from amid the leaves of 
a.'flower. It is the middle prominent part of the flower of 
a plant, which adheres to the fruit, or feed. It is ufually 
(lender and long ; whence its name, 

SUCCULENT. Juicy; moift. Plants whofe leaves are 
thick, and juicy. 

TUBEROSE. Having prominent knots, or excrefcenc- 
es. Thofe plants are called tuiero/e, or tuberous, which have 
a round, turgid, root, in form of a knob : As turnips, Sec. 

UMBEL. A compofition of flowers in which a number 
of.ilender fruit ftalks proceed from the fame center and rile 
nearly to the fame height, fo as to form a regular furface 
at the top, branched out and fpread like an umbrella. 

.UMBELLIFEROUS. Plants are fo called which pro¬ 
duce umbels, or rundles of flowers. 
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A DAM ANT, The fame precious (lone 
that we call a diamond. It is the hardeft, and moil 
refplendent of gems, and has in all ages been efteem- 
ed the moft valuable. Its colour, when pure, as it 
generally is, refembles that of perfe&ly clear water. 
Rubbed with a foft fubftance it will fhine in the 

dark.-It is uCed in engraving and polilhing 

gems. ■ Jer. xvii. 1. 

It was the third jewel in the fecond row of the 
high prieft’s breafl plate. Exod. xviii. 18. 

Ezekiel’s forehead was made like an adamant ; that 
is, he was endued with undaunted courage in declar¬ 
ing God’s meflage to the Jews. Ezek. iii. 9. 

The hearts of wicked men are faid to be as ada¬ 
mant ; neither broken by the threatenings and judg. 
ment$ of God ; nor melted by his promifes, invita¬ 
tions, and mercies. Z«A. vii. 12. [See Diamond. 

B ADDER. 
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ADDER, A venomous ferpent, confidcrably 
(mailer, and (hortcr, than the fnake. It has black 
fpots on the back ; its belly is blackifh. 

In our tranflation of the bible we find the word 
adder five times ; but without fufficient authority 
from the original. 

Shepipkon, Gen. xlix. 17. is probably the uraflts : 
A ferpent of the viper kind, of afandy colour, which 
lurks in fand, and the trafts of wheels in the road ; 
and which infefts with its deadly bite, not only the 
unwary traveller, but horfes and other beads, 

Petken , Pfa. lviii. 4. xci. 13. and cxl. 3. figni- 
fies an afp. 

By Tziphoni, Prov. xxiii. 3 z. is meant that dead* 
ly ferpent called thebafilifk. 

In Pfa. lviii. 5. reference is made to the effeft of 
mufical founds over ferpents. That they might be 
rendered tame and harralefs by certain charms,or foft 
and fweet founds, and trained to delight in mufic, was 
an opinion which prevailed very early and univerfally. 

Many ancient authors mention this effe& ;* Vir¬ 
gil fpeaks of it particularly. 

“ Quin et Marrubia venit de gente facerdos. 

Frond« fupergaleam et fdici comptus olWa, 

Archippi regia mifiu, fortifiimuB Umbro s 
Vipereo generi, et graviter fpirantibus hydrii, 

Spargere qui fomnot cantuque manuque folebit* 

Mulcebatqoe iras, et morfus arte levabat.-f*” 

Umbro, the brave Marubian prieft was there. 

Sent by the Martian monarch to the war. 

The fmiling olive with her verdant boughs 
Shades his bright helmet and adorn# his brows. 

His charms in peace the funou* ferpent keep, 

And lull the envenomed viper’s race to lleep j Hi# 

• Apot. Rhod. argon. 1. 4. c. 147, Set. See them quoted at Urge 
in Bochart hiero*. I. 3. c. 6. 

■f d&n, vli. r. 750. 
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Hit healing hand allay'd ihe raging pain ; 

And at his touch the paifons fled again.* 

Mr. Boyle, in his eflay on the great effe&s of lan¬ 
guid motion+ gives, us the following palfage from'Sir 
H. Blunt’s voyage into the Levant :% 

Many rarities of living creatures I faw in Grand 
Cairo ; but the molt ingenious was a neflof fcrpents 
of two feet long, black, and ugly, kept by a French¬ 
man, who, when he came to handle them, would not 
endure him, but ran and hid in their hole : Then 
he would take his cittern and play upon it. 
They, hearing his mufick, came all crawling to his 
feet and began to climb up him till he gave over 
playing, then away they ran.” Shaw, Bruce, and 
indeed all travellers who have been, in the Levant, 
fpeak of the charming of ferpents as a thing not on¬ 
ly poffibie but frequently feen. 

The deaf adder (or afp) may either be a ferpent of 
a fpecies naturally deaf (forfuch kinds are mentioned 
by Avicenna,as quoted by Bochart) or onedeaf by ac¬ 
cident—or oq account of its appearing to be fo. In 
either cafe, it may be raid, in the language of poetry, to 
Jiop its ear, from its being proof againfl all the effortsof 
the charmer. 

In-the fame manner a perfon of no humanity or 
compaflion is faid to Jiop his ears at the cry of the 
poof ; [Prov. x.xi. 13.3 and from the hearing of 
blood. [Ifai. xxxiii. 15.] The Pfalmift, therefore, 
who was fpeaktng of the malice and flandering lips 
of the wicked, compares their promptitude to 
do mifchief to the fubtle venom of ferpents. 
And he carries the allufion further by intimating 
that the wicked were not only as hurtful and perni¬ 
cious, but that they (lopped their ears likewifeagainft 

• Waiton.-rf p. 71, ed. 1685.—p. Sj.ed. 5. the 
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the molt perfuafive reproofs and foothing caution^ 
as the afp made itfelf deaf to the voice of the charmers, 
charming never Jo wifely. 

The companion betwixt a malevolent tongue and 
the bite of a ferpent is illuilrated from other texts of 
feripture. Thus, Ecclef. x. 11. Surely the ferpent 
will bite notwitkfanding the enchantment ; and'the babbler is 
no belter —is equally perverfe.—Jerem. viii. 17. / 
will fend ferpents, cockatrices, among you, which will not be 
charmed, and they jhall bite you. 

AGATE. A precious flone of a greyilh colour. 
Its variegations are fometimes molt beautifully dif- 
pofifd ; reprefenting trees, Ihrubs, plants, rivers, for- 
efts, clouds, &e. 

It was the fecond Hone in the third row of the 
highprieft’s bread plate. Exod.xxviii. 19. xxxix. ta. 

The tranflators of the biblehave, in Ifai. liv. 12. 
and Ezek. xxvii. 16. given the fame word for quite 
a different ftone. In both thefe places the ruby is 
fpoken of.* ' , 

ALABASTER. The name of a genus of foffils 
nearly allied to marble. It is a bright, elegant flone, 
fometimes of a fnow white; it may be cut very freely, 
and is capable of a fine polifh. Being of a foft nature, 
it is wrought into any form or figure with eafe. 
Vafes were anciently made of it wherein to pre- 
ferve odoriferous liquors and ointments. Matth. 
xxvi. 6. 7. Pliny, and others, reprefent it as pecu¬ 
liarly proper for this purpofe. And the druggifts in 
Egypt have at this day veffels made of it, in which 
they keep their perfumes and medicines, 

ALGUM. 

• See Lowth, and the new tranflation oflfai. in he. Lafn fyr§. 
f ; Taylor’s Heb. Concord. 
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ALGUM. Timber trees which grew upon mount 
Lebanon ; perhaps cyprtJJ'cs. But Solomon’s 'nitty 
brought from Ophir large quantities of this wood, 
which exceeded any thing of the kihd feen either be¬ 
fore or after in the land of Judea. 

ALMOND TREE.* This tree referable? the 
peach in its leaves and flowers, but differs in its fruit. 
It is a native of Africa. It is thus boiUnically de¬ 
scribed ; “ Amygdalus with fpear ihapod, fawed 
leaves, having glands at the bafe : And with flowers 
moftly in pairs, fitting clofe to the branches, Suc¬ 
ceeded by large, oval, downy, tough fruit, containing 
eatable kernels comprehending feveral eminent 
varieties, diilinguilhed by the following names and 
properties, viz, 1. Common almond, with a bitter 
kernel, 2. Sweet kernelled almond. 3. Sweet Jor¬ 
don almond, large and fuperior in goodnefs. 4, 
Tender fbelled almond. 5. Hard fbelled almond.” 

The trees generall_y_affume but a moderate growth, 
obtaining from fifteen to twenty feet ftature'; di¬ 
viding regularly into many branches, and emitting 
numerous ftraight {boots annually : The whole 
forming a large head, adorned with long, fpear fhap- 
ed leaves,and pale white flowers. The flowers cenfift 
of five petals ; the cal-yx is Angle but divided into 
five fegments, with a piilil that turns to a fruit. 

They flower early in the fpring, before the leaves. 
Thebloffoms arife, in a vafl profufiop, all along the 
young branches. Thefe are fucceded by large oval 
downy fruit, confifling of a thick tough pulp, includ¬ 
ing an oblong nut or ftone, containing one kernel, 
B z, which 

* dmjgialui ammn'is : Common almond. 
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which is the almond, and the only efculent part. The 
whole arriving at maturity in September ; the outer 
tough cover fplits open, and'difcharges the ftone, 
with the kernel therein. 

From the circumflance of its bloffoming the earlieft 
of any tree (beginning as foon as the rigour of 
winter is part) it has its Hebrew name, fchahad , 
Which comes from a verb fignifying to make hajlt, 
to be in a hurry, or to awake early. ■ Thus in Jerem. i. 1 r, 
where the Prophet is fhewn the rod oj an almond tree,* 
Goo means to indicate to him by it that as this tree 
makes hafle to bud, as though it took the firft oppor¬ 
tunity, fo he will hailen his judgements upon the 
people. In like manner when Solomon, fpeaking of 
an old man, Ecclef. xii. 5. fays the almond tree Jhall 
JUunJh, he intends to exprefs by it the quicknefs by 
which old age advances and furprifes us. And the /nova 
white blofTomsupon the bare boughs oi the tree, happily 
illuttrate the hoary head and defencelefs Rate of age.t 

Aaron’s rod, which budded, and by this means fe- 
cured to him the pricllhood, was a branch of this tree. 
Numb, xviii. 8. 

ALMUG TREE. ALMUGIM.- ALGUMMIM. 
A certain kind of wood mentioned in the firft. book 
•of Kings, x. it, which the vulgate tranflates tigna thy- 
ina, and the feptuagint wroughtwood . The word thy- 
incom is a name for the citron tree, known to the an¬ 
cients, and very much efteemed for its fweet odour 
and great beauty. 

The abnug tree, almugim, algummim, or fimply gum- 
mim, is, by the beft commentators, underftood to be an 
oily and gummy fort of wood ; and particularly that 
fort of tree which produces the gum ammoniac. 

ALOE. 

* In the Vulgste, a viekirg red. f JJaOclquift’s Travels, p. jtg. 
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ALOE. The Agallochum, or Z-ylo Aloe. A 
fmall tree about eight or ten feet high : Growing nat¬ 
urally in Egypt, Arabia, Perfia, Italy, and Spain. 
At the top is a large bunch of leaves, which are thick 
and indented, broad at the bottom,but growing nar¬ 
rower toward the point, and about four feet in 
length. Its bloifoms are red, intermixed with yel¬ 
low ; and double, like a pink. From the bloffom 
comes the fruit, or pod, which is oblong* and trian¬ 
gular* with three apartments filled, with feed. 

This extremely bitter plant contains under the 
bark three forts of wood : The firft is black* folid, 
and weighty ; the fecond is of a tawny colour, of a 
light* fpongy texture, very porous, and filled with a 
fragrant rofin—when laid on the fire it burns readi¬ 
ly, and yields an aromatic foent; the third kind of 
wood, which is the heart, has a ftrang, but agreeable 
odour. This lalt is efteemed in the Eaft more pre¬ 
cious than gold itfelf; and is ufed for perfuming 
habits and apartments, and as a cordial in fainting 
and paralytic fits.* Thefe pieces, called are 

carefully preferved in pewter boxes to prevent their 
drying. When they are ufed, they are ground upon 
marble with fuch liquids as are bell fuited to the pur* 
pofe for which they are intended. 

The wood which Go o (hewed Mofes, that with it 
he might fweeten the waters of Marah, is called ah 
vah. Exod. xv. 25. The word has fome relation to 
aloe, which is a bitter wood : And fome interpreters 
artf of opinion that Mofes ufed a bitter fort of wood 
that fo the power of Goo might be the more remark¬ 
able. AMBER. 

• Ladv M. W. Montague’s Letters. Vol. 2. p, 91. Arabian 
Night’s Entertainment. Voi. 5. No. 171.. Haflelquift. p. 249. Raya 
mi’s Indies, Vol. 2. p- 279. 
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AMBER. A pellucid, and very hard inflammable 
mineral bitumen : Brittle, and generally of a yellow, 
or citrine colour ; though foraetimcs it is whitifh and 
fometimes brown. The tafte is fomewhat acrid and 
bituminous, with a little aftringency : The fmell, 
when warm, is fragrant. When rubbed, amber is 
highly endowed with that remarkable property called 
cleftricity. It was called by the Greeks iXex rfct/, 
and by the Arabians carade, from its power of attract¬ 
ing draw, and other light bodies. 

It does not appear that the ancient Hebrews had, 
any knowledge of eleflrum. St. Jerom thinks that 
Ezekiel, i. 4. ay. viii. 2. means a precious metal. 
And Bochart and Le Clerk think that the Hebrew 
word hachajmal fignifies that kind of metal which the 
Greeks made by melting together one fifth of filver, 
or fine brafs, with four fifths of gold: This they 
called eledrum -*--and this is the word the feptuagint 
verfion ufss here. 

AMETHYST. A tranfparent gem of a purple 
colour, which feems compofed of a ftrong blue and 
deep red ; and, according as either prevails, afford¬ 
ing different tinges of purple, fometimes approaching 
to violet, and fometimes even fading to a rofe co¬ 
lour. 

The ftone called amethyft by the ancients was e» 
vidently the fame with that now generally known by 
this name ; which is far from being the cafe with re¬ 
gard to feme other gems.—The oriental is the hard- 
eft, fcarceft, and molt valuable. 

It was the ninth ftone in the high Prieft’s bread 
plate, Exod. xxviii, 19. and the twelfth in the foun¬ 
dations of the New Jertifaleau Rev, xxi, 20. 

ANISE, 
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ANISE. An annual umbelliferous plant ; not 
unlike parfley in its manner of growth, but the leaves 
are broader on the bottom, and thofe on the ftalks 
finer. It is cultivated for medicinal and culinary 
purpofes.—Its feeds have an aromatic fnaell, and a 
pleafant warm tafte, accompanied with a degree of 
fweetnefs : In them is contained a great deal of ef- 
fential oil, highly carminative. 

The plant grows naturally in Egypt, Syria, Crete, 
and other places of tbe Ead. 

ANT. A little infeft, famous from all antiquity 
for its focial habits, its economy, unwearied indus¬ 
try, and prudent forefight. It has been offered as a 
pattern of commendable parfimony to theprofufe, and 
of uniemitting diligence to the flothful. 

Solomon calls them exceedingly wife,]or though a peo¬ 
ple not Jlrong yet they prepare their meat in the futnmer.* 
He therefore fends the fluggard to this little creature 
to learn wifdom, forefight, care, and dilgence.+ 

That the ant hoarded up grains of corn againft the 
winter for its fuftenance, was very generally believed 
by the ancients,J though modern naturaliils feem to 
queftion the faff. The mod learned Bochart, in his 
Hierozoicon, has difplayed his vad reading on this 
fubjeft, as he ufually does on all others ; and has cit¬ 
ed paflages from Pliny, Lucian, AElian, Zcroa/ler, Origen, 
Bafil, and Epiphanius, JeiuiJh Rabbi’s, and Arabians, all 
concurring in the opinion, that Ants cm off the heads of 
grain, to prevent their germinating : But he confeffes, 
that the ancienter Greek writers have made no fuch 

obfervation 

* Prov. xxx. 24. 25. t Prov. vi, 6, 7, 8. } Plin. I. x. c. 72. 

and 1 . »i. c. jo. /Elian. 1 . ii. c. 25. 1 . vi. c. 43, See. Ovid. Meeanj, 
1 . viiit 624. Hor. Sat. i, 3*. Virg. Gaorj. 1. 184. and An. iy. 403,, 
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observation of the Ants ; nor any of them who lived 
before Pliny, as far as he remembers. Very probably, 
this ' opinion arofe from what might have been ob- 
ferved of thefe laborious infefls, in cutting afunder 
with their faws fuch grains of corn, or other matters, 
which they might have occafion to carry to their 
nefts, but were too bulky.—And it is obfervable, that 
the Hebrew name of the Ant [n*?D 3 ] Neniala, from the 
Verb Ntmal, which Signifies to cut off, is ufed 

for cutting off ears of corn. Job xxiv. 24. 

But if we confider the two texts, in the Book of 
Proverbs, referred to above, there is not the leaft inti¬ 
mation in them of their laying up corn in (lore againjl 
winter. In chap, vi. ver. 8. it is faid, She pravidcth her 
tneat in the Jummr , and gathereth her food in the harvejl: 
Tor, though the former Verb [p 3 H] Utkin fignifies 
to prepare, or difpofe in order, and the latter [“UN] 
Agar to col left, or gather together ; and in the only 
two places where I find it occur betides, is ufed for 
gathering in fummer, as Prov. x, 5 and for gathering 
in the vintage, Deut, xxviii. 39, yet the exprellion, 
in the text, neceffarily means no more, than that they 
colleft their food in its proper fealon. Nor is there 
any thing elfe declared, chap. xxx. ver. 25. So that 
all which may fairly be concluded from fcripture is, 
that they carry food for themfelves into their repofi- 
tories, to fervcthem as long as it will keep good, orthey 
fhall need it. That they do this againft winter can only 
be determined by examining into the faff : This has 
been done with very great diligence, and it appears 
that they eat not at all in the winter, and have no 
ftores laid in of any fort of food. The opinion there¬ 
fore of their laying in magazines againft winter, feems 

to 
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to me to have been grafted on thefe Scriptures, rather 
than found in them ; and this from a conclufion na¬ 
turally enough made, from obferving their wonder¬ 
ful labour, and induftry in gathering their food in 
the fummer, fuppofmg that this muft be to provide a- 
gainft winter.—And, after all, great part of their labour, 
which may have been bellowed in other fervices, 
might eafily be miftaken, by lefs accurate obfervers, 
for carrying in food. B-ut it may be thought fuffi- 
cient for the purpofe if it were in Solomon’s time 
but a popular notion.—The feriptures are not to be 
confidered as unerring guidfts in natural, although 
they are in moral and divine matters.* 

ANTELOPE. [The Egyptian Antelope.+] An 
animal of the fame fiae with our domellic he-goat; 
but in figure, colour, and agility, refembling the ftag. 

The belly, rump, and legs are white ; but each leg 
is marked below the knee with a dufky fpot. Tfie 
reft of the body is grey or reddilh ; except that a 
black line runs along the back. The horns are al- 
moft perfcflly ftraight ; of a blackilh colour; each 
about an inch and an half in diameter at the bafe, 
and diftinguifhed on the lower half by twenty, or 
more, prominent or wavy rings—the upper half 
fmooth, and tapering into a {harp point. 

This animal is an inhabitant of Syria, Arabia, Per- 
fia, India, Egypt, and Ethiopia. It is fuppofed to be 
the Tztbi of the holy feriptures. Deut. xiv. g. 

Almoft every fpecies of the Antelope has the fol¬ 
lowing general agreements : They are animals of a 
moft elegant and aftive make, of a refttefs and timid 

difpofition, 

* Durell, on PC. exxi. 6. and Pror. vi. *, t Antelope oryx. Lin. 
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difpofition, extremely vigilant, of great vivacity, re¬ 
markably fwift and agile, and moll of their boundings 
are fo light and fo elaflic as to (trike the fpcftator 
with aftonifliment. Like the hare, their hinder legs 
are longer than thofe before, which add to their fe- 
curity in afcending or defcending deep places. Like 
the (heep they have all a cloven hoof ; and they 
have alfo permanent horns ; but thofe of the female 
are fmaller than thofe of the male. 

The deetnefs of the Antelope was proverbial in the 
tountry it inhabited, even in the earlielt times': The 
Gadites were faid to be as fwijt as thi roes upon the 
mountains. 

It is fuppofed to have the mo ft beautiful eye of any 
animal in the world : So blending brilliancy with 
meeknefs that all the eaftern poets compare the eyes 
of their midrefles to thofe of this animal. Aine el Cza- 
zcl~~“ you have the eyes of an antelope,” is confid- 
ered as the higheit compliment that a lover can pay. 

t 

ANTIMONY. A ponderous, brittle, femi-metal, 
compofed of long, (hining (freaks, like needles, in¬ 
termingled with a dark lead coloured fubdance. 

The feripture fpeaks of its ufe as a kind of paint 
with'which the women blackened their eyes.* 

APE : or Monkey. A four footed animal, refem- 
bling fomewhat the human figure. Its face is naked ; 
and its claws like the nails of a man : And indeed 
its ears, eye lids, lips, and breads, refemble thofe of 
the human race; and their internal conformation 

bears 

• i Kings ix, 30. Ifai. iii. 16. Jerem. iv. 30. Esek. xxlii. 40. See 
this practice largely treated of in a volume which is to faceted the 
prelent, on “ the cu Items and manners of the Eaft.” 
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bears fomc dillant likenefs. This refleftion is fuf- 
ficient to mortify the pride of thofe who make their 
perfons alone the principal objett of admiration. 

They are lively, agile, and full of frolic, chatter, 
and grimace : Yet filthy, obfcene, lafcivious, and 
thievifh in their manners. In mifchievous artifice 
they all difplay a degree of human ingenuity. Pecu¬ 
liar deformity, rather than fuperiour "beauty, feems to 
be, through all the fpecies, the rSTuIt of their near re- 
femblance to the human form. We are ftruck with 
horror to fee our form, features, and geftures,imperfeft- 
-ly imitated in an inferiour order of quadrupeds. And 
the firft fight of one of them fhocks fenfibiiity in the 
fame manner as monftrous deformity-in an individual 
of our own fpecies. Proud of our alliance to angels, 
we cannot but be alhamed of our relation to monkies. 
The Greek writers fpeakof a kind of ape in Ethi¬ 
opia, and on the borders of the Red Sea, which they 
called kephos, kiibo's, and Rtbos,* a name which comes 
pretty near the Hebrew kuph or koph. Which Shaw 
fuppofes the marmofet, .or Ethiopian monkey.+ 

They were brought to Judea by Solomon’s fleetrj 

APPLE TREE. The feveral places where this 
tree, and its fruit, are fpoken of in our tranfiation of 
the bible, ihould have been rendered the citron: 
Which tree is of a moderate height, with a branched 
Fp'reading root, yellowifh without and whitiih with¬ 
in. The trunk is flender, the wood white and hard, 
and the bark of a pale green colour, of a fine aromat¬ 
ic fmell and' tafte. The boughs are numerous, long, 

flender, 

* Strabo, 1 . x»ii. et ail). See alfo Plin. Hift. Kat. Suppl. p.95. 
JlK.ingex.il. 1 Chron. ix. n. 

c 
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{lender, and tough ; the oldeft of them of a light, yel- 
lowifh, green, and armed with pale prickles ; but 
thofe that are more recent are of a beautiful green. 
The tops of the branches are Render, and of abrown- 
ifh-red green, as well as the leaves, which are of the 
lize of thofe of the walnut tree, generally blunt, but 
now and then apeuminated, and they are three times 
as long as they are broad : The lower part is not fo 
green as the upper, and the edges are a little ferrated. 
The tree is always clothed with them, both winter 
and fummer; and when they are held up againfl the 
fun they appear to have holes in them like St. John’s 
wort, or rather to be full of tranfparent fpecks. 
The flowers grow on the tops of the branches, and 
are rofaceous, with flefliy petals, which are generally 
five in number, and fland almofl upright. Without, 
they have a reddiih blufh, but are whtte within, and 
are placed in a ring. The calix is fmall, and divid¬ 
ed into five fegments; and under the yellow apex 
there are a great many (lamina. Among tlje (lamina 
there is a longifh piflil, the rudiment of the fruit, 
and thofe flowers tbatare withoutmever.produce any. 
The fhape of the fruit is oblong, but fometimes glob- 
ous ; and fome terminate in a point, while others arc 
blunt: The furface is wrinkled and tuberofe, and is 
often nine inches in length, and upwards; the fize 
is different, as well as the weight—for fome weigh 
fix, nine, and even thirty pounds. The outer rind 
is tough, thin, bitter, and hot; and the colour is at 
firft green, but when ripe is turned to that of gold. 
The inner, or white rind, is thick, firm, fweetilh 
with a little acidity. Within it is divided into fever- 
al cells, full of an acid juice; theft contain alfo the 
.feed.', which are numerous. 


In 
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In hot countries both flowers and fruit may be 
feen on the tree at the fame time, as well in th'e 
fpring as the autumn ; but they are more plentiful in 
the laft.* 

The following amended, and jaft tranflation of 
Prov. xxv. it, may not improperly be introduced 
here : Like golden eitrons in filver vtffds,fo is an excellent 
faying exprejtd in terms Jnitii to it A 

APPLES or SODOM. The fruit of the Jolanum 
mclongena, Linned ; by other authors called nad apples. 
The plant has a fibrous root, and generally a fingle 
flalk that rifes to a foot in height. The leaves are 3s 
large as one’s hand, and refemble thole of the oak. 
The flowers grow oppofite the leaves, fometimes fing- 
ly, and fometimes placed.by two and three. They 
are fucceeded by fruit of the fize of an egg, and of a 
cylindric fhape; they are folid, fmooth, of a purple 
or greenifh colour, and foft to the touch. The pulp 
is whitifti, full of juice, and interfperfed with flat 
feeds in the fhape of a kidney. 

They grow in plenty about Jericho in the vales near 
Jordan, not far from the dead fea. They are fome¬ 
times filled with a duff, but this is the cafe only when 
the fruit is attacked by an infeft which turns all the 
infide into powder, leaving the fkin only entire, and 
«f a beautifully inviting colour. 

ASHKOKO. This curious animal is found in Ethi¬ 
opia, and plentifully on Mount Libahus, &c. “It 
does not burrow, or make holes, as the rat and rabbit, 
nature having interdifled him this pra&ice by fur- 
nifhing him with feet, the toes of which are perfettly 

round, 

* Brooke’s N at. Hift. iol. 6. p. 159. f Durelt. 
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round, and of a fofr, pulpy, tender fubdance; the 
flefliy parts of the toes projeCt beyond the nails, which 
are rather broad than fharp, much funilar to a man’s 
nails ill grown, and thefe appear rather given him 
for the defence of his foft toes, than for any a&ive 
ufc in digging, to which they are by no means a- 
dapted. 

Th^ total length of the animal as he Gts, is 17 inch¬ 
es and a quarter,—He has no tail, and gives at firft 
fight the idea of a rat, rather than of any other crea¬ 
ture. His colour is grey, mixed with reddifh 
brown, perfe&ly like the wild or warren rabbit. His 
belly is white, from the point of the lower jaw, to 
where his tail would begin, if he had one. All 
over his body he has fcattered hairs, ftrong and polifh- 
ed like his muftachoes ; thefe are for the mod part 
two inches and a quarter in length. His ears are 
round, not pointed. He makes no noife : And cer- 
tainly chews the cud. 

Indead of holes, they feem to delight in lefs clofe, 
or more airy places, in the mouth's of caves, or clefts 
in the rock ; or where one projecting, and being open 
before, affords a long retreat under it, without fear 
that this can ever be removed by the ftrength or ope¬ 
rations of man. They are gregarious, and frequently 
feveral dozens of them fit upon the great Hones at the 
mouths of caves, and warm themfelves in the fun, or 
even come out and enjoy the freihnefs of theiummer 
evening. They do not Hand upright upon their feet, 
but feem to deal along as in fear, their belly being 
nearly clofe to the ground, advancing a few deps at 
B time, and then paufing, They have fomething ve¬ 
ry mild, feeble like, and timid in their deportment; 

are 
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ate gentle and eafily tamed, though, ■when roughly 
handled at the firft, they bite very feverely.”* 

Many are the reafons to believe this to be the ani- 
mal called faphan in Hebrew, and erroneoufly by our 
tranflators the coney or rabbit. We know that the 
lad: mentioned animal is peculiar to Spain, and theie- 
fore could not be fuppofed to be either in Judea or 
Arabia. They are gregarious indeed, and fo far re- 
femble each other, as alfo in point of fize ; but feek 
not the fame place of retreat, for the rabbit burrows 
rood generally in the fand. Nor is there any.thing 
in the chara&er of the latter animal that denotes ex- 
cellent wifdoro, or that they fupply the want of drength 
by any remarkable fagacity. The faphan-then is not 
the rabbit, which lad, unlefs it was brought him by 
his Ihips from Europe, Solomon never faw. 

Let us now apply the chara&ers of the' Aihkoko 
to the Saphan. “ He is above all other animals fo 
much attached to the rocks, that I never once, fays 
Mr. Bruce* faw him on the ground, or from among 
large dones in the mouth of caves, where is his con- 
dant refidence. He lives in families, or flocks. He 
is in Judea, Paledine, and Arabia, and confequently 
mud have been familiar to Solomon. D"avid defc'rifces 
him very pertinently, and joins him to other animats 
perfeftly known : “ The hills aTea refuge for the wild 
goats, and the rocks for the faphan” "[or afhkoko.+J 
And Solomon fays that they aie exceeding wife,” 
that they are but a feeble folk, yet make they their 
houfes in the rocks.”| NVJw this, I think, very obvi- 
oufly fixes the afhkoko to be the faphan, for this 
weafcnefs feems.to allude to his feet, and how inade¬ 
quate thefe'are to dig holes in the rock, where yet, 

C a however, 

• Bruce. f cit. ver. 18. § Pro*. x»x. 24. 26, 
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however, he lodges* From their tendernefs thefo are 
very liable to be excoriated or hurt : NotwithftanfL 
ing which they build houies in the rocks, more inac- 
cefiible than thofe of the rabbit, and in which they 
abide in greater fafety ; not by- exertion of Rrengtb, 
for they have it not, but are truly, as Solomon fays, a 
feeble folk, but by their own fagacity and judgment, 
and are therefore julUy defcribed as wife. Laftiy, 
what leaves the thing without doubt is, that fomeof 
the Arabs, particularly Damir, fay, that the (aphan 
has no tail, that it is lefs than a cat, that it lives in 
houies or ne£s, which it builds of draw, in contradif- 
tindtion to the rabbit and rat, and thofe other animals 
that burrow in the ground.” 

This animal is called in Arabia and Syria, IjratHs 
Jheep, or gannint I/rael:* Or, according to Dr. Shaw, 
who likewife fuppofes it to intend the /aphan, 1/rael’s 
lamt, or, daman I/rael. [See Coney. J 

ASP. A very venomous ferpent, whofe poifon is 
fo fubtle as to kill within a few hours with an univer- 
fal gangrene. Deut. xxxii. 33. Job xx. 14, 16. 
[See Adder.'] 

I take the opportunity here of introducing a criti- 
cifm of Mr. Merrick’s upon Pfal. xci. 13. Thou /halt 
tread upon the lion and adder : The young lion and the dra¬ 
gon /halt thou trample under Jeeti “ Bochart obferves,+ 
that the mod ancient interpreters, the Septuagint, the 
Vulgate, St. Jerom, Apollinaris, the Syriac, Arabic, 
and Ethiopic verfions, render the Hebrew word 
(which our tranllators have rendered lion) the a/p. 
And this learned critic himfelf thinks it probable 
that the Pfalmift, throughout this verfe, fpeaks of fer- 

•pents ” 

* Bruce, p. 143. f Hieroz. p. 1. 
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peats- only. He ill# obferves that Nic»nder has men¬ 
tioned'afort of ferpentby the name of Asu» Mo\et, 
the Jpotlcd lion : And that the word tranflated young lion, 
is, in other places of fcripture, rendered by the Sep- 
tuagint a dragon. (See Job. iv. 10. and xxxviii. 39.) 
He likewife takes notice of the name Xa/z-atAswi',or 
ground lion, given to an animal well known. The late 
learned Dr. Sha-w, in a printed fpecimen of a natural 
hiftory of animals which he once Ihewed me, conjec¬ 
tured that }he chameleon was fo called from its leap¬ 
ing upon its prey like a lion : And it is not impoffi- 
ble that the name of lion might, for the like reafon, be 
given to the ferpent mentioned by' Nicander; as alfo 
to the lion lizard, which is, if I mift'ake not^ mention¬ 
ed by hlr. Catelby in his natural hiltory of South 
Carolina. Bochart himfelf, in the former part of his 
learned work, informs us that the chameleon is called 
alio by more than one of the Arabic poets, bakira, the 
liontfs ; and that an animal, like the chameleon, is call¬ 
ed .'in their language Leo Iphrin, from the place where 
it is bred.* 

Were this fuppofition, that the Pfalmiffi here men¬ 
tions ftrptnts only, well eftablilhed, the tranflation of 
the whole verfe might Rand-thus : 

“Behold the afp, whofe boiling veins 
Had half the poifon of the plains 
Imbib’d,before thee ranquiih’d lie. 

And edit It in-death his languid eye t 
G*, fearlefs on the dragpn tread. 

And prefs the wrath fwoln adder’s head.” 

To give the higheft probability to the accuracy of 
this tranflation, it need only be rememhered, that am- 

bulabis 

*<< Ltiipbrin (fays an Arabic lexicographer! eft animal ut chatn- 
teleon, quod equitem invadit, tt cauda fua percutit. 
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bulabis fuper leonem feems quite improper, as men da 
not in walking tread on lions, as they do on ferpents. 

ASS, An animal fomewhat refembling the horfe 
in form; different however in having long douching 
ears, a ihort mane, and long hairs covering only the 
end of the tail. Its body is covered with fhort and 
coarfe hair, generally of a pale dun colour, with a 
ilreak of black running down his back, and acrofs the 
fhoulders. 

In his natural Hate he is flett, fierce, formidable, 
and intra&able. But when domedicated he is the molt 
gentle of all animals, and affumes a. patience and 
fubmiflion even humbler than his fttuation. He is 
very temperate in eating, and contents himfelf with 
the refufe of the vegetable creation : But as to drink 
he is extremely delicate, for he will flake his third; at 
none but the cleared fountains and brooks. 

As a beaft of burden he is .docile and very fervice- 
able. 

Le Clerc obferves, that the Ifraelites having but 
few chariots, were not allowed to keep many horfes; 
Wherefore the .mod honourable among them were 
wont to be mounted on affes, which in the eaf- 
tern countries were much bigger and more beautiful 
than they are with'us. Deborah, in her fong. de-. 
fcribes thofe of the greated power in Ifrael as riding, 
upon white affes. Jud, v. io- Jair of Gilead had 
thirty fons who rode on as many affes, add command¬ 
ed in thirty cities. Jud. x. 4. Abdon's fons and 
grandfons rode alfo upon affes. Ibid. xii. 4. And 
Chrid made his folemny entry into Jerufalem riding 
upon an afs. John xii, 14, 
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The afs was declared an unclean creature by the 
law, and no one was permitted to tafte the flelh of 
it, Levit. xi. 26. 

To draw with an ox and afs together was alfo 
prohibited. Deut. xxii. 10. 

By the mid afs, Job xxxix. g. 8. Pfa. civ. 11. and 
Jerem. xiv. 6. is intended the onagar of the ancients, 
which is called koulan* by thofe modern nations who 
have the bell opportunities of being acquainted 
with it ; It is of the fame fpecies, with the afs which 
we have now defcribed ; only in a wild ftate. It is 
taller than the tame afs 5 its legs are much more ele-» 
gantly fhaped ; and it bears his head higher. The 
colour of the hair, in general, is a filver white. The 
upper part of the face, the fides of the neck, and the 
body, and the upper part of the thighs, are flaxen co¬ 
loured. The fbre part of the body is divided from 
the flank by a white line, extending round the rump 
to the tail. The legs and the belly are white. A 
ftripe of waved, coffee coloured, buihy hair, runs a- 
long the top of the back, from the mane .to thp tail. 
Another-ftripe, of the fame colour, crofles the -former 
at the Ihoulders. Two beautiful white lines, one on 
each fide, bound the dorfal band and the mane. In 
the winter the hair of this animaL is fcjft, filky, and 
waving : It bears in this ftate a cenfiderahle retem- 
blance to the hair of the camel and the flaxen co¬ 
lour is now moft exquifitely bright. In fummer the 
hair is very fmooth, filky, and even.; but certain fhad- 
ed rays pointing downwards, mark the fides of the 
neck. 

They affociate in herds, under a Jeader ; and ye 
very £hyr—They inhabit- the mountainous and defert 

parts 


* Pennant's Hift. of Quad, vet, 1. S. 
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parts of Tartary and Prfrfia, &c. Anciently they 
were likewife found in Lycaonia, Phrygia, Mefopota- 
mia, Silefla, and Arabia deferta.* 

They are remarkably wild. And Job defcribes the 
liberty they enjoy ; the place of their retreat; their 
manners, and wild, impetuous, and untameable fpirit, 

“ i Who from the foreft afs hit colour broke. 

And manumifed his Ihoulder from the yoke ? 

Wild tenant of the wafte, I fent him there. 

Among the Ibrubs, to bicathe in freedom’s air. 

Swift as an arrow inhiafpeed he flies; 

Sees from afar the fmoky city rife j 

Scorns the throng’d ftreet, where flaverv drags her load. 

The loud voiced driver, and hit urging goad : 

Where’er the mountain wavet its lofty wood, 

A bouodiefs range,he feeks hit verdant food.”t 

BADGER SKINS. The Hebrew word thecajlmt 
which we tranflate badger Jkins, following thofe who 
think ihacas to be the fame with the Latin word tazus , 
the ancient interpreters take for a colour. And Bo- 
chart hath at large endeavoured to prove that it figni- 
fies a kind of violet or purple colour. J So that the 
animal we call badger^ is not here intended, but pro¬ 
bably ram fkins painted or dyed. 

BALM. The refinous, oily, and odorous, fub- 
ftance which diftils from the balfam tree : It is of a 
light yellowilh colour ; of an acrid, aromatic, tafte. 
The fmell at firft is violent and,, ftrohgly pungent, 
giving a fenfation to the brain, like to that of volatile 
falts when ralhly drawn up by an incautious perfon. 

This 

• PI in. Nat. Hi ft. I. viii, c. 69. 4 Scot’s verfion of Job/ 

} Hiero*. p. i. 1 . 3. c. 30. § M. Buffon fays that the bsdger it 

not to bo found in Alia or Africa : And Or. Shaw declares it to bf 
totally unknown io Barbary,. 
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This lafls in paoportiontft its frefhnefs ; biilby expof- 
ure to the open air, and length of time, it may be loft, 

BALSAM TREE.* An evergreen fbrub, or 
tree ; it grows to about fourteen feet high, fpoptane- 
©ufly, ind without culture in its native country A- 
zab, and all along the coaft to the (traits of Babelman- 
deb. The trunk is about 8 or to inches in diameter; 
the wood light and open, gummy, and outwardly of 
a reddifh colouA—incapable of polifhing—and cover¬ 
ed with fmooth bark, like to that of a young cherry 
tree. It flattens at top, like trees'that are expofed to 
fnow blafts or fea air, which gives it a Hunted appear¬ 
ance. It is remarkable for a penury of leaves. The 
flowers are like thofe of the acacia, fmall and white, 
only that three hang upon three filaments, or ftalks, 
where the acacia has but one. Two of thefe flowers 
fall off, and leave a fingle fruit ; the branches that 
bear thefe are the {hoots of the prefent year ; they are 
of a reddifh colour, and tougher than the old wood. 
After the bloffoms follow yellow, fine fcented feed ; 
inclofed in a reddifh black pulpy nut, very fweet, and 
containing a yellowifh liquor like honey. They are 
bitterifh, and a little tart upon the tongue, of the 
fame fhape and bignefs yrith the fruit of the turpen¬ 
tine tree, thick in the middle and pointed at the ends. 

The juice, called opobalfamum, flows either fpon- 
taneoufly, or by means of incifion, from either the 
trunk, or branches of the tree in the fummer time. 
At’firft it is as clear as water, but direftly turns whit- 
ilh, afterwards green, then of a gold colour. 

The great value fet upon this drug in the Eaft is 
traced to the earlieft ages.—The Ifhmaelifes, or Ara¬ 
bian 

* A.-nfris Gileatef.fia; erOpobalfamum. 
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bran carriers and merchants, trafficking with the Ara¬ 
bian commodities into Egypt, brought with them 
balm as a part of their cargo. Gen. xxvii, ztj. xliii, 11. 

Strabo alone, of all the ancients, hath given us the 
true account of the place of its origin. “ In that 
mt>ft happy land'of the Saheans,” fays he, “ grow the 
frankincenfe, myrrh, and cinnamon ; and in the coaft 
that is about Saba, the balfam alfo.’* Among the 
myrrh trees behind Azab all along thecoaft is its na¬ 
tive country.’ We need not doubt that it was early 
tranfplanted into Arabia, that is, into the fouth part of 
Arabia Felix, imhiediatly fronting Azab, where it is 
indigenous. The high country of Arabia was too 
cold to receive it, being all mountainous }. water freez¬ 
es there. 

The firft plantation that fucceeded Teems to have 
been at Petra, the ancient metropolis of Arabia, now 
called Beder, or Beder Huncin. 1 

Jofephus, in the hiftory of the antiquities of hi* 
country, fays,* that a tree of this balfam was brought 
to Jerufalem by the Queen of Saba, and given among 
other presents, to Solomon, who, as we know from 
fcripture, was very ftudious of all forts of plants, and 
fkilful in the defcriptioh and diftinftion of them. 
And here, indeed, it feems to have been cultivated 
and to have thriven : So that the place of its origin, 
through length of time, combined with other reafons, 
came to be forgotten. 

Notwithftanding the pofitive authority of Jofephus, 
and.the great probability that attends it, we cannot put 
it in, competition with what we have heen told from 
fcripture, as we have juft now feen that the place 
where it grew and was fold to merchants was Gilead 

in 


* Lib. ▼. 
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■ R Judea, more than tygo yc;.tsbefore Chrift, orieoo 
before the Queen of Saba ; fo that in reading the 
verfe nothing can be plainer than that it had been 
tranfplanted into Judea, Prourilbed, and had becomean 
article of commerce in Gilead long before the period 
he mentions :* A company of Ijhmaelites came from Gil¬ 
ead with their camels, bearing fpitery, and balm, and myrrh, 
going to carry it down io 1 Egypt. Gen. xxxvii. 25, Now 
the fpicery, or pepper, was certainly purchafed by the 
Ifhmaelites at the mouth of the Red Sea, where was 
the market for Indian goods, and at the fame place 
they mull have bought the myrrh, for that neither, 
grew nor grows any where elfe than in Saba or Aza- 
bo, call of Cape Gardefan, where were the ports for 
India, and -whence it was difper-fed over all the 
world. 

Theophraftcs, Diofcorides, Pliny, Solinus and Sc¬ 
rap ion, all fay that this balfam came only from Judea, 
The words of Pliny are, “ But to all other odours 
whatever the balfam is preferred, produced in no oth¬ 
er part but the land of Judea, and even there in two 
gardens only : both of them belonging to the King, 
one no more than twenty acres, the other Hill 
fmaller.”+ 

At this time, I fuppofe, it got its name of Balfamum 
Judaicum, or -Balm of Gilead ; and thence'became 

an 

* Though in reply to the abort observations of Mr. Brace we muft 
recolleft that Bochart endeavours to prove that,-in Gen. Vivii. 27. 
and xliii.m. the word fefi fignifies only -rofin or turpentine : And 
main'ains that the balm was unknown in Judea before the time of 
Solomon. [Hleroz. I. 4- c. ir.J See alfo the Samaritan verfion. 
Manlier, Pagninus, Arias Montanus, Leon, Judea, Malvenda, Ju- 
ttiut, Urfunu, and Ainfworth. + Nat. Hid. lib. *». e. 2<t. 

D 
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an article in merchandize and fifcal revenue, which 
probably occafioned the difcouragement of bringing 
any more from Arabia, whence it was very probably 
prohibited as contraband. We (hall fuppofe thirty 
acres planted with this tree would have produced 
more than all the trees in.Arabia do at this day. Nor 
does the plantation of.Beder Huncin amount to much 
more than that quantity, for we are ftill to obferve, 
that even when it had been, as it, were, naturalized in 
Judea, and acquired a name, in the country, Hill it 
bore evident marks of its being a (Iranger there ; and 
its being confined to two royal gardens alone (hews 
it was maintained thereby force and culture, and was 
by no means a native of the country. And this ia 
confirmed by Strabo, who fpeaks of it as being in the 
King’s palace and garden, at Jericho; This place, be- 
ingone of the warmed in Judea,indicates their appre- 
heniions about it. ' 

There were three productions of this tree very 
much e(teemed among the ancients. The firft was 
called opobalfamum, or juice of the.balfam, which 
was the fineft kind, compofed of that greeniih liquor 
found in the kernel of the fruit. The next was car- 
pobalfamum,made by the expreffion of the fruit when 
in maturity. The third was named xylobalfamutn ; 
the word of all; it was an expreflion, or deco&ion 
of the fmall new twigs. 

But the -principal quantity of baHam in all times 
was produced by incifion, as it at this day.* 

At prefent, fays Volney,+ there is not a plant of it 
remaining at Raha, the ancient Jericho ; but another 
fpecies is to be found there called zakkowu, which pro¬ 
duces 

» Biucc. f Travds, p. 45,. 
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duces a Tweet oil, alfo celebrated for healing wounds.* 
This takkoun refembles a plumb tree; it has thorns 
four inches long, with leaves like thole of the olive, 
but narrower and greener, and prickly at the end. 
Its fruit is a kind of acorn, without a calyx, under 
the bark of which is a pulp, and then a nut, the ker¬ 
nel of which gives an oil that the Arabs fell very 
dear, 

BARLEY. A well known kind of grain. It 
deriveth its Hebrew name from the long hairy beard 
which grows upon the ear. 

In Paleftine the barley was Town about OSober, 
and reaped in the end of March, juft after the paflb- 
ver. In Egypt the barley harveft was later ; for 
when the hail fell there, a few days before the paffo- 
ver, the flax and the barley were bruifed and deftroy- 
cd ; for the flax was at its full growth, and the bar¬ 
ley began to form its green ears : (Exod. ix. £i.) But 
the wheat, and more backward grain, were not dam¬ 
aged, becaufe they were only in the blade, and the 
hail bruifed the young {hoots which produce the ears. 

The Rabbins fometimes called barley the food of 
beafts, becaufe in reality they fed their cattle with 
it ; s Kings, iv. 28. and from Homer, and other an¬ 
cient authors, we learn that batley was given to 
horfes. 

The Hebrews frequently ufed barley bread, as we 
fee by feveral p»ffages of fcripture : For example, 
David’s friends brought'to him, in his flight, wheat, 
barley flower, &c. 2 Sam. xvii. 28. Solomon font 
wheat, barley, oil, and wine to the fervants King FIi- 

ram 

• Perhaps the oil mentioned, Mark vi. 15. Lyke x. 33. acd James 
». 14. (T. M. H.) 
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lain bad fupplied him with in order to carry on the 
works at Libanus. 2 Chron. ii. 15. Elijah had a 
prefent made him of twenty barley loaveSjand corn in 
the hulk. 2 Kings, iv. 42. 

The jealoufy offering, in the Levitical inffitution, 
was to be qf barley meal, without oil or frankincenfe, 
to fignify the bafe condition of one who had given oc- 
cafion to fufpe£b-her unchaftity, and that the offering 
merely called fin to remembrance. Nura. v. 15. 

Sometimes barley is put for a low contemptible re¬ 
ward orj price. So the falte prophets are charged 
with (educing God’s people for handfuls of bar¬ 
ley and morfels of bread. Ezek. xiii. 19. Hofea 
bought his emblematic, bride for fifteen pieces of fil- 
ver, and'an border and half of barley. Hof. iii. 2. 

BASILISK. The molt poifonous of alt ferpente, 
which is faid to kill with its very breath.* ft is 
tranflqlcd cackabhc, Prov. xxiii. 32. Ifai. xi. 8. xiv. 
29. lix. 5. Jer. viii. 17. 

Mr. Bruce fuppofes that the cerajlti, or horned vi¬ 
per, is intended. 

BAT.. Called, by Mofes attaUph , and by tranfpof- 
ing the letters Aphtald, which fignifies a bird, of dark - 
nef. Levit. xi., ig. Deut. xiv. 18. 

A defeription of the' animal is unnecefiary. 

BAY-TREE. The female laurel. A genus of the 
omcandria monogynia. clafs of plants, or thofe which 
have nine fiamina, and only one ftyle in the flower. 
It has no calyx, but the corolla confiffs of fix hollow, 
ereft, and oval pointed petals. Its fruit is a drupe 

of 


* flothart, 
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of an oval pointed figure 5 the feed a nut, and its ker¬ 
nel, of the fame Ihape. 

This tree propagates by feed in moil countries 
which are moderately warm. It fpreads wide ; and 
hath a moil beautiful flouriih, Unlefs the winter be 
fevere it retains its verdure through the year : But it 
quickly grows old and decays. 

It is mentioned only in Pfal. xxxvii. 35, 36. I 
havefoen the ungodly in great power,- and fhurijhing*ike a 
green bay me. Yet he paffed away, and / lo / He was not: 
Yea, I fought him, but he could not be found. 

The feptuagint and vulgate render it cedars : But 
the High Dutch of Luther’s Bible, the old Saxon, 
and liland translation, the French, Span!fir, the Ital¬ 
ian of Diodati, and the verfion of Ainfwortb, retain 
the word laurel. And, as the fenfe of the text is fuf- 
ficiently anfwered by this, we are unwilling to ex¬ 
clude that noble plant from the honor of having its 
name in fcripture. The word foourijhing as alfo more 
applicable to the laurel, which, in its profperity, a - 
bounds in pleafant Bowers. 

A fimilar metaphor to the Pfalmift’s is ufed by 
Shakefpeare in deferibing the uncertainty of human 
happinefs, and the end of human ambition. 

— - .' ; “ Such is the ftate of man ! 

To day he puts forth lender leaves of hope; 

Tomorrow bloffoms. 

And bears his bluihing honors thick upon him : 

The third day comes a froft, a killing froft, 

And, *»hen he thinks, good eafy man, full fureljr 
His greatnefs is a ripening, ni;fc his root, 

And then he falls, never to hope again.’* 

BDELLIUM. [Heb. bedolach .] Interpreters feem 
at a lofs what to do with this word, and 1 have reflder- 
D 2 cd 
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ed it varioufly.* But the moll probable opinion i« 
that it means pearls. The place of the book of Nutn- 
bers [xi. 7.3 which is wont to be quoted in defence 
of - this interpretation, feems to be fo plain and deci¬ 
sive, that no good exception can be made againit it. 
For Moles, intending to defcribe - Manna, fays its 
colour was as that of kdolack : Now, from another 
defeiiption [Exod. xvi. 14, and 31.3 it is evident'that 
it White. Hence it is that theTalmudifts, as Bo- 
chart learnedly obferves and defends, mentioning this 
defeription of manna, f*y it was of the colour of 
■pt&rls.t 

BEAR. A fierce beall of prey ; with along head, 
finall eyes, and fhort ears rounded at the top. Its 
limbs are Arong, thick, and clumfy. Its feet are 
large 5 and its taiL is very fhort.. The colour of the 
animal is black or brown. Its body is covered with 
long, fhaggy, hair.; and this, laft circumftance feems 
alluded to in its Hebrew name, dob. 

BEASTS. When oppofed to man (as Pfal. 
sxxvi. 5.) any brute creature is fignified : When op¬ 
pofed to craping things (as Levit. xi. 2, 7. xxix. 30) 
four footed land animals, from the fize of the hare£ 
and upwards, are fignified : When oppofed to wild 
beafls of the earth (as Gen. i. 35) cattle, or tame ani¬ 
mals, are fpdken of. WILD BEASTS, 

* There ii a gum, brought from Arabia and the EalV Indies, 
which is called hdJ/tutn* It is of a dark, reddiih-browa*colour: And 
in appearance fomewhat refei 1 '»le9 myrrh* Celflus, who thinks this 
to be the htdolacb of fqriptuie [Hierobit. p. I- pag. 324] fays chat it 
flows from a tree of about jfys bignefs of an olive. 

f It is faid that great plenty of pearls are fi/hed, not far from the 
niouth. of the Pifor, in the i J ei flan Gu[ph. Keeping in mind Gee. 
ii. 12. this will help to confirm our interpretation. 

\ The mqufe, weafe!* and ferret arc reckoned amongft creeping 
things t Levit. xi. 29, 30, 
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WILD BEASTS, Ifai. xiii, zi . In the opinion of 
Bochart * wild-cats are intended. See alfo the new 
tranOation of Ifaiah,+ and Blaney on Jeremiah 1 . 3^ 
The (eptuagint has juid Bifhop Lowth the wild 
ieajls of the defarts. M. Majus confirms the opinion of 
Bochart. 

BEE. A well known, fmall, induftrious, infeft, 
whofe little republic has at all times gained univerfal 
efteem and admiration; and whofe form, propagation, 
economy, and fingular inftinft and ingenuity have at- 
trafted the attention of the moft ingenious and labori¬ 
ous enquirers into nature.^ To the toil and induf- 
try of this admirable infcft we are indebted for one 
of the mo ft agreeable and wholefome Jubilances af¬ 
forded by nature. From the ne&areous effluvia of 
flowers it eollefts its rofcid honey; Were it not for 
the bee thefe fweets would be loft “ ia the defert air,’* 
or decline with the fading, bloffom. [See Honey. 

BEETLE, [fleb. ckargaL\ Levit. xi. 22. A fpe- 
cies of the locuft is heie fpoken of. The name is 
taken, perhaps, from an Arabic original^ alluding to 
the vaft extent of their fwarms.§ 

BEHEMOTH. This name fighifies the Bead by 
way of-eminence, or the greaiejl among ,beafts. The 
Elephant and the Rivtr-horfe |J lay claim to it, and 
to the honor of being the original of the gTand de- 
fcription in Job, chap. xl. from the 16th verfe to the 
end. Several 

* Hieroz* p. 1. 1 . 3. c. 12, and 14. *f* By a Lajman. S v.Loa. 1790. 

X Virgil has written an elegant eulogy and pleating account of bees 
in bis fourth Ceorgic. 

§ Bochart, and Taylor’s Heb. Concordance, No. 673* 

[j Hippopotamus. This opinion Bochart, Durell, Heath, ynd fomt 
others efpoufe. 
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Several chara&ers in the description of the behemoth 
by no means agree with the Hippopotamus, whereas 
id! of them, if I miftake not, are applicable to the 
elephant.* 

To (hew that the fize, ftrength, and manners of 
this lad animal, are evidently alluded to as well as 
beautifully deferibed by that fublime writer, I (hall 
tranleribe his defeription, and accompany it with the 
remarks of Mr. Scott, t who has followed Schultens. 

Behold, now behemoth, which t made with thee He 
eateth graft as an ox. 

The exprefiion, he eateth graft, feems to imply that 
grafs is his conltant food ; and the wonder is, how & 
creature of fuch enormous bulk can be fupported by 
a mere vegetable diet. The femrle, as an ox, naturally 
leads one to fuppofe fome analogy in the form of the 
bek.moth to that of the ox. Accordingly the Romans 
called it bos Luca, the Lucasian beeve ; Lucania being 
that part of Italy into which Pyrrhus, in hi*'war with 
the Romans b.oughfcthem, and where the Romans ftrft 
faw this creature. The elephant is known to be of the 
grazing kind. But tile ufual food of the river horfe 
is fifh; though he will Sometimes Real out of the riv¬ 
er in the night into the neighbouring fields of corn, 
and devour a vaft (Quantity. The river horfa. is car¬ 
nivorous and ahead of prey, the elephant is not,§ 

Lo now, t his Jirengthj is in his loins, and hit force in the 
navel of kis belly.\\ He 

* Calvin, Franaius, Junius, Bruce, and others, fuppofe the behe¬ 
moth to intend the elephant. 

•f See his poetical verfion of the book of Job.—But the emen¬ 
dations of the teat in our Englift varfroo, which I mention in the 
notes, are from Dr. Dure)l,.and others. 

! Th»t is near thee, viz. bordering upon Arabia tby country. 

§ Schultens Comment in Loc. 

H “ In the ligaments of his beiiy .” Heath. 
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He movcth /Us tail like a cedar ; the fintws of his thighs* 
are wrapped together. 

Even thefe verfes, which refer to his generative 
capacity and vigour, correfpond better to the elephant 
than Hippopotamus. 

His bones areas ftrong pieces of brafs : his bones are like 
bars of iron./e 

The defeription Feems too ftrong for the river horfe; 
whofe teeth indeed are remarkably hard, as are like- 
wife thofe of the elephant; but the former cannot 
enter into competition with the latter for the large- 
nefs, and iron like ftrengtb, of his ribs,> fpine, and 
thigh bones. 

He is the chief f the ways-of God :J He that made him 
can make his fword to approach-unto him. ^ 

He is the chief, that is, the chief of all the beads 
which' God hath made. The grandeur -of the el¬ 
ephant and his mental endowments’give him furely 
this charafter of preeminence. 

He that made him, Scc. “furnifhed him with tufks.”| 
The river horfe has two folks with which he cuts the 
eorn, when he chufes that diet. But the elephant 
has alfo two teeth, much larger, which projeft from 

his 

Bochart hai proved that this is the fignificacionof 
•ha word hen tiled. There it not (efficient warrant for our Eogliffi 
verfion of thia word. Scott. Durell. . 

+ Rather, “hie fmall lionet are ai ftrong peicea of brafs s Hit 
large bonea like bara of iron.” Durell. 

Mr. Heath's trarrflation h, “ his bones are Kfce brazen pipes} 
his back bone ia like a bar of iron.” 

J“He ia among the chief of Goo’s produ&ions.” Durell* 

§ Rather, “ his maker preftnted him with hia tooth.”' Bochart. 
Durell. 

|| The word in our trandation rendered teoffreatb, fignifies, te in- 
ftrt, to makefafi by-infertun . SeeaSam.iii* 34 * fhj hands nufft 
n»t bound, ncr tby Jettyut inte fitters. 
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his jaws, are ihapcd like a fickle, and which Nonnus, 
in his defcription of this animal, calls a jharp fitoord. 
With thefe thc'elephant defends himfelf whenattack- 
ed by any other bead. 

Surely the mountains bring him forth food'. Where allthe 
btafis of the field, play . Three characters of the behe¬ 
moth are mentioned here. (1.) He frequents the 
mountains. This is fo true of the elephant, that one 
fort are called mountaineers. (2,) The mountains 
fupply him with food. The elephant lives there up¬ 
on grafs, plants, and tender branches of trees which 
he breaks off with his trunk. ^3.) He is a gentle and 
fociable animal. The elephant will graze freely with 
other animals, whether wild of tame. Among the 
latter, if they are near enough to be hurt by his fud- 
den movement, he puts them gently by with his 
probofois. None of thefe. characters fuit. the riv¬ 
er horfe ; who is a folttary creature, never goes far 
from the river, and leaves it only in the night; who 
has no mountains on the banks of the Nile, fre¬ 
quented by wild brails,* to refort to* were he inclin¬ 
ed to vifit fuch eminences i and who is of a favage 
nature, and carnivorous. 

He lievth under the jhady trees, in the covert of the reeds, 
and fens. 

The Jhady ireetf cover him with their jhadou: The wil¬ 
lows of the brook empafs him about. 

Thefe 

• Beads of prey are very rare in Egypt. Bp. Pecolce mentions 
only a few A be mat [probably he means hyceoaaj which haunt the 
defers near Alexandria. Defcrip, of the Eaft, v. 1. p. 107. More¬ 
over the mountains on each tide the Nile are.barren rocks. Sandy's 
travels, p. e,s. 

+ “ Shady Iras." Schulrens fays that the word.ip the original 
it Arabic, and the name of the latus free. He adds, the hi us tut 

grows 
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Thefe vecfej defcribe the behemoth's places of Ihel- 
ter and repofe. If the vegetables here mentioned did 
neeeflarily mean fuch as grow on the banks of the 
Nile, the river horfe might juftly lay claim to this 
part of the defcription. But they fignify in general 
marfh plants, as reeds, tamarisks, and others, that 
grow in fens, and by the tides of lakes and torrents 
in thofe countries. The elephant is called by dt,lian 
tht fen animal, becaufe he is fond of retiring to marfhy 
places in the heat of the day* to cool his body in the 
ooze. He loves, the banks of rivers, and Handing wa¬ 
ters in the fandy deferts. 

Ht tiah, &c. It is obje&ed to the elephant that he 
never lies down. But our author's word denotes a 
Jletping or refiing.pofiure** The elephant's is kneeling. 
Bochart allows this. After all it is certain that they 
lie down, and rife again, at their pleafure, as other 
beafls do.+ 

Behold he irinketh up a river and hafteth not ; he trujleth 
that he (an draxo up Jordan into his mouth . 

What is here faid feems intended to convey a fob- 
lime idea of the lofty llature, great force, and intrepid¬ 
ity, of the behemoth. 

There 

grows plentifully in the Cyreniaca (now the kingdom of Barca) the 
country of elephants. It is a tail, prickly, tree. 

• It is ufed offieef'wg, without any reference to the pofture, in 
Prov, xxiv. 33. The Syriac teftament ufea the fame word in John 
ai. it. - 

+ We are a (fared of this fa£l by Sir T. Roe’s chaplain in 
the Bkft Indies. See his voyage to Eaft India, publiflied a- 
long with Della Valle’s travels, p. 381. Y(brants Ides attefts the 
fame in his travels, p. 80. - As alfo does Mr. Bell in his, vol. a. 
page a6. 
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“Behold a river overflowed),* yet he maksthnot hafte;+ 

Although Jordan break forth againll his mouth, his it in fecurity.” 

We may remark on this paflage (i.) that the com¬ 
mon height of the elephant is ten feet and an half. 
There were fome in the ftables of Cofroes, King of 
Perfia, twelve cubits high.J A ’credible traveller^ 
allures us that in Indoftan he had fcen fome which 
he conceived at leaft to be twelve feet high, and was 
informed that there were others fourteen or fifteen 
feet in height.—The elephant therefore can ford moll 
rivets. (2.) He will walk with great compofure 
through deep and rapid ftreams, provided he can car¬ 
ry his trunk, through which he draws'in frefh air, 
above water.|| , (3.) The Jordan is here mentioned, 
not as frequented by elephajnts, but only as put for any 
deep and violent river: For fuch the, Jordan is in 
the time of its overflowing. This river is inftanced 
rather than any other as being in the neighbourhood 
of Job’s country, and therefore well known to him. 
Laftly, This part of the defcription will appear trif¬ 
ling if applied to the river horfe. For where is the 

wonder. 

* The origin! implies epfireffetb, doetb nvrtmg by vitlenee. By a 
grand metaphor this is applied to a river, which breaks over its banks 
and deflroys the neighbouring fields. The Arabians alTociated thefe 
ideas, mjujlice, and *n imndmtion. For the word which in their lan- 
gusge fignifies to offre/i, is a|fo ufed of the overjleviing ef a river • 
S chultens. The SeptuaginC alfo render it in this manner. 

Meketb bafit. The word, in the Hebrew ufe of it, faysSchultens, 
denotes to make bafie , or to be in te burry through fear* —Ur. Durell 
thus tranflates the paflage, “ behold a river rifeth violently upon him, 
yet he runneth not away through fear. He is unconcerned th|^gh 
it fiow up to his mooth." 

X Bochartj Hieroe, p. r. *71. § Sir T. Roe's Chaplain. 

|| The Clephanta delight much to bathe themfelves in water ; in 
which, if they find depth enough, they fwim as well as any other 
creature. Voyage to the Eaft, by Sir T. Roe’s Chaplain, p. 381. 
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Wonder that a native.of the Nile (compared to which 
the Jordan is a brook) which (terns that river in its 
mod furious rapidity, ihould not (hrink at fwimming 
or walking through any other much fmaller body of 
water ? 

He taketh it with Ms eyes ; his stops piercelh through 
jnares.* 

Job is here calledupon,in the mod humiliating irony, 
• to try his courage on this huge and powerful creature, 
to take him by open force, and guide him when tak¬ 
en with a cord, as he ufed to manage his camels. 

“ Let a man take him openly^ 

Let him draw}; a cord§ through Ms nofe.** 

The fecond fentence alludes, I imagine, to the hair 
moofe. Or ring, which the Arabs put through the nofe 
■of their camels ; and by which, a line being fattened 
to it, they bring them to theirbeck.|| 

With Mr. Scott’s poetical verfion of-Job’s defcrip. 
lion of this animal,’ I (hall conclude the article. 

“ Behold my behemoth his balk up rear. 

Made by thy maker, grazing like a fteer. 

I What (Length is framed in each brawny loin ! 
i What mufctes brace his amplirude of groin 1 
Huge like a cedar fee his tail arife ; 

Large nerves their mefhes weave about his thighs: 

Hia 


* Our tranilators fifem not to ha’ve underftood this palfage. At 
lead they exprefTed their idea very obfcurely. Dr- Durell’s verfion, 
though not adequate, conveys a much more intelligible opinion 
“ feiee him in a trap [or gin] by his'eyes or vifage ; yet his nofe 
forceth itfelf through the fnares.” 

■f- “ In oculis ejus,” i. e. aperte, non ex infidiis. Schaltens. 


J bet b'm ferfarttte , or pierce through. 

§ By an eafy figure the word fiutrr might com: to be ufed for 
curds, the materials of whichToares are made. Both tfie-Septuagint 
and Symmachusread fheword in the fingnlar ndmber. The former 
tranflares “ let a twilled line bore [perforateJ his nofe." But the 
latter “let his nofe.” 


(| ftataala, p. 315. r. 


E 
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His ribs arc channels of unyielding brafs, 

His chine a barof iron's harden'd mafss 
My fovereign work j prime of the beftial kind 
{rower of body, and in gifts of mind. 

"1 with a tulky falchion arm’d his jaw. 

His foe to humble, and the defert awe s 
In peaceful majefly of might he goes, 

And on the mountain tops his forage mows: 

Where beads of every favage name refort, 

And in wild gambols round his greatnefs fport. 

In moory vales, befide the reedy pools. 

Deep plung’d in ooze his glowing flanks he- cools s 
Or in umbrageous groves enjoys repofe. 

Or bower’d in willows where the torrent flows. 

Not fuelling rivers can his heart difn ay, 

Heftalks fecure long the watery way t 
Should Jordan heap its overflowing waves 
•Again!! his mouth, the fdaming flood he braves. 

■Co now, thy courage on this creature try. 

Dare the bold duel, meet his open eye s 
Sublime on thy gigantic captive ride, 

-And witha (lender firing his vaflnefs guide." 

[See Elephant.'] 

BERYL. A pellucid gem of* fea, orblutlh green 
colour. From this it feems to have obtained its He¬ 
brew name. 

It was tbe tenth (lone in the high Prieft’s pe&oral, 
Exod. xxviii. 10. and the eighth in the foundation of 
the new Jerufalem. 

BITTERN. A Angular bird, about the fize of the 
common heron, and of tbe fatoe generical chara&erd: 
But very different in manners, appetites, and colour¬ 
ing. The crown of the head is black, and there is al- 
fo a black fpot on each fide about the angle of the 
mouth : The back, and upper part, are elegantly varie¬ 
gated with black, brown, and grey, in a beautiful ar¬ 
rangement. 


This 
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This fpecies is very common in fen-countries, but 
not fo el few here; for it is a very retired bird, con¬ 
cealing itfelf in themidfl of the reeds and £edge in 
marfhy places. Its ufual pofture is with the head 
and neck ereft, and the beak pointed dire£lly up¬ 
wards. It will fuller perfons to come very near it 
without rifing ; and, as it is with difficulty provoked 
to flight, and has a dull and flagging motion when en 
the wing, is frequently made the prey of the fowler. 
Towards the end. of autumn, however, it feems to 
have (hook off its wonted indolence, and is feen rif¬ 
ing in a fpiral afcent till it is quite loll from the view, 
making at the fame time a very Angular noife. Thus 
it often happens that the fame animal aflurpes differ¬ 
ent defires at different times ; and though the Greeks 
thought the bittern merited the epithet of lazy, it ac¬ 
quired the name of liar reaching bird among, the 
Latins.* 

Ifaiah xiv. 23. prophefying thedeflruflion^of Ban 
bylon, fays, that the Lord will make it a pojjcjjionfor the 
bittern, and pooh of water ; and Zephaniah ii. 14. pro- 
phefying again It Nineveh, lays that the cormorant and 
'bittern Jhall lodge in the upper Uriels of it; their voice Jhall 
Jin£ in the windows. 

Dr. Lowth, and the new tranllation of Ifaiah, fol¬ 
lowing Bocbart, 1 think improperly render it the po>- 
cupine. I fee no propriety in ranking that animal with 
the cormorant, the raven, and the owl;+ but the bit¬ 
tern, which is a retired bird, is more likely to be 
found in their company in the fame wilds and fens. 
Befides, the hedgehog is not an aquatic animal—and 

pooh 

* And it is ftill called ariea ftilloris bj Ornithologies. 

■$ See ths above cited jaffages, and lfai. xtxiv. if. 
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pools oj water are pointed out as the retreat of thofe 
here mentioned. Neither has it any note, that 1 
know of; yet of the animals here mentioned it is faid 
their voiceJhall fing in the teirtdou/s.* 

BITUMEN. A fat, combuftible, oily matter; 
fometimes called afphaltos from the lake Ajphaltites 
{lake of SodomJ or dead fea, in Judea, on the iurface 
of which it rife* in the nature of liquid pitch, and 
floats like other oleaginous bodies ; but is condenfed 
hy degrees through the heat of the Aui, and grows 
dry and hard. 

The word which our tranflators have rendered Jlime, 
Gen. xi. 3. and xiv. iq. is generally fuppofed to be 
bitumen. + It is known that the plain of Shinat did 
abound with it both in its liquid and folid Hate:}; 
That there was there a cave and fountain which was 
continually calling it out, and that the famous tower, 
and no lefs famous walls of Babylon were built by 
this kind of cement, is confirmed hy the teltimony of 
feveral ancient authors.§ Modem travellers inform 

us 

• Interpreter! have rendered it varioufly: An nvl, an ojfrtff, a 
eerteije, and even a beaver . 

•f And fo thould it have been rendered, Exod. i. 14. ii. 3. 

J Thus Strabo tells«i, “ In Babylonia bitumen multum nafeitut, 
cujui duplex eft genus, authore Eraftothenc, liquidum et aridum . Li¬ 
quidate vocant nuptbam, in Sufiar.o agro nafeens; ariduti verb quod 
etiam congetefcere jioteft in Babylonia fonte propinguo napthtn.” 
lib. xvi. 

§Diofcoridei, 1 . i.c. 100. Thus Juftin, 1 .1, fpeakingof Semira- 
mis, fays, “ Hare Babylonianscendidit,murumque urbis cofto latere 
circumdedit, arena vice bitumine interftrato, quae materia in illis locia 
paflim e terris exaeftuat.” Vitruviua alfo faya, “ Babylonia, locus eft 
ampliflimi magnitudine, habena fugrqnatani liquWum bitumen, et 

later* 
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us that thcfe. fprings of bitumen are caiied ovum hit,, 
* the fountains of hit and that they are much celebrat¬ 
ed and ufed by the Perfians and Arabs. 

The Jlimt pits+/' Stddim, Gen. xiv. 10. were holes 
out of which itTiie<| this liquid bitumen# or' naptha. 

Bitumen was formerly much ufed by the Egyptians 
and Jews, in embalming the bod’.es of their dead.* 

BRAMBLE. A prickly ihrub. The rafpbeny 
fcufh. Jud. ix. 14,-15. Pfal. lviii.'g 

BRASS. Job xxviii. ?.t Copper is known to ba¬ 
the original metal, and fufed with.lapis calminaris re.- 
ceives the hardnefsand yc^lownefs of fuhftance which 
is denominated brafs. .d.t is found in glebes, pr Hones, 
of various forms and colours, which ate fir(l beaten 
fmall,and then walhed to feparatc them from the ad¬ 
mixture of eartby parts; after which they arc 1 melted, 
and the melted matter call into moulds. ’ To render 
it.roore pure and beautiful they.melt it again once of 
twice. . We are indebted to the German metallurgies 
of the thirteenth, century for the art of making brafs. 
That the ancient^knew not the art of making it is 
almoft certain. None of their writings even hint 
at.the procefs. die, ts. 2 a/\ 

BULL. Th&fpecific name of all thofecattle, tame 
or wild, of which the male is denominated, among us, 
in common language, bull , the female con;, 

E 2 This 

latere teflaceo itrudom murum Semiramia Babylon, circumcedit." 
lib. e.ii. See alio Strabo, lib. x»*. Arillot. de roirab. torn. j. p. 
Jrbj. edit do. Val. fo!. Paris, 16*9. Plio. Hift. 1 . a.x. 106. 
$ 103 t. zS. c 7# § 23. 

* CrernhUr« ar; of embalming. 

+ 2 Kings xeiii. 4. Kebmfian 1, c. a bit of brafi. JereiR. Xjh 
fetlj fboyld have bce&jranflaud 
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This animal was reputed by the Hebrews to be 
clean, and was generally made ufe of by them for fa- 
crifices. The Egyptians had a particular veneration 
for it, and paid divine honors to it. And the Jews 
imitated them in their worfhip of the golden calves, 
or bulls, in the wildernefs, and in the kingdom of II- 
rael. See Calf, 

In a figurative and allegorical fenfe it is taken for 
powerful, fierce^ and infolent, enemies. Pfal. xxii. 
12, and Ixviii. Jo.* 

WILD BULLA This animal is bred in the Syrian 
and Arabian deferts. It is frequently mentioned by the 
Arabian poets, who are copious in their deferiptiobs 
of hunting it, and borrow many images from its beau¬ 
ty, f ftrength, fwiftnefs, and the loftiuefsof its horns : 
They rCprefent it as a fierce, and untameable, animal; 
white on the back, with large, fhinning, eyes.§ 

Some authors have fuppofed the buj}al\ well known 
in India, Abyffinia, and Egypt, to be ir.tendted. 
This animal is as big, or bigger than a common ox : 
Is fullen, fpiteful, malevolent, fierce, and untameable. 
Others,|| again, have thought that in Deut. xiv. 4, 
and Ifai. li. 2 a, the oryx , or Egyptian antelope^ was 

fpoken 

* See a corre&ed verfion of this pafiage in Pfalms under the a;ti- 
cle hippopotamus. 

f The Urusof ¥\\ny, and the ancients. 

J The beauty of Jofeph is compared to that of a bullock, Dent, 
xxxiii 17. 

,§ Scott on J.obxxxix, 9- 

jj Bocbart, Shaw (fupol. p. 77,) Lo*th, &c. 

f i* is alio as inhabitant of Syria, Arabia, Perfia, India, Egypt, 
and Ethiopia. It is the Antehfe Oryx of Linnaeus, the oryx of the 
a relents, the pnjan of Bufl'on, and the gcmjt irk of tine Dutchcplonifta 
-at the Capeof G#od Hope.* 

* Spirrmaa’i Voyage, ». a. p. 219, 
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fpoksn of.—Thi« is an animal about as latge as our 
Jie-goat; but in figure, colour, and agility, it chiefly 
refemble&the flag. 

BULL-RUSH. See rujh. 

CALAMUS. [Canticles iv. 14. Ezek.xxvii, ig. 
or fucet calamus, as it is denominated, Exod. xxx. 23. 
or Jwcet cane, as rendered in Ifuiah, xliii. 24. and in 
Jerem. vi. 20.3 An aromatic reed ; growing in 
moift places in Egypt, in Judea near lake Genefareth* 
and in feveral parts of Syria.* It grows to about 
two feet in height ; bearing from the root a knotted 
ftalk—quite round, containing in its cavity, a fofty 
fpongy, medullary, fubftance, of a white colour, very 
light, and lefembling the congeries of cobwebs. The 
whole is of an agreeable aromatick fmell: And the 
plant is faid to fcent the air with a fragrance even 
whilft growing. + When cut down, dried, and pow¬ 
dered, ic makes an ingredient in the richeft perfumes. 
It was ufed for this purpofe by the Jews. Exod. 

xxx, 23. Ifai. xliii. 24. 

The'prophets fpeak of it as a foreign commodity of 
great value. It formed a part of the Tytian trade 
with the Grecians and Danites. Ezek. xxyii. ig. 

The word is alfo ufed to fignify the branches of 
the .candlellick in the tabernacles, Exod. xxv.31, 
which were probably made to refemble the flafk of 
the calamus : Likewife the bone of the arm. Job,. 

xxxi. 22 and a balance, probably after the man¬ 

ner 

* Thtophrartos, de Hift. Plant, t. g.,c. 7. PUo. Lib. 12. c. 22. 
and i. 13. c. 11. 

f Celt. Hi Her. 

i Th tjoint of tie arm, tit tlbvm, lxx. Heath. Scott. 
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ner of the Heel yard, whofe arm, or beats, was a gra r 
d vi a ted reed., Ifai, xlvi. 6. 

CALF. The young of the ox kind. 

There is frequent mention in fcripture of calves, 
becaufe they were madeufe of commonly in facrifices. 
Sometimes the word calf is put for a heifer,* and 
iometimes in oppofition to a fucking calf flill under 
the care of its dam. The fatted calf mentioned in 
fevcral places in fcripture, as in 1 Sam. xxviii. 24, 
and Luke xv. 23, was fatted with ipecial reference to 
a particular feftival, or extraordinary facrifice. 

The calves of the lips, mentioned by Hofea, xiv.- 2. 
fignify the facrifices of praife, and the prayers which 
the captives of Babylon addrefied to Coo, being no 
longer in a condition to offer facrifices in his temple. 
The Septuagint read it “ the fruit of our lips,” and 
their reading is followed by the Syriac, and by'the 
Apoftie in his Epiftle to the Hebrews, chap, 
xiii. 15. 

Jeremiah xxxiv. 18. fpeaks of a remarkable cere¬ 
mony which is fcarcely taken notice of in any of the 
hiftorical books of fcripture. The Lord fays, l will 
give (i. e. to captivity, to the fword, and to the fam¬ 
ine) ike men^that have tranjgrejfed my covenant, that have 
not performed the words of . the covenant which they had 
made before me, when they cut the calf in twain, and pajfed 
between the parts thereof. When this covenant was 
fworn to, or upon what occafion, no,one cat) tell. So 
much however is probable that it was not of any 
long date, fince thofe who formerly had fworn to it, 
were, ftiH living. The cofiom of cutting a viflim in 
two, of putting the halves upon two oppofite altars, 

and 

* fotayearling for iaftance. 
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and making thofe who contra&ed any covenant pttfe 
between them, is well known in feripture and pro* 
phane authors.* 

GOLDEN CALF; an idol fet up and worihipped 
by the Ifraelites at the foot of mount Sinai, in their 
paifage through the wilderncfs to the land of Canaan.+ 
Our verfion of the bible makes Aaron fafhion this 
calf with a graving tool after he bad caft it in a 
mould ; and the Geneva tranflation, ftill woffe, 
makes him engrave it firft and caft it afterwards. 
Others are thought rather in the right who have ren¬ 
dered the verfe now in queftion in the following man¬ 
ner ; “ and Aaron received them (the golden ear rings) atidtied 
ikem vp in a bag, and got them cajl into a motttn calf 
which verfion is authorized by the different imports 
of the Hebrew word tzur, § which fignifies to tie vp, 
ox bind, as well as to Jhape, or form ; arid of the word 
cherrel, || which, though it may properly enough be 
rendered agruvfng tool in one or two places when it 
is ufed, yet in Others it fignifies a bag. 

The Hebrews, without doubt, Upon this occafiort 
intended to imitate the worfhip of the god Apis,% 
which they had feen in Egypt. And this fuppofition 
is confirmed by St. Stephen, Afts, VS. gt)i 

Jeroboam having been acknowledged King by 
the ten tribes of Iff ad, and intending to feparate 
them forever from the houfe of ©avid, thought fit th 
provide new gods for them, whom they might- wor- 
ihip in their own country, without being obliged to 

go 

• Gen. xv. 9, io, 17. f Etod. xxxii. JLeSeen.Efliy 
on a new Verf. § j|b“n C An EgyptUn deity 

worihipped in the form of > living bull. 
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go to the temple ofjerufalem, there to pay their ad¬ 
oration.* 

The Prophets bitterly exclaim again(l the falfe wor- 
fhip of thefe golden calves.t And when at any time 
the fcripture would defcribe a bad prince, it fays, that 
he imitated the fins of Jeroboam who introduced this 
idolatrous_worlhip.’ 

Some think that Menahem, King of Ifraet, was ob¬ 
liged to fend one of his golden calves to Phul, there¬ 
by engaging him to come to his aQiftance.$ 

CAMEL. An anirpal very common in Arabia, 
Judea, and the neighbouring countries. Its fcripture 
name isgamal.fj 

This genus of quadrupeds is charaflerized by want¬ 
ing cutting teeth in the upper jaw ; having the upper 
lip divided in the fame manner as hares ; having fix 
cutting teeth in the lower jaw ; fmall hoofs i 2nd 
neither fpurious hoofs, nor horns.|| 

This anjma^ is diftinguilhed .from the dromedary 
by having two .protuberancies, or bunches of thick 
malted hair, on its back. Its height is fix feet, fix 
inches. Its head is fmall : Its ears are (hurt : Its 
neck long, Sender, and bending. Its hoofs are in 
part, but not thoroughly, divided. The bottom of 
the foot is tough and pliant. The tail is long, and 
terminates in a tuft, alfoof considerable length. Ou 
the legs this animal has fix callofities ; four on 

the 

* > Kings xii. 27, iS, 19, 30. + Hofei x. 5. J-* Kings, 

xv. 19, 10. 

^ In Chaldean it is called gamala j in ancient Arabic, gtmcl, in 
modern, diammel t In Greek K«JUJ)Ao|. With very little vari»» 
ttOftB the name of this animal is retained in modern lan^oa^w. 

| Edinb. Syft» of Nat. Hift. p. 1851 
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the fore legs, and two on the hinder : Beftdes addth- 
er on the Jpwer part of the breaft. Thefe are tho 
parts on which it lefts. Its hair is fine, foft, and of 
confiderable length ; longeft indeed upon the protu¬ 
berances, the neck, and the throat.. In the middle of 
the tuft terminating the tail, the hair is foft and fine : 
On the exterior parts coarfe, an"d often black. On 
the protuberances it is dufky ; over the reft of the bo¬ 
dy of a reddifh colour. Befides the fame internal 
ftru&ure as other ruminating animals the camel is 
furnifhed with an additional bag, which ferves as a 
refervoir to contain a quantity of water, till it become 
neceflary to quench his third, and macerate his food. 
At which time, by a fimple contraction of certain muf- 
cles, he makes a part of this water afeend into his fto- 
mach, or even as high as the gullet. This Angular 
eonftrudtion enables him to travel fix, eight, or even 
twelve days, in the Tandy defarts, without drinking ; 
and to take at once a prodigious quantity of water 
which remains in the refervoir pure and limpid, be- 
caufe neither the humors of the body, nor the juices 
that promote digeftion, can have accofs to it. 

The Arabian camel pbfieffes the powers of fenfation 
in high perfeftion. His eye is fufficiently acute. He 
is raid to fmell water at half a league’s diftance. His 
tafte,-indeed, is not very refined ; for he eats, with 
high fatisfaftion, thiftles, acacia fhrubs, and other in- 
lipid plants of a fimilar nature. His ear is not infen- 
fible to the power of mufic. Even.in his native cli¬ 
mate, and in the belt condition, he has a pitiful com¬ 
plaining afpeCt. His manners are gentle, peaceable, 
and fubmiffive. The unruly horfe fubmits to reftraint 
■and receives a rider or a burden with indignant impa¬ 
tience i 
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tience : But the camel kneels obligingly till maf- 
ter loads him, or mounts upon his back. Though of a 
heavy and apparently unwieldy form, tfiis animal 
moves with considerable fpeed. With a bale of 
goods on his back, an ordinary camel will travel a 
journey of many days at the rate of thirty miles a 
day. 

The paffion of k>ve exerts the fame, infuriating in¬ 
fluence on this as on the other fpecics of the animal 
creation. His negligence of food, his wild cries, the 
foam Bluing from his mouth, and the reftleffncfs of 
his motions, all indicate how violent is the impulfe 
which he then feels.* The female.is a year pregnant; 
produces only one at a birth ; and fuckles her young 
for two years. 

The Arabian merchants produce a mongrel race 
with the union of . the dromedary and the camel, in 
whom the vigour of the one is united with the mild 
docility of the other. 

Of all the animals which man has fubjugated, the 
caroeland the dromedary are the mo ft abjeft •Haves. 
With incredible patience and fubmillion they tra- 
verfe the burning finds of Africa and Arabia, carry¬ 
ing burdens of amazing weight. Inftead of diCover¬ 
ing fymptotas of reluftance, they fpontaneouSy lie 
down upon their knees till their mailer binds the un¬ 
merciful load. Both their conftitution and ftru'fturc a- 
gree to thebarren foil and arid climate in which they are 
produced. The.Arabians conlider the camel as a gift 
•ffent from heaven, a facred animal, without whofe af- 
ftftance they could neither fiibfi ft, traflick, nor travel; 

fts 

* D’Obfonville’s EITays on the mann'efi of various foreign animala. 
EngWli Tranfl. p. 173. 
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Itstnilkis thlfir common foodl They alfo eatits'flefh. 
Of its hair, wlych is fhedonce a year, they make gar* 
merits. From its urine, is cxtrafted Jal ammoniac ; a 
confiderable article of merchandife. And its excre¬ 
ments make a kind of turf which burns freely, and 
gives a flame as clear, and almoft as lively as dry wood. 
No wonder then that the Arabians have, from the 
earlieft ages, affidiioufly availed themfelves of the fer- 
vices, this animal is qualified to afford. Six thou- 
fand camels were part of the imtnenfe wealth of the 
Patriarch job. 

In tracing the annals of remote antiquity, we can¬ 
not difcover the period when camels exifted only in 
a wild date. But fo gentle an animal, would, the in- 
ftant he became known to man, be fubje&ed to his 
authority. 

They are faidtolive forty or fifty years* 

CAMELEON. A little animal of the lizardkind. 
It has four feet; and a long flat tail, whereby it can 
hang to the branches of trees as well as with its feet. 
Its head is, without any neck, joined $o the body, as 
in fiihes. In the head it has two apertures which 
ferve for noftrils. It has no ears; nor does it either 
make, or receive, any found. Its eyes are large, and 
verfatile this or that way without moving the head ; 
and ordinarily it turns one of them quite the contra¬ 
ry way to the other. 

It is a common tradition that the cameleon lives 
on air. Obfervation and experiment have (hewn the 
contrary. Infefis are its ufual food. 

This animal is famous among ancient and modern 
writers for the faculty it is fuppofed to have of chang- 
F ing 
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ing its colour, and affuming that of ,»he objetts 
near it. 

The Hebrew word coach, Levit. xi. 3®, which the 
Greek, verfions, St. Jerom, and the Englifh interpre- 
ters render cameleon, is by Bochart thought to be a 
fort of green lizard, which is lively and bold. Its 
Hebrew name lignifies fircngth. The word tranflated 
mole in the fame verfe he proves to be the real came¬ 
leon. [See Mole.'] 

CAMPHIRE. [Canticles i. 14. and iv. 13.] It 
has generally been fuppofed that the hegnah,* a beau¬ 
tiful fhrub, ten or fifteen feet high, like a privet, 
whofe flowers grow in bunches and have a lively and 
grateful fmell, is the plant here intended.+ But what¬ 
ever vegetable it was, certainly it was not a vine, and 
confequently the word tranflated vineyards, doth not 
fignify always, places where vines grow, but orchards; 
fhrubberies, &c.| So we read of pomegranets in the 
vineyards, chap, vii. 12. 

Sir T. Browne fuppofes the plant of which we are 
treating, theKuTTfoj of Diofcorides and Pliny, which 
grows about Egypt and Afcalon, producing a fweet and 
odorate bufh of flowers ; and out of which is made 
th a oleum cyprinum . 

Profper Alpinus, fpeaking of the feveral qualities 
of this plant, obfervps that clufters of its flowers are 

feen 

* L'guftrutn /SEgyptiacum latifolium. C. B. P, 170. 

f Celf.'Hierobot. p, i. p. 215. Hiller, Hieroph. p. i. chap. 54. 
Raji Hid. Plant, tom. 2. p. 1604. Shaw, Pocock, and others: and 
thus it is tendered in the Sepruagint and Vulgate. 

,J In Pf.il. Ixxx. 15. it /hon'd have been rendered the Hock or Jim, 
or n ere properly foundation. Taylor’s Heb. Concordance, 835, 134. 
and 866, 1. The vtotibranch, in the fame vetfe, Siould have been 
tranditid sdifice. Dutch. 
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feen hanging to the ceilings of houfes in Cairo, &c. 
to render the air mete modetate and pure.* 

CANE.+ The fugar cane is a native of the Eafl, 
and has been cultivated there time immemorial. It 
was firft valued for its agreeable juice : Afterwards 
boiled into a fyrup ; and, in procefs of time, an in¬ 
ebriating fpirit was prepared therefrom by fermenta¬ 
tion. This conjeftureis confirmed by the etymology ; 
for the Arabick word “QQ is evidently derived from the 
Hebrew which lignifies an intoxicating liquor. 
When the Indians began to make the cane juice in¬ 
to fugar, I cannot difeover ; probably it foon found 
its way into Europe in that form, firll by the Rad 
Sea ; and afterwards through Perfia by the Black Sea 
and Cafpian. But.the plant itfelf was not known to 
Europe till the Arabians introduced it into the foutr.- 
ern parts' of Spain, Sicily, and tho r e provinces of 
France which border on the Pyrenean mountains. 
From the Mediterranean the Spaniards ana Portu- 
guefe tranfported it to the Azores, the Madeira, the 
Canary, and the Cape de Verd iflands, foon after 
they had been difeovered in the 15th century : And 
in moil of thefe, particularly Maderia, it throve ex¬ 
ceedingly. And in 1506 Ferdinand the catholick, or¬ 
dered the cane to be carried from the Canaries to St. 
Domingo, and cultivated there.| [See Calamus.] 

CANKER-WORM. The hedge chafer ; j a fpe- 
cies of loculi : So called from its gnawing of her¬ 
bage 

* Nat. Hift. AJgyp. tom. 2. p. 193. 

f Jer. *i. 20. 

1 Grainger’s Sngar Cine, 1 Poem, p. 2. 

$ Scortletus Arloms. See Pbilof. TranftS. No. 234.. p. 741. 
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bage and trees. The Hebrew word is by pur trantta- 
tors fometimes rendered cankerworm, and fometimes 
caterpillar.* 

CAPER-TREE. A low and thorny plant. Its 
buds and fruit are ufed in fauces to create an appetite. 
We find the word in Ecclef, xii. 5.+ where Solo* 
men, defcribing old age, fay* the caper-tree Jhatt be inef- 
JtRuai ; which is a figurative way of exprefling the- 
failure of the appetite. 

CARBUNCLE. A very elegant and rare gem, 
whofe colour is deep red, with an admixture of fear- 
let.:}: 

It made the third ftone in the firft row of the high 
Prieft’s pe£loral.§ And is-mentioned among the glo¬ 
rious Hones of which the new Jerufalem is, figura¬ 
tively, faid to be built. || 

CARNELIAN. A precious Hone of a browniih 
red colour. Its name is originally derived from its 
jefemblance to fieih, or to water mixed with blood, 

CAROR-TREE. 

• See Nah. Hi. 16. Pf«l. cv. 34, Jerem. li. vj . Joel, i. 4. ii. 5. 

In our Englilh Verfion, “ the defirejbaltfeil." 

t Known to the ancients by the name of Anthrox. 

§ Exod. xxviii. 17. and xxxix. 10. 

H Ifai. liv, 11, ij. Rev. xxi. 18, at. “ The precious Hones men¬ 
tioned in thefe places feem to be general images toexprefs beauty, 
magnificence, purity, ftrengtb, and folidity; agreeably to the ideas 
of the Eaftern nation! 5 and to have never been intended to be ftrift- 
ly ferutinized, or miouteiy and particularly .explained, as if they bed 
fome precife moral or fplritual meaning. Tobit, in his prophecy of 
the final reftorntion of Ifrael, c. xii. id, 17. defcribei the new Jerufa¬ 
lem in the fame oriental manner.” bowth’s Notes to his new Tr. of 
Ifai. p. *45. 
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CAROB-TREE.* A lofty tree. It is quick of 
growth and handfome. It produces a fruit in a pod; 
pr legumen, like a kidney bean, an inch broad, and 
ten or twelve inches long. They iffue in clutters 
from the branches and body of tike tree in a very lin¬ 
gular manner. Thcfe pods are thick, mealy,'and of 
a fweetilh tafte ; when dry they are given to cattW 
as provender. 

Some have called the fruit locufta , and fappofed it 
was the Baptift’6 food in the wildernefs.t And 
there is the gr.eateft probability that it is the prodi¬ 
gal’s ceraiia or hulks, [See Hujks and LocuJ}. 

CASSIA.- The aromatick bark of an oriental tree 
of the fame name. It is not much unlike cinnamon. 
Theophraftus and Pliny mention it along with myirh, 
frankincenfe, and cinnamon ; and fay that they all 
come from Arabia.^ And both Theophraftus and 
Virgil fpeak of it as ufed to-perfume ointments.^ Its 
gre?t reputation in early times as a perfume may bq 
inferred from Expd. xxx. 24. and Pfal. xlv, 8». 

There is no mention of the kind of fpice whicht 
the ; Hebrews called kidhpji but in Exod. xxx. 24. and 
in Ezek. xvii. 19; where it is joined with calamus, 
and reckoned among the precious things brought tp. 
the marts of Tyre. Therefore it doth not fignify 
that cailia which is now ufed as a medicine, but thet 
E 2 fort 

* Called in Spain alvarob.a^ garojtro^ carobbe 1 or Ucuji. See Dil* 
Ion’s travels in Spain, p. 360. note.— Ceratonia, carogtft, and -S/, 
John's bread. Miliar.— Ceratonia, filiqua. L*n. SpeOh Plant. 1513. 
—And by ether boranifts, ceratonia edults. 

(•f japnea* Hift. of Gibraltar. Millar’s Gardener’s Ditfionary j, 
and others. 

J Theoph. de Plant. Lib. 9 c. 4, 5. Plin. Lib. ia. c. 19. 

§ Theoph. de Flant, Lib. 9. c, 7*. Virg. Gecrg. a. v. 466. 
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fort called by Pliny ifocinnamon, becaufe it was eqlual 
to cinnamon in virtue and in value.* But this dif¬ 
fering but little from cinnamon, Scacchus thinks for 
that very reafon, that we are here to underftand by 
kidhah that aromatick compofition ext rafted from a 
plant which the ancients call cofius ; the belt of 
which was brought out of Arabia, and was of a white 
colour, as he proves from Avicenna, Diolcorides, and 
Pliny. And it appears, from Propertius, + that it was 
ufed on the altars together with frankincenfe- 

CATERPILLAR.^ A fpecies of loculi. The 
name alludes to its confuming the fruits of the earth. § 

Jeremiah fpeaks of the rough caterpillar, li. 27. He 
mull mean that kind of which Claudian fays “ horrtt 
apex capitis.” Compare with this Nahum,.iii. 17. and 
Rev. ix. 7. 

CEDAR. A large and noble evergreen tree ; 
clalfed by Linnaeus amongthe junipers. It is of lofty 
height ;|[ and its far extended branches afford a fpa- 
cious fhelter and (hade. See Ezek. xxxi. 5, 6, 8. 
The wood is very valuable : It is of a reddilh colour, 
of an aromatick fmell,and is reputed almoft immortal 
and incorruptible, a prerogative that it owes highly 
to its bitter tafte that the worms cannot endure, and 
its refinous oil which ptefervesit from injuries of the 

weather. 

* Plin. I. is. e. 19. and Salmaf. Plin. Exercit. in Solin. p. 1301. 

f “ Coftum molledate, et blandi mibi thuris honores.” 

Bruchut. § Bochart: And Tajrlori’ Heb. Concordance, 
Mo. 614. 

[| Eaelc. xxxi. 5. Cclfius Hierobot. p. 94. Coto*icu» Itiner. p. 380. 
Raunolf’i Travel, Part 2. c. 12. p. so8. Axtiui d* Arbor. Con. 
if. p. $. 
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weather.* The ark of the covenant, the temple 
of Solomon, and that of Diana at Ephefus, were all 
built with it. 

The tree is much celebrated in fcripture. It is call. 

the glory of Lebanon, + On that mountain itmuflt 
in former times have flouriftied in great abundance. 
There are fome now growing there, prodigiously thick 
and large. But travellers who have vifited the place 
within thefe two or three, centuries, and who de- 
fcribe the old cedars as trees of a prodigious fize, in. 
form us that their number is diminilhed greatly.J 
Rauwolf fays, in his travels, that there was not upon 
mount Libanus.at the time when he was there, 1574, 
more than twenty fix remaining. Maundrell ascend¬ 
ed the-, mountain May 9, 1699. He obferves that 
the cedars grow quite upon its fujnmit among the 
fnow : That fome of them were very old, and of pro. 
digious bulk ; others younger and of a fnftller fize. 
Of the former he could reckon up only fixteen ; but 
the latter were numerous. He meafured one of 
the. largefi, and found it. to be twelve-yards and 
fix. inches in girt, and yet found ; and thirty 
feven yards in the fpread of its boughs. § M. Bil. 
lardiere, who travelled thither in 1789, fays that 
only feven of thofe of fuperiour fize and antiquity 

remain. 

• Some cedar wood was found frefb m the temple of IJtica in Bat- 
bary about 2000 years old. 

+ Ifai. Ix. 13. 

t This may perhaps be owing, fays Mr. Merrick, to the havoclc 
and devaluation made amoip the cedars by the various invaders of the 
Holy land, and particularly the Saracens. See Cellius Hierob,.\>. 86, 
and Michaelis, receuil de queftton: propojees dune SccietSde Savant 
qui par ordre de fa majejidPanoife font It voyage del'Arabic^ 1763. 
p, 308. 

§ Journey from Aleppo to JerufaUm, p. 142, 
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remain. The large ft, eighty or nhuety feet in height.; 
and the trunks from eight to nine feet in diameter. 
Thefe are preferved with religious ftrittnefs. For 
we are informed, from the memoirs of raiffionarics 
into the Levant, that upon the day of the transfigur¬ 
ation, the Patriarch of the Maronites,* atttnded by a 
number of bifhops, priefts, and monks, and followed 
by five or fix hundred of the religious from all parts, 
repairs to thefe trees, and there celebrates the feftival 
which is called ,l tAe JeaJt of etdars.” We are alfo 
totd that the Patriarch officiates pontifically upon this, 
foleran occafion ; that :his followers are particularly 
mindful of the hleffod Virgin on this day. becaufe the 
fcripture compares her to the cedars of Lebanon j 
and that the fame holy father threatens with eccleft- 
aftical cenfure thofe who prefume to hurt or diminifh, 
the fti-H remaining cedars. 

The Pftdmiftf makes a proper and fine allufion to 
this tree in his dcfcription of the flourifhing ftate of 
a people. 

The learned 1 Celfiue, in the fir ft tome of his hieroho- 
tanicon, has offered to the publick two diflertations, in 
which he attempts to prove that btrojh and btroth% are 
the names by Which the cedar of Libanus is expreff- 
ed in fcripture ; and that tree § does not fignify the 
cedar, hut the pine. But the Septuagint, the Vulgate,, 
and the generality of modern interpreters, fupport the 

common 

* Maronites arc certain Eaftern Chriftians who inhabit near 
mount Libanusy in Syria, The name is derived either from a towa 
in the country called Maronia, or from-St. Maron, who built a 
monaftery there in the fifth century. Hannah Adams’ View of Re¬ 
ligions. ad* Edit. 

+ Pf, xcii. ix, 13, 14, and Jxxx. 10. 

£ Tranflated fir-trees in our Engliih verfion, 

§ Tranflated cedars in our bible* 
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common verfion. And Mr. Trew,* profeffor Hunt,+ 
and Mr. Merrick, adopt and defend the fame opin¬ 
ion. The latter has ably advocated this interpretation 
in a very learned and. ingenious differtation on Pfal. 
xxix. 5, annexed to his commentary on the Plalms ; 
With the concluding paragraph of which I lhall fin- 
iih this article. “I lhall only add one argument 
more in favour of our interpretation, which M. Mi- 
chaelis mentions as offered by Mr. Trew, and which 
he confeiTes himfelf not able to anfwer. It is taken 
from the following paffage in Ezekiel, xxxi. 5, 6, 8. 
where the ertz of Lebanon, or a perfon compared to 
it, is thus defcribed ; Therefore his height was exalted a- 
bove all the trees of the fields and his boughs were multiplied, 
and his branches became long : Under his branches did all the 
beafts of the field bring forth their young, &c. M. Mi- 
chaelis obferves that this defcription perfe&Iy agrees 
with the cedar, whereas the pine does not fo overthad- 
ow the place where it grows as to fupport the imago 
Which the words of the prophet prefent.” 

CHALCEDONY. Rev. xxi. 19. A precious 
Hone. It ought, perhaps, to be read carcedonius , that 
is of Carthage ; for there is not one word faid of the 
chalcedon in ancient authors, but they often fpeak of 
the carcedon, which is a fort of carbuncle, having its 
name from being brought from Carthage, which is in 
Greek Carcedon. J 

CHAMOIS. 

* Hiitoria cedorum Libani. 

+ In a letter to Mr. Merrick inferred at the end of hia annota¬ 
tions on the Pfalmi, p.zSj. 

J Hence Petroniua, “ < Quo Carcedonioe optas ignes lapideoi, 
mifi ut fcintillent >” 
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CHAMOIS.* A particular fpecies of the goat 
kind. He is remarkably (hy, and fprightly ; and em¬ 
inently fwift: And his fprightlinefs and timidity 
very often prompt him to exercife his agility and ve¬ 
locity. 

CHESNUT-TREE. Gen, xxx. 37. and Ezek. 
xxx. 37. It Ihould have been rendered the plane- 
tree. + 

CHRYSOLITE.^: Schroder fays-it is the pre¬ 
cious gem which we now call the Indian topaz, which 
is of a yellowifh green colour; very beautiful. 

CHRYSOPRASUS.§ A precious Hone, refemb- 
ling the beryl. (| 

CINNAMON. An agreeable, aromatick fpice: 
The fecond, and inward bark of a tree, called canella 
zeylanica. The tree from which it is taken is about 
the height of the willow, and grows in the ifland of 
Ceylon, and fome other places. From its roots cam- 
phire is extrafted.? 

CITRON-TREE.** An ever green tree, or fhrub, 
of the fame genus with the orange and lemon. It 
was firft brought from Affyria and Media into Greece, 
and thence into the fouthern parts of Europe, where 
it is now cultivated. It bears an agreeable fruit, in 

colour 

* The Rupicdpra of Pliny; the antelope Rupicapra of Pallet, and 
the lad edition of the fyft. net. Linnaei. 

■f Celfiui bierob. Hiller, hierophot. para. 1. c. 43. p, 402, and 
Taylor’s Heb.Cone. no. 1415. 

JRev.xxi.io. § ib. 19. || Plin, Nat. Hitt. I. 37. c. 5, 

Pomet’s Hift. of drugs, p. 71. and Brook's NatHift. v. 6.p.7j. 

* * Citrium citrum ; or maht mediea . 
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colour, tafte, and ftnell, refembling a lerrfon ; but 
its fize is rather ,larger, and its pulp firmer, and fome- 
xvhat lefsacid. [See Apple tree.] 

COCK. A well known domeftick fowl. 

Many have fuppofed that Chrift referred 16 the 
crowing of this animal in foretelling the obilinate 
denial of Peter.* But there are difficulties attending 
this idea, which are fufficient to lead us cheerfully to 
adopt another more natural and probable. This is 
furoifhed us by a late ingenious critick.+ 

The words of the Evangeliils muft evidently be 
reftri&ed to a particular cock, or, inftead of one 
miracle, we muft fuppofe a thoufand. For other- 
wife all the cocks of Jerufalem muft have been mi- 
raculoufiy reftrained from crowing till Peter had three 
times denied his mailer, and then all their mouths, 
like that of Zecharias, muft have been immediately o- 
pened, and their tongues loofened. Thefe difficulties 
(foubtlefs are great, but they are not a little augmented 
by what the Rabbies tell us : For they pofitively deny 
that there were any cocks in Jerufalem. They fay they 
were not permitted to be there on account of the ho¬ 
liness of the place, nor yet within fome miles of it. 
For this reafon fome of the modern Jews cavil againft 
this declaration of the Evangeliils, while other pofi¬ 
tively diibelieve its truth. 

Now, let it be remembered that Jerufalem was a 
military Ration, and had a ftrong garrifon of always a 
thoufand men, and during the feafts of a much great¬ 
er number. They obferved the military ctifloms of 

the 

* See Math. xxvi. 34, 74 : Aid its parallels, &c. Mark. xir. 68, 
7*. Luke xxii. 60. John xxviii. 17. 

"1 See Theological Repolitory, vo)< vi. p. reg- 
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the Romans-concerning the placing and relieving the 
guard. The night was divided into four watches, of 
three hours each, i. e. from fix in the evening to 
nine, from nine to twelve, from twelve to three, and 
from-three to fix. They are thus fet down in Mark, 
xiii. 35. Watch , therefore, for ye know not when the tnaf- 
ter of the houfe cometh, at even , or at midnight, or at the 
cock crowing, or in the morning. 

Thefe watches, or guards, were declared by the 
found of a trumpet; and whenever one guard relieve 
ed another it Was always done by this ufual military 
fignal. The whole four .watches were clofed by the 
blowing of a fhrill horn, Orakenborch fays, the laft 
trumpet, which blew at three in the morning, was 
founded three times to imitate the crowing of a cock ; but, 
from the words of Aufonius, it might be the fhrill 
horn, which blew three times in imitation of a cock. 
And certainly this would render the imitation more 
linking. Among the innumerable proofs that it would 
be poflible to bring of thefe things take the few in 
the note.* 

Thus it appears that the guard or watches were 
relieved by the found of the triiMpet. The twjo laft 
watches were both of theta called cock croWings, 
becaufe cocks ufually crowed in that fpace of time. 
But as the trumpet founded thefe watches, its found 
was often called the crowing of the firft cock, and 
the crowing of the fecond cock. And more efpecial- 

fy 

* Silias Ital. lib. 7. p.154. edit. Drakenborch, and the learned 
note of the Editor upon the place. Vegetiua, de caftrorum ordina- 
tione, lib. 3. c. 8. Cenforinus, de die natali, c. 9. Mofchus idyll, n. 
Aufooiui; and Grarv. antiq. v. 4. p. 1184. Juvenal, fat. y. I. ice, 
and Ariftophanes, a; quoted by Whitby on Mark xiv. 68. 
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ly the laft founding, becaufe it blew three times in 
imitation, as Aulonius fays, of the flirill note of a 
cock. 

1 conclude, therefore, fays our author, that when 
Chrift prophecied, that before the cock crew twice 
Peter Ihould deny him thrice, he did not Hake his ve¬ 
racity on the uncertain caprice of an individual brute, 
but on a thing certain and con ft ant, the trumpet 
founding the fourth watch. ■ 

COCKATRICE. ThebafilHk. The cockatrice 
is a fabulous reptile, which never exifted but ih fancy. 

COCKLE. This is well known, being a com¬ 
mon and hurtful weed in our corn. The Hebrew 
word bojhah. Job xxxi. 40. fignvfies JUnking ttxed.* 
What particular kind is intended cannot eafily be de¬ 
termined. 

CONY. The rabbit; or red eyed hare, with a 
fhort tail. Bochart, and others, have fuppofed the 
fehaphan of the fcriptures to be the jerbua. But Mr. 
-Bruce proves that the alhkoko is intended. 

QSee AJhkdko.^ 

COPPER* One of the fix primitive metals. It is 
the mod duftile and malleable metal after gold and 
filver. Of copper and lapis calminaris is formed brafs. 

CORAL.+ A hard, ftony, marine fubftance, re- 
fcmbiing in figure the item of a plant divided into 

branches, 

* Taylor’s tlebr. Cone. no. 143. from the root IIO 10 to 
te hatbjme and odious. 

+ From Koftl aXof daughter of the Jea. Vaft groves of it 
grew on the rocks in the Red Sea, Petfian gulf, tee. See Chryfaft. 
-ex Strab, geogr. 1 .16. p, 213. td. Hudfen, and Shaw’s travels, p, 
■3S4. tec. 
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branches. It is of different colours ; black, white, 
and red. The latter is the fort emphatically called co¬ 
ral, as being the mod common, and moll valuable, and 
employed in the way of ornament. It is of a fine 
uniform red colour throughout its whole fubdance. 

This, though no gem, is ranked by the author of 
the book of Job xxviii. r8. with the onyx and fap- 
phirc. It mud however be owned that the fignifica- 
tion of the original word is altogether uncertain. 

The Syrians anciently brought it from the South, 
and traded therein with the Tyrians. Ezek. xxvii. 16. 

Mr. Bruce* thinks the fea Zuph, in our and other 
verfions called the Red Sea, fhould be named theJta. of 
(oral. “ As for what fanciful people have faid of any 
rednefs in the fea itfelf, or colour in the bottom, the 
reader may allure himfelf all this is fiflion, the Red 
Sea being in colour nothing different from the Indian 
or any other ocean. 

“There is a greater difficulty in afligning a reafon 
for the Hebrew name, yam Jupk ; properly fo called, 
fay learned authors,; from the quantity of weeds in it. 
But I mud confefs, in contradiftion to this, that I 
never in my life (and I have feen the whole extent 
of it) Taw a weed of any fort in'it; and, ihdeed, upon 
the flighted confederation it will appear to any one 
that a narrow gulph, under the immediate influence of 
monfoons blowing from contrary point fix months 
each year, would have too much agitation to produce 
fuch vegetables, feldom found but in dagnant waters, 
and feldo.mer, if ever, found in fait ones. My opin¬ 
ion then is, that it is from the large trees ,f or plants, of 

white 

* Travels, p. 246.8vo. 

+ t faw one of thefe, which from a root nearly central, throw oat 
ramifications in a nearly circular form, meafuring twenty fix feet 
diameter every way. 
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•white coral, fpread every where over the bottom of 
the Red Sea, perfefclly in imitation of plants on land, 
that the fea has obtained this name.” 

While I am making this extraft a learned friend* 
ftrengthens, by his ingenious criticifms, this opinion 
of Mr. Bruce. Heobferves that the word fvph means 
fometimes pojl, or fake, to which the large branches 
of coral may bear fome referablance. Or. Shaw 
fpeaks of them as fo confiderable that they tied their 
boats to them. The fea is at this day called Bahrfuf, 
and the vegetation it produces fufo. And Calmet 
produces the authority of Don John de Cattro, Vice¬ 
roy of the Indies for the King of Portugal, who be¬ 
lieves likewife that it has its name, jamfuph, from the 
great quantity of coral found in it. - 

If after this 1 might hazard a conje&ure of my own 
I would contend that-it means the extreme, or boundary 
fea ; my reafons for which 1 will produce after ac¬ 
counting for the name it now bears. It is certain 
that the books of the old teflament invariably call it 
thi fea zuph. And I am inclined to believe that the 
name red was not given to it till after the Idumeans 
[or Edomites] had fpread themfelves from Eaft to 
Weft till they came to border upon and poflefs this 
fea. They had long the property and ufe of it for 
their fhipping, Then it came to be called by the 
name of the fea of Edom, which the Greeks tranilated 
thalaje Erythrea, the fea of Erythfas (the fame as Edom), 
Edom fignifying red A In i Kings, ix. 26, and 2 
Cbron. viii. 17. the fea of fupk is mentioned as in the 
land of Edom, which may be coniidered as a con¬ 
firmation of this conje&ure. This 

* Rev. Mr. Weft, of New Bedford. 

+ Gea.zxv. 30, Buxtorf. Tailor. 
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Thisfea is twice mentioned* exprpfsly as the limit or 
extreme boundary, of the poilefliaris of the Ifraeljtsa; 
And in feveral inftancesi is implied, or included, ii» 
the boundary. The original and* moft general mean¬ 
ing of fuph is end, limit, extremity, or hinder part.% 
This has induced me to believe it originally called by 
the Jews the further boundary fea . That, it was not 
named jupk hecaufe abounding in total. I apprehend 
from this circumftance that that marine production is 
mentioned in feripture by an entirely differentmame. 
It is fpoken of in Job xxviii. 18, and Eaek. xxvii. 16. 
as a precious ftbne, and is called ramut, from a verbj 
whole pi imary and ufual fignification is to lift,-ox 
raift up, and in Ifai. ii. 13, x. 33.: to havelojty branches ♦ 
Coral, as-we have before obferved, lifts itfelf many 
yards above f the water; and therefore might very 
properly be called, ramut, the branching ftorte. 

CORIANDER. A plant fomewhat likp parfley. 
It bears a fmall round fe,ed qf a very agreeable fme|l 
and tafte, though hoth in the plant are extremely 
naufeous. They have' , a carminative virtue. 

The manna might be like coriander feed in refpefl 
to its fqrm ; the two feeds together being about the 
bignefs of a pea, with a fmooth furface : But if Mof- 
e$ meanjjj that it. was like the feet} of gad in white- 
nefs, or tranfparency qf colour, it mufl be fome.oth¬ 
er plant that is meant by gad : for the feeds of cori¬ 
ander are greyifh. * 

CORMORANT. 


• Exod. xxiii.31. and Numb. xxxix. 3. 
f Peut. xi. 24. 1.4. 1 K-ipgi, iv. u, 24. PfaJ. Ixxii. 2 . 

t See Buxtorf, and Taylor. 

§ 01*1 rutn, whence the Latin ward ramut, a branch, 

|| Exod.xvi. 31. 
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CORMORANT. A fea-bird, nearly as large as a 
goofe. It may be diftinguifhed from other birds of 
this kind by us four toes being united together by 
membranes; and the middle toe being notched like 
a faw to, afiiit it in holding its fiflty prey. It is thir¬ 
ty two inches in length, and alntofi: four feet in 
breadth from the tip of each wing. The bill, which is 
three inches and an half long, is dufky, and deftitute 
of noftrils: The bafe of the lower chap is covered 
with a naked yellowilh fkin, that extends down the 
neck, forming a kind of pouch. 

The bird is extremely voracious. It lives upon 
filh, and darts down very rapidly after its prey. 
The Hebrew and Greek name of this bird is expref- 
ftve of its impetuofity. 

CORN. The generick name in feripture for grain 
of all kinds : As wheat, rye, barley, &c. 

The word meror, Levn. ^xiii. 14. in our tranfljtioh 
parched corn, is faid to mean bitter herbs. 

CRANE. A well known 'bird. Mr. Harmer* 
hath (hewn it to be highly probable that the hoopoe 
is the bird intended Iiai. xxxviii. 14, 

CROCODILE. An oviparous, amphibious ani¬ 
mal ; the larged of the lizard kind. They are found 
from eighteen to twenty feven feet long. Bochart 
has unanfwerably proved that this is the animal men¬ 
tioned in Job xli. by the name of Leviathan. The 
charaflers in the defeription perfefUy correfpond to 
that animal, allowance being made for poetical orna¬ 
ments and heightenings. But the defeription is not 
intended for a difplay of the author’s fublime talents,, 
G 2 and 

* Yol.ir. 443,446. 
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and merely to embellifh his poem. It bas a nobler 
defign. That defign is clearly explained in the tenth 
verfe. None it fafeya. that dan Jlir him up : j Wha 
then is able to Jiand before me ? Hence Job is taught to 
tremble at his danger, in having provoked, by hit- 
murmurs and litigation, the difpleafure of the maker 
of this dreadful animal. His high fpirit is brought, 
down ; his eonvi&ion is completed ; and hisrepent- 
ance and fubmillion fatisfy the Almighty.*. 

CRYSTAL. A hard, tranfparent, and naturally 
colourlefs foflil ; of a regular angular form. It has 
foitiewh^t the appearance of frozen water.—It is de¬ 
rived from a word which fvgnifies putt, clear, pellucid ,t 
Ezekiel okferves i. 22. that in his glorious vifion the 
likenefs of the firmament was as the colour of terrible cryjlalr 
i. e. terrible, (or wonderful) from its vail extent, and 
glaring brighmefs. 

CUCKOW. Levft. xi, 16. Hpb, facaph or fxh-kapk, 
Bochart thinks the fea-mew, or gull, intended here. 
Byt Dr. Shaw thinks that it might, agreeably to- its 
feripture name, be the faf-faf t a bird he faw in the 
£a(l, and which he thus defcribes.J « The rkaad, or 
fafjaj , is a granivorous and gregarious.bird-; which 
wanteth the hinder toe. There are two fpecies of it; 
the fmaller whereof is of the fize of an ordinary pul¬ 
let, but the larger is nearly as big as ttre capon, differ¬ 
ing alfo from the leffer in having a black head, with 
a tuft of dark blue feathers immediately below it. 
The belly of them both is white, the back and wings 

of 

• See the notei in Scott'e poet. verfiVm s Where the particular, ia 
the defeription are applied to the properties and mannera cf the 
•rocodilc. 

f Tajlor’a Hcb. cone, no. 49S. J Trawls, p, 25a. 
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of a buff colour fpotted with brown, whilft the tail 
is lighter, marked all along with black tranfverfo 
ilreaks. The beak and. legs, are ftronger than in 
birds of tije partridge kind. Rhaad, which denoteth 
thunder, in the language of this country, is fuppofed 
to be a name that hath been given to this bird from 
the noifc it maketh in fpringing from the ground ; 
as Jaf-faf, the other name, very naturally cxpreffeth 
the beating of the air when on the wing.”* 

CUCUMBER. The fruit of a vine very common 
in our gardens. The flower confifts of one leaf, 
fafhioned like a bell, divided into Ceveral parts. 
The fruit is pulpy ; and divided into three cells, 
where the numerous feeds are placed in two rows. 
Tournefort mentions fix kinds, of which the white, 
and green, are mo ft efteemed. Indeed they are very 
plentiful in the Eaft, efpecially in Egypt; and much 
tuperiour to our’s.f 

Haffelquift fpeaks of a cucumber, called chate in 
Egypt, which he thinks may be reckoned among thofe 
for which the children of Ifrael longed. It differs 
not from the. ordinary fort excepting in fize, colour, 
and foftnefs : Arid in being more fweet tq the tatte, 
and more eafy of digeftipn. It is eaten either raw 
or boiled, and is fuppofed very wholefome. 

The cooling properties of this fruit render it alfo a 
very ferviceable medicine in Egypt. Its pulp, beat¬ 
en up, and mixed with milk, is fuccefsfully applied to 
inflammations, particularly thofe of the eyes, j 

CUMMIN. 

* See Dtfertationi, &c. I. p. I. On the names given by Adam te 
thtf »n : ma)s, &c, 

t Celf. hicrofert* \ Profit Alp. v. x. p. 55# 
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CUMMIN. An umbelliferous plant; in appear¬ 
ance refcmbling fennel, but much fmaller. Its feeds 
Have a bitterifh warm tafte, accompanied with an aro- 
matick flavour, not of the moil agreeable kind. An 
cfTential oil is obtained from them by difti'.lation. 

The j ews fowed it in their fields and threlhed it 
out with a rod. Ifati xxviii. 25, 27. The Maltcfe 
fow it, and colleft the feed in the fame manner. 

CYPRESS. A large evergreen tree. The wood 
is fragrant, very compaft, and heavy. It fcarcely 
ever rots, decays, or is worm eaten ; for which rea- 
fon the ancients ufed to make the ftatues of their 
gods with it. Ifai. xliv. 14. The unperifhable chefts, 
which contain the Egyptian muminies, Were of cy¬ 
prefs.* The gates of St. Peter’s church at Rome, 
which had laded from the time of Conftantine to 
that of Pope Eugene the fourth, that is to fay eleven 
hundred.years, were of cyprefs, and had in that time 
differed no decay. 

But Celfius thinks that Ifaiah fpeaks of the Hex, a 
kind of oak : And Bifhop Lowth that the pine is in¬ 
tended. The cyprefs, however, was more frequent¬ 
ly ufed, and more fit for the purpofe, the prophet men¬ 
tions, than either of thofs trees. 

DATE. An oblong fruit, in the form of acorns ; 
and compofed of a dufky yellow fkin, with a fat, 
firm, fweet pulp. The tree that produces them grows 
in Arabia, Syria, Perfia, &c. They are commonly 
eaten by the inhabitants of Egypt, and other parts of 
Africa v it being their pi incipal food in fotne places. 

[See Palm~tret.'] DEER. 

* And, according to Thucidides, the.Athenian* buried the bodies, 
of their heroes in coffins of this wood, as being not fobjeft to decay. 
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DEER. A four footed animal, with parted hoofs p 
branched horns, which are (olid, and fhed every, year. 
But Vpjpfy fays that the (tag and deer are unknoton 
in Syria. 

We are authorized by mo{l trandations in adopt¬ 
ing the probable opinion tK*t thrift the wild ax,* or 
bekktr el <um ijk of the Arabs, the animal called ip He¬ 
brew yathntur ; Deut. xiv. 5. 1 Kings, iv, 23. which 
is about as large as our flag, or red deer, and of tbf 
fame colour. The flelh is very fweet,. and nouriih- 
ing.f 

DIAMOND. The moll hard and valuable of 
gems. 

It is called in Hebrew jahah>m, from the root l.alflm, 
which fignifies to break. Whence halmutk is a ham¬ 
mer, or maul, Judges, v. 27. For the diamond-being 
the hardeft of all hones breaks them all, but is brok¬ 
en by none. [See Adamant .J 

DOB« female <je?r. 

When the Arabians intend to deferibe a beauty, 
they make ufe of feveral fimiiitudes. They compare 
her face to the mild majefty of thetnoOn,' See. &c. A- 
mongfl others, a noil remarkable and common expref- 
lion of this kind is, when'they compare her eyes to 
tbofe of a rock goat, which is a very common animal 
in Syri^ and Paleftine, Haffelquift thinks this com¬ 
panion more remarkable,becaiafe Solomon, in hisCan- 
ticles, ufes fome, taken from the fame animal; and Con¬ 
cludes that we have every reafon to fuppofe, the doe of 
the royal lover, the rock goat. The beauty of the ani¬ 
mal, its being common in the countries where Solo¬ 
mon 

* The Bubaluc. ■}■ Shaw’s Travels, Suppl. p. 74. 
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mon wrote his books, and finally, the cuftom, which 
has continued to this day the fame, are all circum- 
flances which help to confirm us in this opinion. 

DOG. A domeftick animal, with which we are 
very well acquainted. By the law it was declared 
Unclean, and was very much defpifed among the 
Jews. The moft offenfive expreffion they could ufe 
was to compare a man to a dead dog. 1 Sam. xxtv, 
14. z Sam. ix. 8. 

Figuratively it denotes contempt, 1 Sam. xvii. 43. 
Bitter and fierce enmity, Pfal. xxii. 16. Once it al¬ 
ludes to watching and guarding a flock, Ilai. lx. 10. 

DOVE. The tame pigeon. 

Declared by the law of Mofes to be pure. 

' The dove is ufed in feripture as the fymbol of 
fimplicity, innocency, gentlenefs, candour, and fidel¬ 
ity. [See Pigeon.^ 

Job's eldeft daughter was named Jemima, probably 
from the Arabick name of a dove. This name was 
given to women of the greateft beauty in the Eail: 
So Semiramis had her name from Jemir jemamah, the 
hroivn dove. For the fame reafon the dove was made 
the bird of Venus ; and we find it placed on the head 
of the Dea Syria, whom the oriental imagined, as Lu¬ 
cian fays, to be the fame with Semiramis ; and it ap¬ 
pears by medals that (he was the fame with Aphrodite , 
and with the mater deorum ; and the lame bird is her 
conftant attendant when reprefented under thofe cha- 
rafters.* 

DOVES-DUNG. 

* Coftard, Diff. on the Mythological Adroit, of the Aacieati : And 
Heath 00 Job, p. xxxiv. 
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DOVE’S-DUNG. a Kings, vi. 25. 

Bochart obferves* that the Arabians give the name 
of dovps-dung, or fparrovi’s dung, to a kind of mofs 
■which, grow# upon trees or flony ground, alfo to a 
kind of pulfe or peafe, which was common in Judea, 
as may be feen 2 Sam. xvii. 28.—-This Ihould there¬ 
fore be tranllated—“ and three quarters of a pint of 
pulfe .” 

DOVE’S-EYES. Canticles. To conceive the 
-force of the companion, we mud not refer it to our 
common pigeons, but to the large and beautiful eyes 
of the doves of Syria. They who have feen that fine 
eaftern bird the carrier pigeon, will need no commenta¬ 
ry on this place. 

DRAGON' This word is frequently to be met 
with in our Englilh tranflation of the bible. It an- 
fwers generally, to the Hebrew thannim or tkannin, 
and tannot. f 

The Rev. James Hurdis, in a differtation relative 
to this fubjeft,J obferves thatthe word tranllated rehale 
in Gen. i. si. occurs twenty feven times inferipture; 
and, with much ingenuity, attempts to prove that it 
every where fignifies the crocodile. That it fome- 
times hath this meaning, he thinks is clear, from Ezek. 
xxix. 3. Behold 1 am againjl thee Pharaoh King of Egypt, 
the great dragon, [ ~_tannim~\ that lielk in the midft of his rivers, 
&c. i For what could a King of Egypt be more pro¬ 
perly compared to, than the great crocodile that heth 
in the midft of his rivers ? 

The 

• Hi-rot. T. 2. i. 1. c.7. + Lament. hr. > **■ Mataeb. •• J. 

JSvo. Load. 1790. 
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The fame argument he’drawS from Ifai. li. 9. f Art 
thou not it that hath cat Rahab (Egypt) and •-JL<oundc<Pthc 
crocodile ? 

From this ground thfc author proceeds to explain 
all the other paflagts ; and finds, that, though in one 
or two inftances there is reafon to hefitate, yet upon 
the whole, it is probable, that wherbver this an¬ 
imal [thannim, £&.] -is mentioned, it is the crocodile; 
and therefore Gen. i.'2.1. fhould be rendered great 
crocodiles, or the grrat'crococtfles.* 

H is entire remarks upon I'fai. xxxv. 7. will doubt- 
lefs be acceptable. The parched ground Jhall beiome a 
pool, and the thirjly land fprings of •witer : In the habita¬ 
tion of dragons, where each tay,fhallbe graft with reeds and 
rujhes, What can be clearer than that the croco¬ 
dile is the ftfbje&of the latter-part of thi6 verfe ? In 
this chapter, one of the molt beautiful effutionS of a 
fervid and infpired imagination, the prophet is figur¬ 
atively deferibing the redemption of man, by the re¬ 
moval of every thing grievous to him, and the accef- 
fion of every thing- pleafant. The wildernefs is to 
become a garden, and to -blofibm as the. rofe ; it is to 
bloflbm abundantly, and to rejoice even with joy.and 
finging ; it is to break forth with ftreams, and to be¬ 
come pools and fprings of waters. And thefe waters 
are to be without danger, for not only the crocodile 
fhall not be found in them, but the very fear of him 
is to vanilh'; he is, it feems, to be forever removed, 
and the habitation where he laid is to become grafs with 
reeds and rujhes. Here it is worthy of notice, that the 
crocodile was always confidered as an inhabitant of 
the wildeYnefs. And fuch he might well be deemed ; 

for 


* Aaaljtical Review for OS. 1790. 
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■for the defatts, as the reader may fee in Mr. Irwin’s 
charts, came very near to the banks of the Nile; and 
we may naturally fuppofe he would frequent thofe 
ihores of his river which were defolate and not cul¬ 
tivated, becaufe there he would be leaft moleded. 
Accordingly, in Mai. i. 3. he is ftiled, the crocodile oj 
the wildcmefs. Again, in Jfai. xliii. 20. the beajls of the 
fieldJhall honour nie, the crocodiles , and the daughters of the 
ofirich, becaufe I give waters in the wildernc/s. And a- 
gain, Ezek. xxix. 4. where hooks are to be put into 
his jaws, and he is to be brought up out of the midft 
of his rivers, it is as follows, and I naill leave thee thrown 
into the<wi!deintfs. When the crooodile thus delight¬ 
ed in unfrequented places, it will not appear wonder¬ 
ful that he ihould choofe the ruins of old deferted 
towns and cities, which were near rivers and lakes, 
for his efpecial abode When out of the water. Of 
Babylon, therefore, it might properly be faid, Il'ai, 
xiii. 22. that; when fhe became defolate the crocodiles 
Jhould cry in her pleafant palaces ; and Jer. Ii. 37.' that fhe 
fhotild be a dwelling place for crocodiles. And from 
hence, poflibly, the prophets of the old teftament 
borrowed a figurative expreflion, and faid of every 
city that was to be utterly deftroyed, that it fhould 
become a den of crocodiles, and a court for the daughters 
ofthe ofirich.* For it does not appear, I think, that 
thefe places were acceflible to the crocodile, efpecial- 
ly the mountains of Efitu 5 and perhaps it may be 
doubted whether Babylon itfelf was ever its habita¬ 
tion ; for I know not that the crocodile is to be found 
in the river Euphrates. Should it, however, be infill¬ 
ed on, that thefe paffairs are to be underdood literal¬ 
ly* 

• Jer. in. 11. x.zi. xlix. 33. Mil.i. 3. 

H 
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Jy, it tnuft be no very improbable conjecture that, 
under the general name of crocodile , the Hebrews might 
include every fpecies of lizard , in the fame manner as 
we, under the general name of lizard, include the cro¬ 
codile.’’ 

The learned Bifhop Edward Pocock is perfuaded that 
tannim , Mic, i. 8, and Mai. i. g. means Jackals, lie 
refers to an ancient Syriac verfion, to an Arabic one 
by Rabbi Saadias, and to the manufcript notes of R. 
Tanchum, a learned Jew,* as juftifying this opinion. 
And Dr. Shaw and Mr. Scott think the fame animals 
fpoken of by the fame name in Job, xxx. 29. and 
Jerem. iv. 3. [See Jackal, Whale.'] 

DROMEDARY. A fort of camel, which has its 
name from a Greek word which fignifies to ruit,+ by 
reafon of its fwiftnefs. 

The only obfervable diftinftion between it and the 
camel is, that it has but one protuberance on the back ; 
and inflead of the flow, folemn walk to which 
the others are accuflomed, it paces, and is generally 
believed to go as far in one day as the others do in 
three.J Thofe trained, not for beads of burden, but 
folely for the purpofesof travelling or war, have been 
known to travel at the rate of thirty leagues a day, 
though bearing each two or three foldiers, with their 
war equipage.^ Yet it is not fo much the quicknefs 
of his motions, as the length of his legs, his travelling 
with a Heady, equal pace, and his feldom needing to 
flop for reft or refrefhment, that enables this animal 

to 

* This Rabbi wrote on the whole gld TeiUroent in Arabic, part 
-®f which the Bi/hop, procured frosn the Eaft. 

+ A gCfACO. 

it Ruiki’s Aleppo, p. 47. § D’ObConyille's EiTajs, p. 174, 
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to perform fuch joumies. For this reafon meffengers, 
who require hafte, are dispatched upon dromedaries : 
As in Either, viii. x. They are governed by a bri¬ 
dle, which, being ufually faftened to a ring fixed in 
thenofe, may very well illuftrate that expreflion, 
a Kings, xix. 28. of putting a hook into the nofe of 
Sennacherib, and may be further applicable to his rap¬ 
id retreat. 

Jeremiah, ii. 23. properly gives the epithet fwift to 
this animal. 

EAGLE. A large,bird of prey : Differing from 
the hawk by its bignefs, and from the vulture by the. 
crookednefs of its beak. 

Its fight is quick, ftrong, and piercing, to a prov- 
erb. It poffeffes in an eminent degree, the qualities 
which are common to it with other birds of prey ; as 
fiercenefs, voracioufnefs, ftrength of beak, and of tal¬ 
ons. It flies the higheft of all birds, and has there* 
fore been called the bird of heaven, 

It has been a common and popular opinion, that 
the eagle lives and retains its vigour to a great age ; 
and tha^, beyond the common lot of other birds, it 
moults m its old age, renews its feathers, arid is 
reftored to vigour and to youth. This circumttanco 
is mentioned in Pfal. ciii. 5. and Ifai. xl.3!. Wheth- 
er the notion is in any degree well founded or not, 
we need not enquire : It is enough for a poet, wheth¬ 
er facred or prophane, to have the authority of popu¬ 
lar opinion to fuppoFt an image introduced for illuf- 
tration or ornament. £See Rachamnh.~] 

GIEREAGLE. 
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GIEREAGLE. Lcvit, xi. 18. andDeuU.xiv, 17. 
is the ach bobba* of the Arabians, the ptrcnopUrus or 
oripelargus of the naturalifts. _ It differs but little 
from the ftork, excepting in its white plumage. Dr. 
Shaw obferves that there are f^veral flocks of them 
near.Cairo, which feed upon the cariop and nafti- 
*efs that is thrown without the city.f It is a very 
harmlefs and inoffenfive bird. It is nowasery rarely 
met with : Be (ides thofe in Egypt, they are found in 
the mountains of Greece, and the' neighbouring parts 
of Afia ; but in no great numbers. 

The figure which Gefner hath given us of it, is a 
very exatt and good one.J 

ELEPHANT. This animal is deferibed in the bi- 
ble under the name of Behemoth. £See Behemoth,"] 

The elephant is well known as the largeft, and 
ilrongefl of quadrupeds. An elephant’s body has 
been fometimes found to weigh four thoufand and 
five hundred pounds. The height of a full grown 
elephant is from nine to fifteen' feet. 

The trunk is a remarklble organ, almofl peculiar t6 
the elephant; although, indeed, the long, dependent, 
and flexible fnout of the tapiir bears fome refem- 
blapce to it. It is a cartilagenous fub fiance, compof- 
ed of numerous rings, terminating in a fmall movea¬ 
ble hook like a finger ; and having the noflrils in its 
extremity. The elephant can, at pleafure, contraft 
or dilate, and bend it in any direftion. The fenfe 
of feeling, is centred in this organ ; and is as delicate 
and diftinft as in the human fpecies. By means of 

this 

* Whitt feather ; A name given it from the colour of its plumage. 

+ Travels, p. 38$. J Lib, 3 de Avib. p. J76. 
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this flexible and 'dexterous organ he lays hold of ob- 
jefts ; lifts from the ground the fmalleft pieces o£ 
money ; felefts herbs arid flowers, and picks them up 
one by one ; he unties the knots of ropes, opens and 
fhuts gates by turning the keys or puihing back the 
bolts. 

Histuiks alfo diftinguifh the elephant in a Angular 
manner. Neither jaw is furniihed with fore-teeth. 
Each has four large flat grinders. But, in the upper 
ar.e two enormous tufks, of a folid, white, and fine 
grained tub fiance, which, as they proceed from the 
gums in which they are rooted, fir ft point forwards, 
and then bend flightly upwards. Thefe are often fe- 
,ven feet long, and frequently weigh an hundred and 
fifty two pounds. 

It is not eafy to Convey in words a diftinft idea of 
the form of any animal. Words may aflift the ima-' 
agination to recal a form with which it is already fa¬ 
miliar ; but fcarce any clearnefs or vigour of verbal 
defcription will give the mind a ftrong and diflinfl 
impreflion of an image entirely new to it. In at¬ 
tempting to. defcribe the elephant, this difficulty .is 
felt. His eyes are fmall, but lively ; and diftinguifh- 
ed from thofe of all other animals by their pathetic, 
fentimental, expreffion. His ears are long, broad, 
and pendulous; his neck is fhort, his bask confidera- 
bly arched-; his legs thick, clumfy, and fhapelefs ; 
his feet undivided, but having their margins terminat¬ 
ed by five round hoofs ; his tail fimilar to the tail of 
a hog, and fringed at the extremity with a few long 
hairs of the thicknefs of a packthread. The female 
has two fmall teats, placed a little.behind the forelegs. 
The body is bare. 

H..2 Thu 
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The manners of this animal are naturally mild and 
inoffenfive. As he never makes an attack but when 
he receives an injury, he is univerfally beloved ; and 
all animals refpeft, becaule none have any reafon to 
fear him. He is nourilhed on vegetable food ; fruits, 
leaves, branches, and even young trees, corn and oth¬ 
er grains, which he devours in large quantities. 

The elephant grows flowly, and is fuppofed to live 
to a great age. The ordinary term of his life is at 
leaft between one and two hundred years. With his 
trunk, this animal utters occafionally a found like that 
of a trumpet. When enraged or alarmed, his voice, 
which feems to proceed from his throat and mouth, is 
a wild Ihrtll note, which pierces the human heatt 
with unfpeakablc terror. His fenfe of hearing is 
quick. He delights in the found of inftruments, and 
feems particularly pleafed with muftck. He has an 
exquifite fmelling ; and is paffionately fond of per¬ 
fumes of all forts, and of fragrant flowers. By a puih 
of his body he makes a breach in a wall. With his 
trunk he tears up trees.' 'To this - prodigious ilrength 
he adds courage, prudence, and cooinefs of deport¬ 
ment. 

Plains, forefls, and gently tifing hills, are the fa¬ 
vourite abodes of the elephant. He is a native of A- 
fia and Africa. He cannot bear the heat of the tor¬ 
rid regions under the line ; but is ftill more impa¬ 
tient of cold. All the elephants imported into £*-■ 
rope, however liberally fed, and carefully managed, 
have perilhed by a premature death. At Petctjburgh, 
though clothed and kept in houfes warmed by iloves, 
they could not bear the fevetity of the climate. The 
fpeciea are diffuiad over the whole continents of AJia 

and 
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*nd Africa, except where intenCe heat, 'or extreme 
cold, or uniform -cultivation, and the hoftiiities of 
mankind, keep them at a diftaqce. 

They live in fm?ll troops, or di^.in& families. The 
old ones ofton ftand while they deep. In wan¬ 
dering from place to place, ,tb|e males, who are armed 
with the larged tuCks, pm themfplves at the head of 
the troops, Thefe are the fir ft to face every difficul¬ 
ty. In fwimming over any large river, thefe lead the 
van, and feek out a landing place ; next follow the 
young elephants that have not yet attained their full 
growth, clinging together by the trunks ; the reft of 
the full grown bring up the, rear. A folitary elephant, 
who feems to have heen expelled from the herd to 
which he belonged, is fometimes met with in the 
woods. Such a vagabond is uncommonly fierce and 
dangerous. The enormous hulk of the elephant ren¬ 
ders bis .air grave and ftupid,andall hismptions flow. 
To avoid danger, or attack ,ap.enemy, an elephant 
lengthens and quicloepsbjs ft^P>X° a s to keep up with 
a horfe at a hrilk gallop, hut not,at full fpeed. 

Mankind have, in ail ages, been at great pains in 
taming elephants. They are caught in the forefts by 
artifice, dexterity, ftrength, and terror. They are fub- 
dued by threats ; apd dome.il i cat e|d by. kind treatment 
and carefies. Arid they are Rendered, at laft, traftable 
and fubmiflive. When A'exander penetrated <*rto In¬ 
dia, the natives ojppofed him upon tame .elephants, 
whom they had trained to military difeipline.* The 
Greeks, who at firft beheld them with terror, after tri¬ 
umphing over the nations of-tlje eaft, introduced 
them into their own armies. Either a part of thofe 

very 


* Curtiss, lib. viii, c>p. la, 13,14. 
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very elephants, which Alexander brought from : India * 
or others brought foon after into Greece, were carried 
by Pyrrhus into Italy, when he went to oppofe the Ro¬ 
mans.*' His elephants^ with the Macedonian taffies, 
rendered him, St firft, no unequal match to the war* 
riors of Rome > But Roman difciplinc, and Roman mag¬ 
nanimity foon'triumphed over hi» military fkill, and 
his gigantic cavalry. Elephants were often after 
that exhibited at Rorfie. The Carthaginians, as well as 
Pyrrhus, found them but weak aids again ft Roman val¬ 
our. In the circus they were at firft driven about, 
and (lain with darts. They were afterwards oppof- 
ed to bulls, and to the rhinoceros. Pliny relates that 
a number of elephants, exhibited in the circus by 
Pompey, when they found themfelves deftined to im* 
mediate death, made a vigorous, but ineffe&ual effort 
to break through the iron railing in which they were 
inclofed : Fruftrated in the attempt, they, with a 
wailing voice, and in a fuppliant pofture,. feemed to 
implore the companion of the fpeftators ; and fo im- 
pulfiyely were the whole people affefled with the dif- 
trefs and the fenfibility of thofe isajeftic animals, 
that they with one-affent arofe, and m tears imprecat¬ 
ed deftru&ion on the head of the magnificent general 
who entertained them with that fplendid fpc&acle ; 
imprecations, fays the hiftorian,which foon after took 
effeft.* 

The fucceffors of Alexander appear to have long 
continued the ufe of elephants in their asjnies. One 

of 

* M. ieBuffm and Mr. Pennant are of opinion, that the elephanta 
which Pyrrbnf carried againft the Romans mu ft have hren a part of 
toy!e which Alexander brought from India. This was noc neceflary. 
The intercourfe_between Greece and India was (tilt open. Elephants, 
as well as ivory, had probably become an article of commerce. 
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of the bra ve Jewi/h brothers, the Maccabees, terminat¬ 
ed his life in a glorious manner, by piercing the'bel- 
ly of an elephant, in the army of one of thofe mon- 
archs fighting again ft bis countrymen, with a deadly 
wound, and fuffering himfelf to be crufhed to death 
under the falling mafs. Elephants trained to war a- 
mong the Greeks , Had turrets railed on their backs, 
from which troops of armed men annoyed the enemy ; 
while a jlerfon. fitting on the neck, diretted the mo¬ 
tions of the elephant, and animated him to fight with 
His trunk. But when feared or wounded, they dif- 
dained all government, and fpread confufion, not lefs 
readily among their friends, than through the adverfe 
army. 

A tame elephant is perhaps the moil docile, gentle, 
and obedient of all animals. He forms an attach¬ 
ment to his keeper ; comprehends figns ; learns to 
diftinguifh the various tones of the!human voice, 
as exprellive of anger, approbation or command ; is 
even capable of being taught to underftand the im¬ 
port of articulate language; adopts, in many inftapees, 
the manners and the fentiments of mankind ; difcov- 
-ers a fenfe of probity and honour, and expefts to be 
honeftly dealt with ; relents every affront with force 
and dignity ; is generous, grateful, patient, magnani¬ 
mous,'and humane. Like mankind, the elephant is 
fond of gorgeous trappings, and gay attire. 

Hiftorians and travellers relate many tales concern ■ 
ing the prudence, penetrating fagacity, and obliging 
temper of the elephant, which can fcarce appear cred¬ 
ible. The ancients have alcribed to this fpecies fen¬ 
timents of religion, and the tendereft emotions of fo- 
cial afteftion. They p tactile, fay fome ancient nat- 

uralifts, 
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uralifts, rites of ablution with religious folemnity ; 
they venerate the fun and moon, and the other pow¬ 
ers of heaven ; they are endowed with a fpirit of div¬ 
ination, and their forefight penetrates through the 
mills which veil futurity : His Jealous gather around a 
dying elephant, cheer his lafl moments nuilh friendly fympa- 
thy and kind offices, bedew his corpfe with their tears, and de- 
pofit it decently in the grave. A modern traveller relates 
a no lefs wonderful ftory*; that when a wild ele¬ 
phant is taken, and his feet tied, the hunters accoft 
him, make apologies for binding him, andpromifehim 
the faireft ufage ; upon which the elephant becomes 
perfcftiy' fatisficd with his change of condition, and 
follows his new mailers qujptly home. Did this ftory 
afcribe ta the elephant no more than human fagacity, 
and human placidity of temper, I fhould no prefume 
to queftion its truth. But it fuppofesdiim endowed 
with an intuitive knowledge of human languages, and, 
at the fame time, attributes to him a degree of ftmple 
credulity inconliftent with his penetration, and a 
tamenefs of fpirit derogatory from his dignity of 
min'd. 

But many more plaufible anecdotes are told of him. 
When he wifhes merely to terrify any perfcn, he 
runs upon him with an afpeft of fury, but Hops when 
near, without inflifting any injury. He lades a boat 
in a river with amazing dijcterity, carefully keeping 
all the articles dry, a'nd difpofing them, fo that their 
arrangement needs not to be changed. In railing 
•wheeled carriages, heavily loaded, up a declivity, he 
, pu flies 

» Pere Vincent Marie, Voyegea de laCompagnie dcs Indea d« 
Holland:, t. i. p. 413, quoted by fluffbn, vi. 79 j and by SqicUic, ia 
hie Philofophy of N plural Hiftory, 449. 
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pufhes the carriage forward with his front, advances, 
fupports it with his knee, and renews his effort. If 
dragging a. beam of wood along the ground, he re- 
■moves obftacles, to make it run fmoothly and eafily. 

M. D’Ob/onville relates an anecdote of an elephant 
which reprefents him in a vefy amiable light. In the 
Laknaor , the capital of Soubah, during the rage of an 
epidemick dillemper, the principal road tothe palace 
gate was Covered with fick and dying wretches, ex¬ 
tended on the ground, and incapable of removing, at 
a time when the Nabob was to pafs on his elephant. 
The indifference of the prince about the lives of his 
perifhing fubjefts, the hafte with which he was to 
pafs, and the awkward motions and heavy fteps of the 
elephant, feemed to threaten inevitable death to a 
number of thofe unhappy wretches. But the; gener¬ 
ous quadruped, without receiving any comrnand to 
the purpofe, and even without flacking his pace, very 
dexteroufly a {lifted the poor creatures with-his trunk, 
removing -fome, railing others, and ftepping over the 
reft ; fo that none fuffered the flighteft injury.—^ In 
what is an animal, capableof fuch prudence, fuch dex¬ 
terity, ahd fuch gentle humanity, inferiour to man P 
In this aflion, both intelligence and virtue confpicu- 
oufly appear. 

Elephants are more influenced by a regard to this 
confequences of their actions than atmoft any oth.er 
domefticated animals. On the promi'fe of a reward, 
they are often induced to extraordinary exertjonsof 
ingenuity and ftrength. They are faid to be particu¬ 
larly fond of wine ; and it is frequently offered them to 
induce them to perform, and toreward exertion. W« 

find 
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find it ufed in this manner, fuccefsfully, in the wars of 
the Maccabees.*- 

■ The tufks of the elephant have long been applied, 
under the denomination of. ivory, to a variety of im¬ 
portant ufes, in the arts. Ivory is a material as well 
for the fine, as for the mechanick arts. 

ELM. £Hebrew alah , and a/im.] This particular 
kind of tree is fpoken of in Ifai. i. eg, 3^ ; and in 
Hofea iv. 13. In both thefe places Celfius under- 
Hands it of the terebinth : Becaufe moll of the an¬ 
cient interpreters render it fo ; in the firft place the 
Septuagint. He quotes eight places ; but in three of 
thefe places the copies vary, fome having Jpufi" in- 
ilead of Tf^rSu/Oor.J- Ancl he fhould have told us 
that the fame lxx render it in ftxteen other places by 
So that their authority is reaily againft him. 
Add to this that Symmachus, Theodotion, and Aqui- 
la, generally render it by ; the latter only once 
rendering it by rrpsStkfiof. His other arguments feem 
not very conclufive, fays Bifhop Lowth.§ He fays 
that all the qualities qf alah agree to (he terebinth ; that 
it grows in mountainous countries; that it is a ftrong 
tree; longlived; large and high; and deciduous. 
All thefe properties agree juft; as well to the oak, a- 
gainft which he contends ; 'and he a&ually attributes 
them to the oak in the vety next foEtion. But, 
neither the oak nor the terebinth will do in the 
place of Ifaiah referred to above, from the laft cir- 
cutnftance that he mentions, their being deciduous.; 
where the prophet’s defign feems to require an 

evergreen: 

» 1 Maccab. vl. 34. f The tab. 

1 The ttrebimb, or turf ertmetree. § Notes on Ifai. i. 19, 30. 
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evergreen : Otherwise the calling of its. leaves would 
be nothing .out of the common eftablifhed courfe of 
nature, and no proper image of extreme diftrefs, and 
total defolation ; parallel to that of a garden without 
water, that is, wholly burnt up and ■ deftroyed. An 
ancient, who was an inhabitant and a native of this 
country, underftands, in like manner, of a tree blaft- 
ed with uncommon and immoderate heat.* Com¬ 
pare Pfal. i. 4. Jer. xvii. 8. Upon the whole the Bi£h- 
op has chofcn to make it the ilex; which word Vof- 
lius, derives from the Hebrew alah ; that whether the 
word itfelf be rightly rendered or not, he might at 
leaft preferv* the propriety of the poetical image. 

[See Ilex, Oak] 

EMERALD. , A moft beautiful ^em; tranfpar- 
ent, and of a lively grafs green, without the leaflad- 
mixture of aiiy other colour. It 'is fecond only to 
the diamond in luftre apd value. 

This precious {lone was the firfl in the fecond row 
oF the Jewifh High Prieft’s pefloral:+ And is to be 
the .fourth in the foundation of the new Jerufalem.J 

The Tyrians traded in thefe jewels in the marts of 
Syria.$ They probably had them from India, or 
the fouth of Perfia. 

EERRET.|| ■ A fpecies of the weafel. • It has a 
{harp nofe, red and fiery eyes, and round ears. The- 
colour of its whole body is a very pale yellow. It 
meafures about fourteen inches ; and its tail only five. 

It 

* Iphratm. Syr. in loc. edit. Affeman. -f- Eiod. xxviii. it. 

JJtev. xxi. 19. §Eaek. xxvii. 16. xxviii. 13. 

U The maftela furo of the Syft. Nat. The viverra of Pliny. 

I 
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It is a lively, aftive, animal ; and the natural ene¬ 
my of rabbits. In its wild Hate it inhabits Africa ; 
from whence it was oiiginally brought into Spain, to 
free that country from the multitudes of rabbits with 
which that 'kingdom was overrun ; from thence the 
reft of Europe was fupplied with it.* 

Bochart will have the anakah, Levit. xi. 30. to be 
the fpotted lizard, called by Pliny fitUio. The lep- 
tuagint and vulgate verfion make it the mouje. 

Others tranflate it hedgehog , letch or falamandtr, &c. 
It is plain, that it has its name from its whining noifef; 
and that it was unclean under the law, 

FIGTREE.J This tree grows naturally in the 
Levant; where it becomes large, dividing into many 
branches, which are furnilhed with leaves fhaped 
like thofeof the mulberry. It affords a friendly {hade 
in thofe hot countries.. 

The fruit .it bears is produced from the trunk and 
large branches, and not from the fmaller (hoots, as in 
moft other trees. It is foft, fweet, and very nourilh- 
ihg. 

The tree was very common in Paleftine : And, 
with its fruit, is frequently mentioned in fcriptuce. 

Milton is of opinion that the banian tree$ was that 
with whofe leaves our firft parents made themfelves 
aprons,j| But his account, as to the matter of fa Et, 
wants even probability to countenance it. For the 
leaves of this, are fo far from being, as he has deferibed 

them, 

* Edinb. Syft. v. i. p. 409, f Taylor’i Heb. Cone, no, 88. 

I Ficus, gen. plant. Lin. 103*. Toura. inft. R. H. 662, tab. 4*0. 

§ Ficus indica ; Opuntia, Tourn. Z39. T«n», Hart. Eilh. *93. 

Cactus, Lin. gen.plant. 339. 

I I Parai. Lj.K ix. iter. 
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them, of the bignefs of an Amazonian target, that 
they feldom or never exceed fi ve inches in length and 
three in breadth. Therefore we mull look for anoth¬ 
er of the fig kind, that better anfwers the purpofe re¬ 
ferred to by Mofes ; Gen. iii. 7. And as the fruit 
of the banana tree* is often, by the moll ancient 
authors called a fig, ^ May we not fuppofe this to have 
been the figtree of Paradife ? Pliny, defcribing this 
tree, fays, that its leaves were the greatefl and moll 
fhady of all others. + And as the leaves of thefe are 
often fix feet long, and about two broad; are thin 
and very flexible ;$ they may be deeemed more pro¬ 
per than any for the covering fpoken of : Efpeeially 
fince they may be eafily joined together with the nu¬ 
merous thread-like filaments which may without la¬ 
bour be peeled from the body of the tree.§ 

The prophet lfaiah|| gave orders to apply a lump 
of figs to Hezekiah’s boil; and immediately after he 
was cured. And phyficians agree that figs are em¬ 
ployed with good fuccefs in bringing impofthumes 
to a ripenefs, and healing ulcers, &c. 

A paflage which infidelity hath much cavilled at, is 

fet in a very clear light by Dr. Markland_who, as 

he followed Biihop Kidder's moll ingenious iiluilra- 

tion 

• The Egyptian mams. Mufa, Lin. gen. plant* torn, 
t “ Folium habet maximum umbrolilfimumque." lib. 16. c, 26. 
t They are ufcd for napkins and table coverings, at the prefenc 
day. Miller, 

§ So Hornets Ulyfles covers hi* nakeJnefs in the wood j OdyC 
fi. 12 7. 

“ Then where the grove with leaves umbrageous bends, 

With forceful ftrength a branch the hero rends; 

Around his loins the verdant cinflure iprcads 
A wreathy foliage and concealing ihades,” Be oonii, 

H Uai. xxxviii. 2t. % Kings, tx. 7. 
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tion of the paffage, frankly acknowledge'!? the Obliga¬ 
tion; though Dr. Macknight, under the fame Obliga¬ 
tion, had not the fame candor.* The paffage is the 
following in. Mark xi. 13. “And feeing a figtree 
afar off having leaves, he came if haply he might find 
any thing thereon [and when he came to if he fOutid 
nothing but leaves] For the time of figs was not yet." 

“By the intervention of a parenthefis, undoubtedly 
connefl it thus—//; came if haply he might find any thing 
thereon —for the time of gathering fgs <w as not come. Th us 
Matthew xxi. 34. 0 naipoi rut xccpiruv, the time for 
gathering fnuit. Athen. Deipnof. L 2. p. 65. ed, 
1 597* xhuntnrxtS', uutou pu ruv XY&fiN KAIPfl, 
they , are caught at the time, of gathering's, or of fig f being 
ripe ; and thus we call happing time and goqfebtrry time, thp 
feafon fqr picking hops and.goofeberries. The interme¬ 
diate words flJihiit, dec.) are to be placed in a 
parenlhefis, as Gen.xiii. 10. Mumb. xiii. zo. *3, Joih. 
<*xiv. ?6. John i. 14. particularly Mark xvj, 3, 4. 
Who Jhall rol' away the forte (and, when they looked the float 
was rolled away) toe it was great. And lb Mask ix. 
3. as it ihould be printed .4 A like pofiuon o«f the 
parenthefis fee in Luke xx. 19. fnoti upofiv&naecr rat 
Xxov) Mark xii. 12. ch. xvi. 4. John iii. 24. Jof. 
Antic], v. 8. 2. Lucian in Zeuxide, p. 382. ed. 
Grrcv. Plut. in Pomp. p. 620. B. Markland. It is pb- 
jefted by Dr. Whitby and others, that when the Jig » 
trce fulteth firth leaves, the fuvmtr is nigh, Math. xxiv. 
32. and this tranfafticn was but about five days be¬ 
fore 

* Bowyer’s crit. coojeft, sad obf. on the N. Tcft. 3d. edit. 4to, 
178*. 

t Kidder's dttnonft. of the 1 Mefiat 4 psrt. ii. eh. a. y. 100. Ska. 
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fore the paffover. Matthew {peaks of the time when 
the generality of figtrees put forth leaves; for Pliny 
tells ; us, there were different fpecies of them,* Pra- 
tof(S\ Serotince, and Hyemales : The. fir ft cum meffe malu- 
refeenityus. To which Ifaiah alludes, ch. xxviii. 4. 
"Ihe glorious beauty of Ephraim Jhall be as the firft ripe 
£figj before the / ummer. Now, in Judea the harveft 
began at the paffover. Whether it ended at Pente- 
coft, as Fagius fuppofes, or when the wheat harvett 
Only commenced, as Grotius, may b$ a matter of dif- 
pute. See Levit. xxiii. 10. *5. But at which foever 
of thefe two harvefts figs were gathered, we may con¬ 
clude, that they were of fome fize at the paffover ; 
eatable, if not ripe. In a country where all kinds of 
figs grew, our. Lord came to a tree, which he hoped 
were of the early fort, if haply he might find figs on 
it; for it had leaves, and therefore was regularly ex- 
petted to have fruit, which was always prior to them, 
Thofe who will not be convinced that the tree fhould 
have figs on it at the time of the paffover, I fend to 
Julian the Apoftate, who obferves,+ that the figtrees 
of Damafcus, particularly, bore figs all the year 
round ; the laft year's fruit remaining while that of 
the next fucceeded. 

About Naples they have figs twice a year, in Au- 
guft or September, and about May ; thence exprefsly 
called Fico di Pafcha , as Mr. Holdfworth obferves on 
Virg. Georg. II. 149, J50. Dr. Shaw, in his travels,| 
fays, “The Boccores, or firft ripe figs, in 1722, were 
I 2 hard, 

* Nat. Hi ft. I. xv. c. 18. 

4 Epift. xxiv. p. 397. Jn Spanheim’a verfion, “ Et cura csetera- 
tum arborum poma exigui temporii fint, Deque aetatem ferant: Sola 
ficus ultra annum vivit, et fequeatU frufiius ortum comitatur.” 

t p. 246, and 370, 
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haidj and no bigger that! common plumbs 5 though 
they have then a method o-f making them foft and pat* 
stable, by ftecping them in oil. According to the 
quality of the feafon in that year, the firft fruit* 
could not have "been offered at the time appointed, 
and therefore would have required the intercalating 
of the Vtadtr, and poftponing thereby the paffover for 
at leaft the fpace of a month.” In the moft back¬ 
ward year, the Carly figs were of fome fizein fpritig, 
and kept company pretty nearly with the Paleftine 
harveft.—Mr. Toup, however, ftill looks on this 
place as a glofs of fome fciolift.* 

Mr. S. Wefton, though he confeffes ‘ the confutn- 
mate knowledge of Mr. Toup in the Greek language** 
yet juftly oppofes his idea of an interpolation. * How¬ 
ever aukward the claufe ( a yap i\v xatpoj Vmcwir) may 
appear to be, yet it is neceffary to the fenfe—at leaft 
the anbltmatical fenfe of the pafl'age.’ The words 
- xoapog cujtaiv, or “ fig harveft was not yet,” feem to 
have been added, to fhew that early fruit was expos¬ 
ed of a tree whofe leaves were diftinguilhable afar off, 
and whpfe fruit, when it bore any, preceded the 
leaves. Apply this to the nation. Our Saviour nat¬ 
urally expected in Judea, an early and continued in¬ 
crease of piety and obedience from 3 people fpecious 
in appearance, whom God himfelf had planted, and 
never ceafed to water. To make the annual and cuf- 
tomary returns, was yielding no more than a Grange 
land. And this is the meaning of the words of Mi- 
cah, ch. vii. 1. My foul hath longed for the early fig, 
The firft ripe figs are called ^Boccoies. 1 ! 

A very 

t Set Sh»w, utjufm. 


# Emend, in Suiif.parl il. 86. 
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A- very ingenious writer in the Tkeologicat RefrtJUo- 
ry* considering this miracle as an emblematical rtprejm- 
tition of the deftraftion that was fhortly,to be inflift- 
ed on the Jewifh nation for its unfruitfulnefs, ob¬ 
serves with abundant propriety, “That in order to 
fee our Lord's deftgn in working it in a proper, light, 
we muft, confider it in connexion with the Aifcourjes he j/bon 
after delivered in the timpie. Jefus knew what import¬ 
ant and awful truths he was to deliver to the people 
affembled there, and defired to imprefs them deeply 
on the minds of his own difciples in particular. He 
therefore firft pronounced a fentence of deftruftion 
on the barren figtree. Next morning, after the dif¬ 
ciples had beheld and been altonifhed ,at the full ef¬ 
fect of that fentence, he went with them, filled with 
admiration at what they had feen, into the temple; 
and after having filenced the cavils of the chief 
priefts and elders, delivered the three parables con¬ 
tained in Math. xxi. s8.—ch. xxii, to ver. 14. NoW, s 
in thefe circumflances, what impreflions may werea- 
fonably imagine to have been made on the minds of 
the difciples, when they heard their mailer deliver 
thefe parables with an awful dignity, and even Severi¬ 
ty of manner ? Efpecially when they heard him ap¬ 
ply the firft of them in thefe words, Verily Ifay unto 
you, that the publicans and harlots go into the kingdom of heaven 
before you — &c, &c. In the like manner, the fecond 
parable concluded thus, (ver. 43, 44 .*} Therefore, I fay 
unto you, tbe kingdom of heaven Jbali be taken from you, and 
given to a nation bringing forth the fruits thereof, &c. &c. 
And in the third parable are thefe words —But mu-hen 
the king beard thereof he was wroth, and fent forth bis armies, 

and 


* Vol. 1. p. 382. 
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*nd dtjlroytd lhofe murderers, and burnt up thtir city . .1 
lay, when the dUcipIes heard thefe things, ^ How mud 
they; have been affe&^d with them ? £ Could they 
doubt one moment, whether what they had, teen in 
the morning bore a relation jto what they now heard ? 
or, ^ Whether the miracle intended to exhibit before¬ 
hand, a divine attehation of the certainty of the de¬ 
nunciations fuggeiled in thefe parables ?’* 

FIR.* An evergreen tree, of beautiful appear¬ 
ance, whofe lofty height and denfe foliage afford a 
fpacious fhelter and (hade. 

The trunk of the tree is very hrait. Its wood a- 
bounds with a gum called rofin. 

The wood was anciently ufed for fpears, mufical 
mftruments+, furniture for houfes, for buildingj, and 
materials for (hips.. 

FITCHES.§ A fort of pulfe; more generally 
known by the name of chick pea. It is a creeping 
plant; with a fmall reddifh, and fometimes white, 
flower: Pods like thofe of peafe, but fhorter and 
flenderer ; thefe contain round, blackifh, peas. 

But Cel(ius||, and after him Bifhop LowthU, thinks 
dill fpoken of Ifai. xxviii. eg, 27, The former fays' 
that the ancients mixed dillfeed with their bread to 
give it a more agreeable relifh. 

The word tranflated Jitckes , in Ezek. iv. 9, fhould 
have been rendered rice. 

FLAG. A water plant, with' broad bladed leaves 
and yellow Bowers. They grew by the Red Sea, and 
. the 

•Tinoiabiet. Lin- Nah. ii.13. 2Sam.vi.-5. 

% Pant’C. I. 17. 

^ Cicer, Lin. g< n. plant, 7S3. Tournef.'mil. R.H, taf. 210, 

y Hierob. p. ii. p. 70. N. trar.B. oflfai. 
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the Nile. Of thefe Jochebed made an a He, to hbld 
Mofes her infant. Exod. ii. 3, 5. 

In Job v'tii. 11. moil probably the long grafs, 'or 
ledge, in the meadows oT the Nile ; very grateful to 
cattle, and proper for fattening them.* The fame 
is wfohgty tranOated meadow,-in Gen. sili. 2, 18. 

[See Retd, Rtjh.^ 

FLAX..+ A tplant very common, and too well 
known to need a defeription. It is a vegetable upon 
which the induflry of mankind has been exercifed 
with the greateft fuccefs and- utility. On palling a 
field of it, oners ftruck-with aftoniihment when he 
coiifiders that this apparently infignrficant plant may, 
by the ingenuity and labour of man, be made to af- 
fume an entirely new form and appearance, and to 
contribute to pieafure and health b<y furni fixing us 
with agreeable and ornamental apparel. 

Ifaiah in predifling the gentlenels and fweetnefs, 

the caution and tendernefs, with which >the Mefiiah 

% 

lhall manage his adminiftration, happily illuftrates it 
%y a pToverb ; the bruifed reed he fna.lt not break, the 
dimly tufting -fa* it not tptmth.% * l He fballnat 'break 

even jl bruifed retd, which fnaps afunder immediately 
when preffed with any confiderable weight; norfhall 
he extinguijh even the fmoahing fax, or the \yick of a 
lamp, which, when it firft begins to kindle, is put 
out by every little motion: With fuch kind and 
condefcending regards'to the weakefl: of hrs people, 
and to the firft openings and fymptotrts of a hopeful 
character, lhall he proceed, till he fend forth judgement 

to 

« Cell", hierob, p. i. p. 355. 

f Linutn. Lin._ pen. plant. 349. Toutnef. toft. R. H. 339. 

tab. 176. 

I lfji. alii. 3. 
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to viElory, or, till he make his righteous caufe gloriouf- 
ly triumphant over all oppofition. And this gentle 
and gracious adminiftration lhall charm mankind in 
fo lenfible and irrefiflible a manner that the Gentiles 
lhall confide in his illuflrious name, and dillant, yea 
barbarous nations, lhall feek their refuge and falva- 
tion in his grace.*” 

FLEA, A little winglefs infeft: Equally contempt¬ 
ible and troublefome. It has a fmall head ; large, 
;fine eyes ; and a roundiih body. It has feelers, or 
horns, which are (hort, and compofed of four joints ; 
■between which its trunk is fituated, which it buries 
.in thelkin of the animal it infefts, and through which 
it fucks the blood in large quantities. When beheld 
through a microfcope it appears to be curioufly adorn, 
ed with a fuitof polifhed fable armour, elegantly joint¬ 
ed and befet with {harp pins refembling the quills of 
a porcupine. It has fix legs, the articulations of 
which are fo exceedingly elaftick that it is enabled, by 
their means, to fpring to fdrprifing di(lances. 

David likenshimfelf to this infeft; importing, that 
while it would coll: Saul much pains to apgtehend 
him, from it he would obtain but very little advan¬ 
tage.* 

FLIES. Small winged infe£i:s. The kinds of flies 
are exceedingly numerous ; fome with two, and fome 
with four wings. They abound in warm and moifl 
countries ; as in Egypt, Chaldea, Paleftine, and in 
the middle regions of Africa ; and during the rainy 
feafpns are very troublefome. They formed one of 

tho 

• Doddridge’s Expof. on Match, xii, so, XI. 

f i Sam. »ir. 14. xxvi. so. 
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the plagues with which God humbled'the $ridfc,and 
defeated the obftinacy of Pharoah. In Exod. viii; 
at, &c. and Pfal. lxxviii. 45. the feptuagint renders 
the word deg fly*\ fo called from its biting, for it faf- 
tens its teeth fo deep in the flefh, and (ticks fo very 
clofethat it often makes cattle run mad. This infeft 
is defcribed by Mr. Bruce under the natne of the 
zimb .f It is in fize very little larger than' a bee, of a 
thicket proportion, and its wirtgs, whicharehroader, 
are placed feparate lilce thofe of a fly. 1 1ts head is 
large ; the upper jaw, or lip, is (harp, and has at the 
end of it a ftrong pointed hair of about a quarter of 
an inch in length; the lower jaw has two of thefe hairs: 
And this pencil of hairs, joined together, makes a re¬ 
ft (lance to the finger neatly equal to that of a ftrong 
hog’s brifile. Its legs are ferrated in the infide, and 
the whole covered with brown hair, or down. It 
has no fting, though it appears to be of the bee kind. 

A* foon as this winged alLflin appears, and his buz¬ 
zing is heard, the cattle foifake' their food, and run 
wildly about the plain till they die, worn out with 
affright, fatigue, and pain. 

The inhabitans of Melinda down to cape Gardefan, 
to Saba, and the fouth coaft of the Red Sea, are" Ob¬ 
liged to put themfelves in motion, and remove to the 
next fand in the beginning of the rainy feafon. This 
is not a partial emigration ; the inhabitants of all the 
countries,,from the mountains of Abyflinia northward, 

to 

# Kviiofiviu, 

+ This word it Arabic, and iignines tbi^fly in general. The 
Chaldee paraphrase is content wirh calling it (in ply xebttb, which hat 
the fame gfeneral flgnification. The Ethiopic vecfion calls it tjaitfalya, 
which it the true name of this particular fly in Gcez, and'was the 
fame in Hebrew. 
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to the confluence of'the Nile atulAAaboras, are, once 
in a year, obliged to change their abode, and feek pro¬ 
tection in the lands of fieja, till.the danger of the in- 
feft is over. The elephant and rhinoceros, which, 
by reafon of their enormous bulk, and the valt quan¬ 
tity of food and water they daily need, cannot (hift 
to defert and dry- places, are obliged in order to refill 
the zimbj to roll themCelves in mud and mire, which, 
when dry, coats them over likearmour. 

Of all thole who have written of thefe countries, 
the Prophet Ifaiah alone has given us an account of 
this fly, and defcribed the mode of'its operations.* 
Providence from the beginning, it would appear, had 
fixed its habitation to one fpecies. of foil, which is 
a black fat earth, extremely fruitful. In the plagues 
brought upon Pharoah, it was by means of this con¬ 
temptible yet formidable in left, that God faid he 
would feparate his people from the .Egyptians. The 
landof.Golhen, the poffeffion of the Ifraelites, was a 
land.of pafture, not tilled nor (own, kecaufenot over¬ 
flown by the Nile : .But .the land overflowed by the 
Nile, was the black .earth of the valley of Egypt, and 
it was here .that God confined the zimb ; for he fays, it 
ihall be a fign of this.feperationof the people, which 
he .had then made, that not one fly fhould be feen in 
the fand orjpaflure ground, the land of Golhen : And 
this kind of foil has.ever.fince beefi the refuge of all 
cattle emigrating, from the black earth to the lower 
part of Atbara. ; So powerful is the weakeft inftru- 
ment in the hands of the almighty ! Ifaiah, indeed, fays, 
that the fly jkallbt.in all the dejart pious, and confequently 
the lands ; yet thiswasa particular difpenfation of Prov¬ 
idence, to anfwcr a fpecialend, the defolatipn of Egypt, 

and 


* Chap, viii, *8, *9. 
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tun}. was not a repeal^ the general law, but acenfiqna- 
tion of it—-it was an exception for a particular pur¬ 
pose and a limited time. 

The Phdiflines Worshipped a deity under the name 
of Baalzebub, (that is, lord, vj the fly) hecaufe it was 
fuppofed he defended his Votaries from the flies which 
in felted thofe hot countries. This name was after¬ 
wards ufe'd by the Jews to fignify the prince of dev- 
ils.* It feems that the Amorites and Canaanites 
were alfo votaries of this idol. The author of the 
hook of Wifdom, chap. *ii. 8- having faid, that God 
feat flies againft them to drive them by degrees out of 
their country f,-adds, that the Almighty made thofe 
very creatures, a pnnilbment, to which they had paid 
divine honours. 

The Egyptians paid a fuperftitious worlhip to the 
beetle. And we find the figure of a fly upon fome 
Phentcian medals; as alfo upon the flatue of the god- 
defs Diana, at Ephefus.J 

FOX.§ An animal well known, and remarkable 
for his cunning difpofition, and his eagernefs after 
prey. Pennant deferibes him as a dog with a {harp 
nofe, lively hazel eyes, and (harp ereft ears/ His bo¬ 
dy is of a tawny red, mixed with afti colour. The fore 
part of his legs is black. His tail is long, ftrait, 
hulhy, tipt with white. He is fubjeft to much varie¬ 
ty of colour. 

The're 

* Matth. x, 25. xii. 24. 

+ Mentioned Exod. xxiii. 38. Duet. vii. 20. Jofli. xxir. 1*. 

I Claud. Menit. Symbol. Dian. EfbcJ.Stat. i.7. p. 391. Gronov. 

4 Cania Vulpes, of the Sjft. Mat. In Heb . Jbual ■, in Creei 


% 
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There is mention madeoF foxes frequently infcrip- 
lure. Ezekiel, chap. xiii. 14. compares the falft 
prophets with foxes, 'Either it was his defign to 
heighten their cunning andhypocrify in imitating the 
true prophets ; or he intended to (how that theft 
falfe teachers, inftead offupporting Jerufalem, endea¬ 
voured only to deflroy it, by undermining its walls, 
and (haking its foundations, as foxes undermine the 
ground to make holes of retreat for themfelves. 

Our Saviour calls Herod, the letrarchof Galilee, 
jox* ; fignifying thereby his craft, and the refine¬ 
ments of his policy. And to give an idea of his own 
extreme poverty, he fayst, the foxes have holes, and the 
birds of the air have nefts, hut the fon of man hath not vihtrt to 
lay bis bead. 

It is faid in Judges, rtv. 4, 5. that Sampftn took 
three hundred foxes, which he tied two and two to¬ 
gether by the tail ; and that having fattened a fire 
brand in the middle of the cord which bound them fo 
together, be let them loofe among the crops of (laud¬ 
ing corn belonging to the Philittines, and they burnt 
them : From the fields they went into the olive yards, 
and burnt them likewife. But the jackals are thought 
-by Dr. Shaw£ to be the animals here intended. As 
thefe beads are creatures by far the moft common and 
familiar, as well as the moft numerous of any in the 
eaftern countries, feveral of them feeding together, 
we may well perceive (as the Doftor remarks) the 
great poflibility there was for Sampfon to take, or 

ciuft 

» Luke, xlii. 3a. f Luke, ix. 3?. 

3 Trixek, p. 174, &c, * Edit. 
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Mufe to be taken*, three hundred of them. The fix*. 
properly fo called (he adds) is rarely met with ; neith¬ 
er is it gregarious. But Haffelquiit obferves that 
jackals are found, to this day, in great numbers about 
Gaza, And from their gregarious nature it is much- 
more probable that he Ihould have caught three hun¬ 
dred of thtm, than of the folitary.quadruped, the fox,+ 

Bochart has made it probable that the jackals were 
the thoes% of the Greeks, the btni am of the Arabians: 
and, that theiyim fpoken of in Ifai. xiii. zz. xxxiii. 14.. 
and Jerem. 1 . 39, rendered by our tranllators the 
htafis of the ijlands , an appellation very vague and un¬ 
determined, are the jackals. And though he takes 
that to have been their fpecific name, ye he thinks 
that from their great refemblance to a fox they might 
be comprehended under the Hebrew name of a fox,. 
jhual ; which is indeed almoft the fame with fciagal 
or fciugal, the Perfian names of the‘jackal,§ J; C. 
Scaliger and Olearius, quoted by-Bochart, exprefsly ■ 
call the jackal a fox ; and Mr. Sandys fpeaks of it 
in the fa'me manner The jackals (in my opinion- 
no other than foxes) whereof an inEnite number. ”|j* 
HaJTelquift calls it the little eaftern fox ; and Kaemp- 
f*r, that it might not Improperly be called the wolf- 

fox. 

• Simplon, being fo eminent a-perfon, and the judge of lfrael, 
might- hare employed abundance of people to catih this great num¬ 
ber of jatkale, and they might have provided,them fome time before, 
for his purpofe. Cruden. 

1 have endeavoured to concentrate the mot learned and inge¬ 
nious illuftrations of the critics and commentators upon this ftory ; 
and fliall infert them, in a diftindt differtatiun, in the volume which in 
to fucceed this, 

+ @»£f. 

^ IJoch. H'teroi. p. 1. 1 , 3. c, ij. ( Trav. b. 3. 
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fox.* It is ‘therefore very conceivable that the HH-i 
ciehts might comprehend this animal under the gene¬ 
ral name of fdx. 

To be the portidn of foxes, Pfal. lxiii. 10. is for men 
to haVe their land of habitation rendered defolate and 
ruinous, and. themfelvcs left unburied, “ On thy 
afking a gentleman of the army, fays Mr. Merrick, 
not Idng before returning from the Ea'll Indies, in, 
what manner the barbarous nations of that country 
difpofe of the bodies of their enemies killed in battle, 
he anfwered, that they leave them on the field to be 
devoured by the jackals and other animals. I could 
not but regard this intelligence as fome confirmation 
of their opinion tfrho fiippofe jackals to be the beafts 
here meant by the Hebrew word which is tranflated 
foxes.” [See Jackal .2 

FRANKINCENSE. Gum tkus ; fo called by the 
dealers of drugs in Egypt from Tkur, or Thor, the 
name of a harbour in the north bay of the Red Sea, 
near mount Sinai ; thereby diftinguifhing it from the 
gum arable, which is brought ffom Suez, another 
port in the Red Sea, not far from Cairo. It dififerb 
alfo in being more pellucid and white. It burns 
with a bright and ftrong flame, not eafily extingui fix¬ 
ed. It was ufed in the temple fervice as an emblem 
of prayer, f Authors give it,, or the belt fort of it, 
the epithets •white, pure, pellucid and fo it may have 
fome conneftion with a word, derived from the fame 
root, fignifying unftained, clear, and fo applied to 
moral whitenefs or purity4 

This 

* Amen. Exot. Fafcic. * rel. 9. §. 5. p. 41], 

+ Pfal. call. I. Rev, v>ii. 3, 4. { Pfal. IV, 7. Dan. xii. 10. 
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This gum is faid to diftil from incifions made in 
the tree during the heat of fummer. What the form 
qf the tree is which yields it we do not certainly 
know. Pliny one while lays, i.t is like a pear tree ; 
another, that it is like amallic tree ; then, that it is like 
the laurel ; and, in fine, that it is a kind of turpentine 
tree. It. has been faid to grow only in the country o£ 
the Sabeans*a people, in Arabia Felix.* And The- 
ophrailus and Pliny affirm it is found only in Arabia,. 
Qiofcorides, however, mentions an Indian, as well as 
an Arabian, frankincenfe. At the prefent day it is 
brought from the Eall Indies, but not of fo good a 
quality as that from Arabia., 

FROG- An amphibious, animal, too well known 
lo require any defcription.. 

When God ufed them to plague the Egyptians, they* 
fwarmed in fuch numbers, as to cover the whole land. 
They entered their,houfes and ovens; nor could thei* 
beds, and repofitot;ies for vi&uals, be keep free from 
them. . The magicians, indeed, went to perfuadq 
Pharaoh, that.Mofes was only fuch a miracle monger 
as. they wer.e, by imitating alfo this miracle (as they 
had done the precedent ones) and bringing a frefh 
fwarm of frogs., They . might indeed have Ihewed 
their Ikill to a better purpofe if they had tried to re¬ 
move thofe vermin, of which the Egyptians did not 
need this frelh fupply ; but it feems they , had not 
power enough to do that. Wherefore Pharaoh was 
reduced to-fend for Mofes, and to promife him that 
he would let Ifrael go, if he would but rid him and his 
tountry of that odious plague. Mofes took him at. 

K. a kit 

MTlrg. Gear. ii. 117. 
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his word : And defiring him to name the time when, 
he ihould free the land of thofe creatures, did preCife- 
ly perform his part ; fo that by the next day there 
■was notone frOg left alive in all the land. But Whit ft 
his fubjefts were gathering them up in heaps, in or¬ 
der to carry them off (their (tench being tike to haVe 
bred an infection) Pharaoh was thinking how tb e- 
lude his promife, not confidering that he only made 
Way for another plague. 

FULLER’S SOAP. [See Nitre, Soap Earth] 

GALBANUM. A fort of gum, or fpice, taken 
from a plant which grows on mount Amanus in Syria 
much like the large kind of fennel.* It was an in¬ 
gredient in, the compofition of the incenfe provided 
in order to be burnt upon the altar of the holy.t 

The word galbanum comes from the fiebrew chalba- 
nah ; which fignifies fat, unctuous, gummy. 

GARLICK. A plant whole flower is of the lily 
kind, and coniifts of fix leaves, with a piiiil in the 
centre, which at laft becomes a roundifh fruit, divid¬ 
ed into three cells, which contain the feeds. It has a. 
bulbous root, which is fometimes eaten. 

They grew in great pletity in EgyptJ : Where they 
were much efteemed, and were both eaten and wor¬ 
shipped^ 

GI£REAGL£, 

* Diofcorid. Lib. iii. c, 91, f Exod. xxx. 34. 

1 Diod. Lib. i. p. 80. CcffiUt, Hsflelquift, and others. 

Then, Goda were recommended bjr their tide. 

Such Javoury deities muft need be good 
Which fera’d at once for w r P>’( and for fad.'.'': 
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GIER EAGLE.* The vulturine eagle ; a bird 
between the Vulture and the eagle.f [See Eagle.] 

GITR. A fort of grain, which the Greeks called 
ftAotvOrti/, and the Latins mgeUa%, becaufe the feeds of 
thTs plant are for the hioft part black. 

Ifaiah, xxviii. 35, 27. fays that gitk is not threfhed 
with the common inftruments for that pUrpofe, fuch 
as cart wheels and pointed harrows, but with a flail,, 
or rotL only. 

Our tranflators have called this plant jitch. 

GLASS, A tranfparent, brittle, fa&itious body 
produced of a felt, and fend, Or ftone, by the a&ion, 
of fire, < 

There feems to be no referrence to gfefs in the old 
teftament. The art of making it was not known,. 
De Neri, indeed, will have it as ancient as Job : For 
that writer^, fpealsing of wifdom, fays, gold and giafs 
frail not be equalled to it. This, we are to obferve, is the 
reading Of the feptuagint, vtiigate, Latin, St. Jerom, 
Pineda, &c. for in the .'Eagiifh verftop, indeed of 
gfefs. We read thryftal ; and the fame is done in the. 
Chaldee, Arias Montanus, and the King of Spain’# 
edition. In other verfions, &c. it is read ftone j in 
Others beryl; in the Italian, Spanifb, French, high 
and low Dttteb, &c. diamond ; in others, carbuncle ; 
and in the targum, mirror. 

' In effeft, the original Word is zechuchib. Which i# 
derived from the root zacac, to puttfy, deanfe, Jhine, bit. 

whitt} . 

• Called, by the n»lural\(ts,fercropttrus, or arifetarpu. 

f Gicr ia the old Engliih name for vulture. > 

X Plin. I. ao. c. 17. Diofe. Mat. Med.!• 3. c. 93. 

§ axviii, ij. 
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tofiitc, tranfparent : And the fame word, Exod. xxx. 3,4, 
is applied to frankincenfe ; and rendered, in the fep-, 
tuagint, pellucid. Hence the teafon of fo many differ¬ 
ent renderings. For the word frgnifying beautiful 
and tranfparent, in the general, the tranflators were at. 
liberty to apply it to whatever was. valuable and tranf- 
parent. 

hloft .authors will have Ariftophanes to be the firll, 
who mentions glafs*'. But the word he ufes is am¬ 
biguous, and may as well be underftood of . cryftal. 
Ariftotle has. two problems upqn glafs : But the learn¬ 
ed doubt very much whether they be original. The 
firft author, therefore,' whomade unqueAionable men¬ 
tion of this matter, is Alexander Aphrodifocus. + Af-i. 
ter hitri the word [uaXo?] occurs commonly enough.. 
Lucian, mentions large drinking glalfes. And Plu¬ 
tarch* in hhJympofiaion,hys that the fireofthe tamarifk;. 
wood is-fitteft -for ■ making glafs.—Among the Latin,, 
writers, Lucian is the firft who takes notice of glafs.. 
Pliny relates the manner in which this fubltance was 
difeovered.' It was. found, according to him, by ac-, 
cident, in Syria,at the mouth of the river Belus, by. 
certain merchants driven thither by the fortune of the 
fea. • Being obliged to live there, and drefs their vie-.. 
tukls by. making a fire on the ground ; and there be¬ 
ing much of the.plant kali .upon the fpot, this herb be¬ 
ing, burnt to aChes, and,the .lands orftones of the place, 
accidentally mixed with it,a vitrification was undefign- 
edly made : From whence the hint was taken and ea- 
fily. improved.. Indeed,.how.old foever glafs may be, 
thq arl of making and working it appears of no great 

antiquity. . 

• See hit Comedy of the ClouJt, Sc. i. A ft. Si 

•f Chamber’*Cyclopedia, 
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antiquity. The firft place mentioned for miking it is 
Sidon in Syria 5 which, according to Pliny* was fa¬ 
mous for glafs and glafs houfas. The fands on this* 
ihore of the little rivet Belus were moft efteemed for 
this purpofw. Jctfephusfpeaks of this appropriation at 
t hem at large, in the fecond book of the wars of the 
Jews.t The firft time we hear of glafs made among 
the Romans was in the time'of Tiberius ; when Pliny 
relates that an artift had bis houfe detnoliihed for 
making glafs flexible : And Petronius Arbiter, and 
fome others, aiffare us that the Emperor ordered thy 
artift himfelf to be beheaded for the invention.. 

So that the faftitious, tranfparent fubftance now 
known to us by the name of glafs, may probably e- 
nough be referred to in the New Teftaraont by the 
Greek word u«Ac; : Though, as we noted, before, it 
is not mentioned in the Old Teftament- 

Our tranflators have rendefedthe Hebrew word, in 
Exod. xxjtviii. 8. aq .3 jolyxxxvii. 18. for fpeculum % 
looking glafs. The fa£l is, mirrors were, anciently 
made of highly poliihed brdfs, jtlvtr, or brafs and filvtr 
mixed,. See. The.making them of glafs coated with 
quick filver, is an invention quite modern. 

The laver of the tabernacle was made of mirrors* 
which the devout women offered. Exod. xxxviii. 8. 

In reprobating, in the daughters of Sion, their fu« 
perfiuities of ornamental drefs, Ifaiah fays, they (hall 
be dripped of their jewels, embroideries ; and our 
verfion fays of their ghaffes as well as fine linen, ch. iii. 
ag. ButBifhop Lowth, and the author of the new trans¬ 
lation 

* Lib. 36. c. 46, 

+ Chap. 17. p. 790,1. And Tacitus takes notice of it in 1 . 5. 
“ Belus amnis Judaico mar! illabitur: Circa Cojilsos conleSst arena:, 
admixto nitro, in vitrum cxcoijuuntur.” 
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lation of Ifaiah, rightly render it tranfparvit gtmtnU i 
A-kind of filken drefs, tranfparent, like.gauze ; worn, 
only by the mod delicate women, and fuch as, prefer-, 
red elegance to decency of habit.* This fort of gar¬ 
ments was afterwards in ufe among the Greeks. Pro-, 
dicus, in his celebrated faljle+, exhibits the perfpnage. 
of floth in this drefs 

. ———her robe betrayed. 

Through the clear texture, every tender limb, 

Heightening the charms it only Teem'd to Slide ; 

, And as it (low’d adown fo loofe anil'thin, 

Her ftatureihew'd more tall, more fhovy white her /kin. 

This, like other Grecian fafhions, was received at. 
Rome§y when luxury began to prevail under the Em¬ 
perors 3 it was fometimes worn even by the men, butt 
looked upon as a mark of extreme effeminacy.|| 

GLEDE.T Bocbart fyppofes the oxeye, a bird of. 
fharp and extenfive fight, to be here fpoken of. The 
etymology of the Hebrew words daa and raa favours, 
this conjeftyre : The'one comes from a verb which, 
fignifies to fie, the other from one to fly* 

GOAT. An animal, found in every part of th*- 
world ; eafily domefticated ; and. too well known to 
need a description. 

It was one of the clean beads which the Ifraelites. 
might both eat and offer in their facrifice.—On the 

fad 

* —elegantius, quam needle elfet probis.” 

t Xenoph. memorab. Socrat.). 2, 

% ErQnra Si, rtf xv wpn Stoihapirei, &c*. 

§.Tbe robes were called Multitia, and Coa, by the Romans, from, 
their being invented, or rather introduced into Greece, by one Pam- 
pfeit* »f the ifland of Cot. 

[^Juvenal Sat. a. ». 65. 


f Deut. xiv. 13. 
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?aft of atonement, two expiatory goats were brought* 
'one was facrificed and .the other banifhed into the 
wildernefs. . The latter was called afafel; frotii fjt 
« goat, and to wander about ; meaning the goat that 

.goeth, or is fent away , and wandcreth about.* 

Princes* and great men, are likened to hegoatsf ; 
as leaders of the flock. 

The reprobate'wicked are, in the New Teftament, 
called goats ; probably ftom the goat’s being remark¬ 
able for treachery and lafcivoufnefs : And in contra¬ 
ry diftin&iOn to the fheep, the emblem of innocence, 
purity, and meeknefs.| . 

' They cut off ithe hair in Paleffine, as they do dill 
in the Eaft, to makeftuffs of it, which derve for tents. 
■Goo commanded Moles to make part of the veils be¬ 
longing to the tabernacle of goat’s hair.§ : .; , 

The treffes of Shulamith are compared to 'goat’s 
hair.|j Bochartf refers the companion to the hair 
of’Eaftern goats, which is of the moft delicate filky 
foftriefs; and is exprefsly obferved by the ancient 
naturalift Damir to bear a'great refemblance (O' the 
fine curls of a woman’s hair. Le Clerc obferv'es far¬ 
ther that the hair of the goats in Paleffine is general¬ 
ly of a dark black colour, or very dark brown, fuch 
as that of a lovely brunette may be fuppofed to be. 

Dr. Shaw** thinks the tragelaphus, or goat deer, 
called wild goat, to be the animal fpokcn of in Deut. 
xv. 5, 

The kind of •wild goat mentioned Job.xxxix. 1. 
fays Mr. Scott, is the ibex, or eveck. Its habitation,* is 

on 

* Levit. Xvi. f Ifii. xiv. 9. Jet. I. 8. Zech. x. 3. 

X Matth. xxx. 33. § Exod. iV, 4. xxxv. 6, ire. xxxvii. 14. 

| Sol. Song,iv, 1, vi. j. Hieroz.t. i. I. 3. c. 15. ** S«tppl.p->Sj 
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on the top of the highest rocks*, where its perpetual 
leaping from precipice tp precipjce, together yjith 
the kids, expofes them to fo many perils, that \y it fl¬ 
out a lingular care Of providence the breed mull pe- 
rilh. It is remarkable for its fwiftnefs and agility ; 
for .the Iargenefs of its horns, which bend backward 
-and extend to the buttocks ; and for its a'ffe&ion to 
its parents and. young, ‘ {[See lbtx.~] 

GOLD, The moll weighty, perfeft, and valuable 
•of metals. 

Arabia had formerly its golden mines. + And the 
gold of Ophir, fo often fpoken of. mull be.that which 
was procured in Arabia,-on the coaft of the Red Sea. 
We are allured by Sanchoniathon, and by Herado- 
tusj, that the Phenrcians carried on a confidorabl* 
traffick with this gold, even before the days of Job, 
•who fpeaks of it, chap, xxii. 24. 

GOPHER WOOl 5 .§ There ate various opinions 
ebout this. . Some will have it .to be the cedar ||: 
Others the pine? : Some the box** : And others, 
particularly. Mahometans^ the Indian plane tree.+f 
The more probable opinion is that it is the iypytfs\\ ; 
which, beiides its refemhlance in name^§, is allowed 

to 

* 1 Sam. xxiv. z. Plal. civ, 18. Bochart hieroi. p. 1. 917—910. 

"t Pfal, Ixxii. 15. ** The gold of Sheba:" In dip Sepctiagity and 
Atabic verfcons, the gold cf Arabia. Sheba was the ancient name of 
Arabia Felix. 

| Quoted by Eufeb'ui. § Gen. vi. 14. 

|| Targum of Ookelot, and tnoft of the old kabbiat. 

'f Munfter. »* Seholiaft. Gr. 

■ft Eutych. p. 34. Herbelot. p. 675. 

It Bochart, pbaleg. I, 1. c. 4. Fuller n^ifcel. I.4. 1,5. 

. Taking away the Greek termination, capo* 
*D<i,g°fl)er differ very little in foand. 
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to be a very proper fort .of timber for the building of 
fhips*, and not fubjefk to rot,+ 

It is certain Noah.built his- ark of it. And the 
-cyprefs was fo plentiful about Babylon that Alexan¬ 
der built a whole navy of it. 

It may well enough be underftood of all forts of 
■wood which yield j bltch.% For the, Hebrew word 
gapftar fignifies to pitch, or daub with pitch. Gojfhrilh, 
which figniBes bitumen, is not much unlike it. 

[See Cyprefs.'] 

GOURD.§ A plant, or vine, which produces 
leaves and branches like the cucumer, which creep 
along the earth ; and bear a naufeous fruit. 

It is difficult to determine what the kikayon, or 
gourd, which covered Jonah’s head was.|| Jerome 
fays it was a fmall fhrub which, ip the fandy places 
of Canaan, fc grews up in a few days to a confiderable 
height; and, with its large leaves, forms an .agreeable 
fltade. But Bochart.and CeJBus maintain that it was 
more probably the kiki of the Egyptians ; and accord¬ 
ing to Diofcorides, a £hrub, which the Latins called 
ricinusV.: Which is of rapid growth ; rifes, with a 
ftrong berbacious ftalk, to. the height of ten or twelve 
•feet; and is furnifhed with very large, leaves, not very 

unlike 

* Plutarch Sympcf. I. i. quef. 2. Veget. J.,4, c. 34. Plato. 
de leg. I.4. 

T Plin. 1 . 16. c. 40. Theophraft. bifl. plant. I, 5, c. 5. 

£ So the Vulgate renders ir. 

§ Curcurbita', Lin. gen. plant. 968, Tournef. R. H. 107. 

|| Jonah, ir. 6. 

Lin. gen. plant. 962. Tournef. inft. R. H. 532. tab. 307. 
The (slant is now more commonly known by the name of Palma 
Cbrifii . 


L 
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unlike thofe of the plane tree. Rabbi Kimchi fays the 
people of the Eaft plant them before their (hops for 
the fake of the fhade, and to refrefh themfelves under 
them. 

We read, of the wild gourd in the fecond book 
of Kings* ; that Eltfha being at Gilgal during a great 
famine, bade one of his fervants prepare fomething 
for the entertainment, of the prophets, who were in 
that place. The fervant going into the field found 
(as our tranflators render it) fome wild gourdt s gath¬ 
ered a lap full of them; and having brought them 
with him, cut them in pieces, and put them into a 
pot; not knowing what they were. When they 
were brought to- table, the prophets having tailed 
them, thought they were mortal poifon. Immediate¬ 
ly the man of God called for flour, threw it into the 
pot, and deftred them to eat without any apprehen¬ 
sions. They did fo, and perceived nothing of the 
brtternefs, whereof they were before fo fenfible. 
This plant, or fruit, is called in Hebrew ptkaak. 
There have been various opinions about it. Oelfiusf 
fuppofes it the wild, or fpurling cucumtr. Iam more 
inclined to believe it to have been the colocynth%, or 
bitter apple. The leaves of the plant are large ; plac¬ 
ed alternate; almoit round; and Hand upon foot 
flalks four inches long. The flowers are white ; and 
are fucceeded by a fruit of the gourd kind, of the fize 
of a large apple ; and which when ripe is yellow and 
of a very pleafant and inviting appearance : But is 

to 


* Chap. ir. t. 39. 

•j. Hierab. p. 1. p. 393. And Taylor’s Heb. Cano. no. »5is. 
X Cucamis fropbeiarum. Lin. Syft. Nar. 1436. 
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to the tafte intolerably bitter ; and proves a violently 
draftic purgative. 

It feems that the fruit, whatever it might have been, 
was very eaily thought proper for an ornament in 
architecture. Itfutnifheda model for fomc of the 
carved work, of cedar, in Solomon’s temple. 1 Kings, 
vi. 18. vii. 24. 

GRANITE. A marble of a clofe texture, feldorn- 
flaty : Admitting a fine polifh. For which reafons 
the Egyptians in former times, and the Italians now, 
work it into large pieces of ornamental architecture. 
And for this purpofe it is extremely fit as it does not 
decay in the air. 

GRAPE. The fruit of the vine.—There were 
fine vineyards and excellent grapes in Paleftine. 
The bunch of- grapes, which was cut in the'.vallcy of 
Efchol, and was brought upon a-ftaff between two 
men to the camp of l.fracl at Kadefhbarnea, may give 
us fome idea of the largenefs of this fruit in that coun¬ 
try. ^Travellers relate that there-were lately fome to 
be feen there of a prodigious fize. Doubdan allures 
us that in the valley of Efchol were clutters of grapes 
to be found of ten or twelve pounds.* A great ma¬ 
ny authors mention vines and grapes of an extraor¬ 
dinary bignefs in thofe eattern and fouthern countries. 
I need only refer to Strabof, who fays the vines .in 
Margiana, and other places, were fo -large that two 
men could fcarcely compafs them with their arms; 
and that they produced a bunch of grapes of two 
cubits. Which is juftjfied by the accounts of Olea- 

rius, 

* Voyage dela terre fainte. c, it. 

t Geogr.l, i. p, 73. and 1 * u. p. 516. 
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rius*, Forftert, J. Conr. J>ieteriusJ, Leo Africanius, 
N. Radzivil, Huetius§, Sir J. Cha»din||, and many 
other ancient and modern writers and travellers.. 

MofeSj in t.he law, commanded! that when the If- 
raelitcs gathered their grapes they Ihould not be care¬ 
ful to pick up thole which fell, nor be fo exa& as to 
leave none upon the vines. What fell, and what 
were left behind, he ordered Ihould be for the poor. 
For the fame beneficient purpofe the fecond vintage 
was referred.** This, in thbfe warm countries, was 
cqnfiderable; though never fo good nor fo plentiful 
as the former,++ 

11 is frequent in Scripture to deferibe a total de- 
ftruftion by the fimilitude of a vine ftripped' in fuch 
a manner that thfere was not a burnch of grapes left 
for thofe who came to glean. 

The blood of the grape fignifies tvir.c. He fall mjh hit 
elothes in the blood of grapes, Gen. xlix. ii. means his 
habitation fhall be in a country where there are vine¬ 
yards. 

The fathers have eaten four grapes, and the children?t 
teeth are fd on edgety, is a proverbial way of fpeakirig 
in the facred text S meaning, that the fathers have 
finned, and the children borne the punifhment of 
their crimes. It was a kind of reproach made by the 
Jews to God, who punifhed thofe fins in them, 
whereof they pretended they were not guilty. But 

the 

* Xtin, inPerf. I. 3, , t Di&ion. hatbr. p. 86i. 

J Antiq. Biblicae, p. 249. § Quaeft. Alnetan®, I. 2. c. 12. n. 24. 

y Voyages, tom. 3* p. ia. i2mo. 

^[LeviC. xix. 10. Deut. ttlv* 21, 22. 

## Leirit. and Deut. as before j and Eccluf. 4. 16. 

ft M. Flaeeut Illyr. clar. S. S. voce raceinm. 

ifai. xvii. 6. xxiv. 13. Jer. vi. <^« xlix. 9, Obad. If. 

Jer. xxxi. 29. Ezck. xviii. 2. 
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tfre Lord, faid he would caufe this proverb to ceaf$ in 
lfr|f 1, and that for the future every one ihould fuffer 
the punifhment of his own faults. 

The wild grapes are fruit of the wild, or baflard 
yine* : Sour and unpalatable j and good for noth¬ 
ing but to make verjuice. 

In Ifaiahd, Gqd complains of*his people, who he 
had planted as a choice vine, and excellent plant: 
Precious as the grape vines of Sorek.| But com¬ 
plains that their degeneracy had defeated his purphfe 
and difappointed his hopes. When he expeSed that it 
Jhould bring forth delicious fruit » it brought Jorth -wild 
grapes ; or, as Biihop Lowth renders it, poifonous ber¬ 
ries : Not "merely ufelefs, unprofitable grapes, but cluf- 
ters offenfive to the ftpell, noxious, poifonous. By 
the force and intent of the allegory (the aforemen¬ 
tioned author obferves) to good grapes ought to be 
oppofed fruit of a dangerous and pernicious quality i 
as in the application of it, to judgment is oppofed 
tyranny, and to righteoufnefs oppreffioji. 

L a Jeremiah 

* Called in latin hhrujca, Plin. I. 23. c. i. Virg. eel. 5. v. 3; 

+ Ch. v. 2—4. 

J Sorek wai a valley lying between Afcalon and Gaga, and run¬ 
ning far up eaftward in the tribe of JuJah. Both Afcaloa and Ga- 
ea were anciently famous for wine. The former ia mentioned as 
fuch by Alexander Tralliahus; the latter by feveral authors (quoted 
'by Reland, palxft. p. 5.89, and 9S6.) And it feems, that the upper 
part of the valley of Sorek, and that of Efchol (where t,he fpies gath¬ 
ered the large bunch of grapes which they were obliged to bear be¬ 
tween two upon a ftaff) being both near to Hebron, were in tiie 
feme neighbourhood ; -and that all this part of the country abound¬ 
ed with rich vineyards. Compare Numb. xiii. *2, 23. Jud. xvi. 
3, 4. and fee P. Nau, Voyage de ia terre fainte, 1 . 4. c. 18. Dt 
Lifle's poflhumous map of the Holy land. Paris 1763. Bochart- 
Hjeroz. 2. col. 725. Thevenot, 1. p.406, and Bifepp Lpwth’a 
Igotss on Jfaj. v. 2, dec. 
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Jeremiah ufes the fame image, and applies it to the 
fame purpofe, in an elegant paraphrafe of this part 
of Ifaiah’s parable, in his flowing and plaintive man¬ 
ner : But I planted thee a forek, a (ion perfectly genuine : 
l Hotv then art thou changed , and become to me the degene¬ 
rate floats of the Jtrange vine I 

The vine, is a common name, or genus, including 
feveral fpecies under it ; and Moles, to diftinguifh 
the true vine, or that from which wine is made, from 
the reft, calls it (Numb. vi. 4.) the wine vine. Some 
Other forts were of a poifonous quality ; as appears 
from the ftory related among the miraculous afts of 
Elilha. 2 Kings iv. 39—41. 

From Tome fort of poifonous fruits, of the grape 
kind, Mofes has taken thofe ftrong and highly poeti¬ 
cal images with which he has fet forth the future 
corruption and extreme degeneracy of the Ifraelites, 
in an allegory which has a near relation, both in its 
fubjefit and imagery, to this of Ifaiah. 

Their vine is from the vine of Sodom , 

And jrom the field? of Gomorrah : 

Their grapes are grapes of gall; 

Their drifters are titter : . 

Their wine is the poifon of dragons , 

And the cruel venom of afprics.* 

Haffelquiftf is inclined to believe that the prophet 
here (Ifai. v. 2, 4.) means the hoary night lhadej; 
becaufc it is common in Egypt, Paleftine, and the 
Eaft, And the Arabian name agrees well, with it. 
The Arabs call it aneb eldib, that is, wolf’s grapes. - The 

prophet 

• Deut. xxxii. 32, 33. 

■J- Tn». p. 289. S:e alfo Michaelis, queS. aux. Voyiyeuri 

Dinoil, no. 64. 

t Selanm insanum. 
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prophet could not have found a plant more oppofite 
to the vine than this j for it grows much in the vine¬ 
yards, and is very pernicious to them ; wherefore 
they root it out: It likewife refembles a vine by its 
Jhrubby ftalk. 

GRASS. The well known vegetable upon which 
flocks, herds, &c. feed ; and which decks our fields, 
and refreflres pur fight tyith its grateful verdure. 

Its feeble frame and tranfitory duration is mention¬ 
ed in feripture as emblematic of the frail condition 
and fleeting exiftence of man. The infpired poets 
draw this piffcufe with iuch inimitable beauty as the 
labored elegtes era mortality of ancient and modern 
timeshave neverfurpafled-* A«d as in their decay the 
herbs of the field ftrikingly illuftrate the ihortnefs of 
human life ; fo in the order of their'jgrowth, from 
feeds dead and buried, they give a natural teftimony 
to the doarine of a refurfe^ion ; And the prophet 
ifaiaht, and the Apo$le Peter+, both fpeak of bodies 
rififig^from the?dead,, as of fq many ieeds , fpringing 
from the ground to renovated exiftence and beauty. 

GRASSHOPPER. A fpecies of the locuft. 

Its Hebrew name, -kakad^, is taken from an Arabic 
root, importing their yeiling, or clouding, the.light 
of the fun.|| . [See'Lcrr^.j 

H ARE. 1 ! An Animal refemblihg the rabbit, bvt 
larger, and fomewhat longer in proportion to 3ts 

• thicknefs. 

* Pfal. xc. 6. Jfai. xl, 6. ch. xxvi, 15. 

J Epift, 1. ch. xxiv. c. 2.5, 

§ Levit. xi. 22. Numb.xiii. 33. 2 Chron, vii. *3. Eeclef. *ii, 
5. Ifai. xl. 22. 

II Tajrli r’» Cone. R. 109. fefl. 2. and R. 543. 

The Lefas of Pliny ; the Lefastimidas of the Syft. Nit. 
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tbicknefs. Being a weak and defencdefs creature, 
it is endued, in a remarkable degree, with that pre- 
ferving pafiion, fear. This makes it perpetually at¬ 
tentive to eyery alarm, and keeps, it continually Lean. 
Liftening to every noife, it flies at the leall fufpi- 
cion. A falling leaf is'fufficient to increafe its timid¬ 
ity. To enable it to receive the mod diftant notices 
of danger nature has provided it with very long ears, 
which, like the tubes applied to the ears of deaf peo¬ 
ple, convey to it thofe founds which are remote ; and 
the animal's motions are directed accordingly. It 
has large prominent eyes, placed backwards in its 
head, and Co- adapted as to receive the rays of light 
on every (ide ; fo that while it runs it can altnoft fee 
behind. The eyes of this animal are never wholly 
clofed ; it is fo continually on the watch, that it even 
Beeps with them open. The mufcles of the body are 
ftrong, and without fat; it has therefore no fuperflu. 
Oua burthen of fieih to carry. -To af&B it to efcape its 
purfuers, the hind legs are formed remarkably long, 
which Bill adds to the rapidity of its motion-; And 
fo fenfible is this animal of this peculiar advantage, 
that, when it is ftarted, it always, makes towards the 
riling ground. 

U poflefles the fame prolific qualities as the rabbit, 

Mofes is not the only writer who mentions tlie 
hare's chewing the cud.* Ariftotie notices the fame 
icircumitsnce, and affirms that the flrufture of its 
fiomach is fimilar to that of ruminating animals. 

It was pronounced unclean by the law of Mofes; 
probably from its hahits of lafcivoufnefs. 


• Lsvit.xii 6. Dtut. iiv. 7, 


HART. 
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HART. The male of the roe : A young flag. 

HAWK. A well known bird of prey. There 
are nine or ten principal kinds of hawks : As gof- 
hawks, falcons, &e. They are quick lighted, fwift 
winged, ravenous* and very courageous. 

There is the greateft confent in the tranflation of 
the Hebrew word nett*;. which all agree fignifies a 
hawk, from its (Length and fwiftnefs in flight. 

Moft of the fpeci.es of hawks, we are told, are birds 
of paffage. The hawk therefore is produced, in Job 
xxix. a6, as a fpecimen.of that aftonifhing inftinft 
which teacheth bir^s of paffage to know their times 
and feafons, when to migrate out of one country in¬ 
to another for the benefit of food, or a warmer cli¬ 
mate, or both. 

i Doth the hawk Jly by thy wifdom , and Jtretch her wings 
towards the Jonth ? 

“ i D^es thy contrivance on the falcon’s wing 
Bcftow it$ fwifmefs, and unwearied fprinj* ; 

Or guide his voyage, when he flioots away 
With outspread pirfioas to the fourtiem rayf ?** 

HAY. Grafs cut, or mowed, and dried, 

HAZEL.J A fmajl nut tree, with. light brown 
bark. But Hiller^ and Celfius|| that it is the almond 
tree fpoken of Genefis xxx. 37. By lawz or but the 
Arabians always mean the almond, 

HEATH. A well known'fhrub that grows in bar¬ 
ren moors and uncultivated places. It know not when 
good comcthl : Seems infenfible of the revivifying in¬ 
fluence 

from rca to fiy . Taylot’s cone, root 1183,1185. 

-f- dScort’s verfion. J Heb.p^/Wr. § UUropbyt- p, i.p.2i£* 

|| Hhrokat. p. 1. p. 253. ^ Jcrem. xvii, 6 % 
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fluence of fpring,by its not flourifhing till towards the 
end of fununer. And fo is uled as defcriptive of 
thofe who do not profit in true godlinefc amidfl the 
merciful providences of heaven.—-It likewife repre¬ 
rents men in a deft itutc and concealed (or difregard- 
ed) fituation.* 

HEMLOCK.+ A poifonous plant. There have 
been many inftances of its deleterious efFedls.^ 

-Our iranflators have rendered it gall in fcveral 
places^ ; and in one inftancc venom||: And in Amos 
vi. la. they have rendered the Hebrew word which 
fignifies wormwood, hemlock. 

HEN. Her gathering her chickens under the warm 
fhelter of her wing, is ufed as a metaphor ercprefliye 
of the parental tendernefs, care, and protection of hea¬ 
ven. Matth. xxiii. 37. 

HERON. A tall bird, with a creft of long black 
feathers hanging from the hinder part of the head. 
It is fomewhat like the crane and ftork, but may be 
diftinguifhed from them by its fmaller fize ; by the 
bill, which is much longer in proportion ; and by 
the middle claw of each foot, which are toothed like 
a faw, to enable it to feize, and more fecurely hold, 
its flippery prey. 

It flies very high : Lives along lakes, and in fenny 
places ; and feeds upon fiih. 

There 

* Jerem. xlvii, 6. Cieuta. Lin. fp. plant. 255. 

t Ste a ticatife of Dr. Ant. Storck de fi:uu. 8vo. Vind. «. 
Lond. 1761. 

h Deut. xvx. 18. xxxii. 31, Pfal. ]»;*, *1. Jer, viii. 14. is. 15. 
xxiii. 15. Lam. iii. 5 19, 

[{ Dcut. xxii. 33. 
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There are at leafl ten different interpretations of 
the Hebrew word anapha* among which our’s is 
one. But its being derived from a word which figni- 
fies anger, has led Bochart to fuppofe it the mountain 
Jaleon 5 which is a very fierce bird, and very prone to 
anger. 

HIND. A fhe to a flag. 

It is a lovely creature ; of an elegant fhape ; and 
its hair is of a great price. It is noted for its fwift- 
nefs, and the furenefs of its ftep. This creature is tim¬ 
orous, perpetually fleeing from wild beafts and men, 
and jumping among the rocks. + 

David and Habakkuk both allude to this chara&er 
of the kind. The Lord maketh my feet like hind’s feet, and 
caufeth me tofland on the high places. + The circipnftance 
of their funding on the high, places, or mountains, is ap¬ 
plied to the hind, or flag, by Xenophon.^ The ex- 
preflion, my high places, in both the facred writers, 
may be explained to fignify (Hill alluding to him) the 
perfon’s ufual places of retreat, refort, or refidence. 

Solomon has a very appofite comparifon, Prov. v. 19. 
of connubial attachment to the mutual fondnefs of the 
flag and hind. Let the wife op thy bofom be as the beloved 
kind and favourite roe. It is well known that the males 
of the deer kind are remarkable fond of their females 
at the time when the natural propenfion operates[|; 

and 

* SpN Levir.xi. 19. Deut. xir. 18. 

f 2 Sam. xxii. 34. Cantic. ii. 8,9. viii. 14. 

t Pfal.xriii. 34. H»b. iii. 19. 

$ Etruntawup h t^oyra, rx<; kvw;, rxg pw EN TOIL 

OPE 2 IN EZT.QEA 2 EAA^OTZ. Venari oportet cum 
canibus cervas qua in'momibui ftant. Lib. deVsnat. 

H r| > e etfTpoj. 
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and, though at other feafons weak and timid animats, 
they will then, at the hazardof their lives, encounter 
any danger, rather than forfake their beloved part¬ 
ners. 

Our tranflators made Jacob, .praphefyhtg of the 
tribe of Naphthali, fay, Naphthali is a hind let looft, he 
givcth goodly words.* And interpreters pretend that 
this predi&ion relates to Barak, who was of that tribe, 
who had not the courage to oppofe the army of Sife 
fa, without the affi fiance of Deborah, though fhe af- 
fured him that Goo had commanded him to do it, 
and promifed him happy fnccefs ; but yet gave good¬ 
ly words in the fong which he fung after obtaining 
the viftory.t But g How could it follow from what 
Barak could have done, that this prophecy, which re¬ 
garded the whole tribe of Naphthali, could be accom- 
plifbed in his perfon, efpecially fince it was not he 
that compofed this fong, but the prophetefs Deborah, 
who was of the. tribe of Ephraim ? Nor do we find 
it any where recorded that Naphthali, or his poller- 
ity, have been more eloquent than the other tribes, 
nor that there was ever any fchool, or famous city 
or any prophet of that tribe : Not to mention tha 
the Galileans, whofe country made apart of that o 
the Naphthalites, and who might have been of the 
fame tribe, were fo clownilh and unpolilhed in their 
language that thofe of Jerufalem could not bear their 
gibberijh,% The Chaldee pharaphraje , and that of Jtru- 
falem , and the Rabbits, have mentioned other fables to 
juftify this verfion, which fuppofe that thofe of the 
tribe of Naphthali were quick in bringing of good 

news. 

• Geo.xlix. 21. t Judges, r. i,'», j, let. 

J Pirke. A both, c, 39. 
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news. But, fince neither Moles, nor any oF the proph¬ 
ets have fpoken of this, it falls of itfelf. Bochart has 
given, however, an intelligible aild cdnfiflent trans¬ 
lation of the original. Naphtkali , or' the Naphthalites, 
Jhall be like afpreading tree, which produce! ftplenfant branch¬ 
es. Jacob compares this tribe to a 'tree, as he does 
that of Jofeph, in the verfe following ; (and, as good 
men are often compared to fine trees, Pfal. i. 3. xcii. 
1 2.) either becaufe of its fruitfulnefs (Naphthali hav¬ 
ing brought but four" children into Egypt, Gen. 
xli. 24, who produced more than jjty thoufand in 
lefs than two hundred and fifteen years, Numb. i. 41, 
42.)orupon the account of the fruitfulnefsof the coun¬ 
try which fell to their lot, which Mofcs* and Jofe- 
phush reprefent as the richeft of all Judea. And it 
is thus that the fcptvagint\, the Chaldee faraphrafe, and 
the Arabic verfton which Bochart con.fulted in.Sweden, 
tranflate the words, without following the pointing of 
the Maforets, which has often corrupted the meaning 
of the text, and has given occafion to modern inter¬ 
preters to render this oracle to have no relation to the 
firfl, and fuppofes that hinds were let ioofe after they 
were taken, contrary to the cuftom of hunters. And 
the quqftjon will ftjll recur, ± What has a hind to do 
with goodly words ? . . 

HIPPOPOTAMUS. An amphibibus animal as large 
and as formidable as the rhinoceros. The male has 
been found feventeen feet in length, fifteen in cir¬ 
cumference, and feven in height : The'legs are three 
feet long, and the head nearly four. Its jaws extend 

about 

* Deut. xxxnf.23. *f De btllojud. I. 3. c. 2. 

I A luxuriantJbnt, producing h its ft r.t miat is beautiful, 

M 
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about two feet, with four cutting teeth in each, which 
are twelve inches in length. The fkin is fo thick as 
to refi ft the edge of a fword or fabrc. Contrary to 
all other amphibious animals its feet are not webbed. 
In figure it is between the ox and the hog. It is 
found near lakes and rivers, from the Niger to the 
Cape of Good Hope, in Africa. 

Bochart, Vitringa, Merrick, Lowth, Jubb, and Du- 
rell, fuppofe this animal to be intended by the wor.d 
tranflated fpea.rm.en, Pfal. lxviii. 30. where the Egyp¬ 
tians are referred to and intended, 

HOG. An animal well known. In impurity and 
groffnefs of manners, this creature Hands almoft unri¬ 
valled among the order of quadrupeds : And the 
meannefs of his appearance correfponds to the groff- 
■nefs of his manners : He has a moil indilcriminate, 
voracious, and infatiable appetitd. His form is inele¬ 
gant ; his eyes, dimiriutive and deep funk in his head; 
and his carriage mean and fluggifh. His unwieldy 
fhapc renders him no lefs incapable of fwiftnefs and 
fprightlinefs, than he is of gracefulnefs of motion. 
His appearance.is alfo.drowfy and ftupid. He de¬ 
lights to bafk in the .fun, and to wallow in the mire. 
His grunting voice is well known. An approaching 
florm feems to affeft him in a Angular manner : On 
fuch an occafion he rons about in a frantic Hate, and 
utters loud {hrieks of horror. 

The flefh of this animal was exprefsly forbidden 
the Jews by the Levitical law.* And they after¬ 
wards held it in fuch deteftation that they would not 
fo much as pronounce its name. When old Eleazcr 

was 

* See the mUn in my difiertation? illuftrating fevtra! paflages of 
f.ripture. DiflT. W. 
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was taken by Antiochus Epiphanes, he was vehe¬ 
mently urged to tafte fwine’s flefh, or at leaf! to pre¬ 
tend to talte it.- Ilis mouth was opened by force to 
compel him to eat of it ; but be chofe rather to fuf- 
fer death, than to break the law of God, and give of¬ 
fence to his nation.* 

It is obferved that when Adrian rebuilt Jerufalem, 
he fet up the image of a hog, in bas relief, upon the 
gates of the city, to drive the Jews away from it, and 
to exprefs the greater contempt for that miferablc 
people. 

It was avarice, a contempt of the law of Mofes, 
and a deiign to fupply the neighbouring idolaters with 
vi&ims, that caufed whole herds of fwine to be fed in 
Galilee. Whence the occafion is plain of Ohrid's 
permitting the diforder that caufed them to fling 
themfelves headlong into the lake of Cenezareth. 

HONEY. A fweet vegetable juice, col'.eSed by 
the bees from various flowers, and denofited in the 
cells of the comb, 

Moll probably, that the jews might keep atdiftance 
from the cultoms of the heathen, who w'ere ufed to 
offer honey in their facrificest, God forbids that any 
fhould be offered to Aim. Sec Levit. ii. 11. But at 
the fame time commanded that they Ihould piefent 
him the fir It fruits of it. Thefe full fruits and offer¬ 
ings were deligned for the fupport and luftenance of 
the prieffs, and were not offered upon the altar.' Y el > 
as by the Hebrew word for honey the Rabbins and 
authors of Hebrew dictionaries underftand not only 

that 

• 2 Maccab. vi. 18. 

"t Hcrodot- 1 . 2, Vide Bocbart dt An. Sac. p, 1.I.4. (. 11, an) 
Eacfc. xvi, 18, 19. 
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that produce^ by bees, but a fweet fyrrup procured 
from dates when in maturity*, it is mod probable this 
latter fort is intended in the offering of which we arc 
fpeaking. This is the more likely, as the law requires 
as an offering to Goo only the firjl fruits and tenths of 
tkt fruits of the earth, and of living creatures A And the 
Jewiih Doftors oblerve that devefh , rendered honey in 
a Chron. xxxi. 5. iigniffes properly dates. And the 
Arabians at this day call the dates duhous, and the hon¬ 
ey obtained from them dihs, qr dibis. 

It is certain that honey was formerly very common 
in Paleffine : So that it was called alandJlooiing with 
tnilk and honey.% 

jn hot weather the honey burd the comb and ran 
down the hollow trees or rocks, where, in the land of 
Judea, the bees depoiited great (lore of it.§ Which, 
(lowing fpontaneouffy, mull be tire bed and mod 
delicious, as it mud be quite pure and free from all 
dregs and wax. This the Ifraelites called r .ood hon- 
epjj, or honey lelf cured, in contradi&ion to thatw hich 
was fqueezed out of the comb by the hand, which, 
for that reafon, could not be fo pure and unmixed, 
Jonathan therefore, 1 Sam. xiv. 27. did not put his 
dick into a honey comb, but into that part of the honey 
which was running down the tree or rock ; or into 
the wood honey, as didinguifhed from that which was 
above in the comb. Dipt it in the running part of the 

honey. 

•Jofephui ktntj ; it itif Jud. 1 . 5. c. 3. fet 

tifoHilfcr. Hiirtph. p. i.p. 125. Celt. Hitrob. p.a. p.476. 

f Exod. xxiiv. 16. Nura. xxriii.i6. Deur. xtiii. 4. xxvi. 1. 

I Exod. iii. S. xiii. 5. and fnjfim. Dtt»r. xxxii. 13. Phi 
Ixx*.i7, &c. 

§ 1 S<am. xir. x5, s6. 

II rny 
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honey. Nor Oiould the word be tranlisted honey comi, 
Cantic, v, i. but pure zoned honey ; and then devejk 
-which is there joined with, is to be underitaod of 
common honey, or rather perhaps of palm honey. 

Milk and honey, were the chief dainties and fubfift- 
ance of the earlier ages* ; and. continue to be fo of 
the Bedoween Aaabs now. 

Harmer, in his remarks on Ifai. vii. j5+', has {hewn 
that butter, milk,.and honey. are efteemed as delicacies 
in the Eaft ; and as fuch denote a ftateof plenty.. 
See alfo Jofb. v. 6. The circumftance therefore of 
the child’s feeding upon them naturally exp re lies the 
plenty of the country as a mark of peace reftored to. 
it. 

The wild honey, mentioned to have been a part of 
the food of John the baptift, may inlinuate to us the 
great plenty "there was of it in the defarts of Judea.— 
And at the prefent day Hebron alone fends every 
year into Egypt 300 camel’s loads, .that. is near 2000 
quintals, of the robb, which they .call dibfe, the fame 
word that is rendered honey in the.fcriptures.^ 

The poets feigned that, in tl}e golden age the honey 
dropped from the leaves .of the trees.$ It is no un- 
cpmmont thing to find a_ fweet, glutirious, liquor on 
oak and maple leaves, which might have fuggeffed 
the idea that in the happier era the trees abounded , 
with honey. Virgil calls it .heavenly, and aerial || be- 
caufe it was the opinion of. the ancient philofophefs 
that it was derived from thedew. of. heaven. A rifled 
M 3 tle_ 

. *.Callim. Hjmn. in Jov. 4^. H«), 04yfT. xx. 6S. et Eofiathuu 
in Loc. Hoot. 

f Obf. t. 1. p. Z99. J Shaw, p. 367. Nott.- 

^Yitg. Geor. i. 131. Q?id. and Virg. Ed. iv« 

I^GiSor. iv. 1. 
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tie callsit \\etUw of the air : and Pliny the fuedl oj hea¬ 
ven. The ifraelites adopted nearly the fame opinion 
refpe&ing their manna. 

HORNET. A winged infeft of the bee kind, 
furnifhed with, a fling, a-wound from which is at¬ 
tended with great pain and inflammation. Our tranf- 
lation of the.fcripture mentions great fwarras of them 
as plaguing the Canaanites in the days of Jofhua.* 
It is likely that the ziml is the infeft here referred 
to .t Elian tells us that the Phafelites who dwelt a- 
bout the mountains of Solyma were driven out of 
their native country by wafps. As thefe Phafelites 
were Phenicians or CanaaDites, it is probable that 
this event is the fame as took place in the days of 
Jolh ua. 

HORSE. A very ferviceable and well known 
bead. 

If cuflona' had not dignified the Hon with the tide of 
king qfbea/ls, reafon, one would think, could nowhere 
confer that honour more defervedly than on the horfe. 
As to the lion, he'is endowed with no kingly quali¬ 
ties whatever, except thofe of devouring his fubjefts, 
and infpiring them with terror : But the horfe, on 
the contrary, is never injurious to other creatures, 
either in their perfons or properties ; his qualities are 
all amiable, and there is nothing in him that can ex¬ 
cite the ieaft averficn. There is fiich a noblenefs in 
his drfpofition, fuch a beauty in his formation, arid 
fuch a grandeur in his whole deportment, as ftrongly 
attracts our regard, and commands our admiration. 
And if we confider in how many various ways he is 

ufeful 

• Deaf. vii. so. Jefh. iiir. i*. t S« th« article Ffy. 
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ufeful and beneficial to mankind, we {hall become 
more and more engaged in his favour ? Is he required 
to cultivate our land, to bear home our harvefls, or to 
-carry our goods or perfons from place to place ? He 
is always prepared, and always willing, though weari¬ 
ed in our fervice ? Is he defigned for nobler fports ? 
; With v/hat ardour he feetns infpired } Hefnuffsthe 
air, paws the ground, neighs, and (tens to call aloud 
for the trial : And in the generous contention, fuch 
is his eagernefc and emulation, that he will often rath¬ 
er die than be overcome. Or ? Is he called for to. 
bear our warriors to the field of battle ? ; How valu¬ 
able his ftrength, his fwiftnefs, and his oonqueft ! 
*' n <eh is clothed with thunderThe glory of his nof- 
trils is terrible. He paweth the valley and rejoietth in his 
Jlrength. He goeth on to meet the armed men. He moeketh 
at danger, rind is -not affrighted ; neither iurneth he jnsh 
from thefword. The quiver rattleth againfl him, the glit¬ 
tering /purr and the field* He fwallowcth the ground with 
fientnefs and rage. Neither ieiieveth he that it is the found 
of the trumpet. He faith among the trumpets / ha I ha ! 
And kefmeUetkthe battle afar off ; the thunder of the cap-, 
tains, and the flouting."* 

Horfes were very rare among .the Hebrews until 
Solomon's, time. Before him we find no horfemen 
mentioned in the armies of Ifrael. God forbad the 
kings of his people to keep many horfes +; left at any 
time they might be induced to carry hack the people 
to Egypt. He commanded Jolhua to bamftring the 
horfes of the Canaanites, which he Oiould take in 
battle, and to bum their chariots of war.J David, 
having won a groat viftory over the /orcesof Hadad. 

ezer, 

• Job, xxxix, ig-ns. f Pent. avil. 16. U Sun. vui, 4, j, 
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ezer, king of Shobah, took 1700 horfes, and lamed 
all belonging to the chariots of war, referving only 
an hundred chariot$i-—Th/t Judges and Princes of 
Ifrael ufed generally to ride on mules or allies. Af¬ 
ter David’s time horfes were more common in the 
country of Judea.—Solomon having, married the 
daughter of Pharaoh, procured a fine breed of horf T 
es from Egypt, fome of them at the rate of fix. hun¬ 
dred lhekels of filver, (about one hundred pounds in 
our money.*) He, firft of the Hebrews, began to 
multiply horfes ; and had 4000 Rabies, 40,000 Ralls, 
and 12,000 horfemen.i 

As the EaRern heathens who woribipped, the fun 
imagined that he rode along the fky in a chariot 
drawn by fleet horfes, to communicate his light and 
warmth to the world, they, confecrated. to him the 
fine R Reeds or chariots. With thefe they rode tp 
the eaRern. gates of their cities as the.fun arofe ; or 
they held them fo facred that none might ride op 
them. We read in the fecond book of Kings, xxiii. 
17. that Joihua took away, the horfes from the court 
of the temple which the kings of Judah tiispredecef- 
fors had confecrated to the fun* 

The Rabbins inform us that thefe horfes-were every 
morning put to the chariot dedicated to the fua, 
whereof■ there-is mention made in the ■ fame bookj-s 
and that the king,, or fome of his officers, got up 
and rode to meet the fun in its rifing, as far. as from 
the eaRern gate of the temple.to the.fubujrbs. of J»- 
rufalem.^ 

HORSELEECH., 

*<1 Kiofci, x. 26. + l Kings, vi. h Chroo. ix t *j.. 

JiJting!, xxiii. 11. 

fRabb. Silom. andKinnhi, 
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HORSELEECH. A fort of worm that lives in 
the water ; of a black or brown colour ; which fall¬ 
ens upon the flefh, and does not quit it until it is en¬ 
tirely full of blood.* 

Solomon fays, the kor/eltech hath tzuo daughters^ give, 
give A This is pride, whofe offspring are avarice and 
ambition ,which are infatiable. 

BochartJ, however, has {hewn that tranflators have 
been miftaken in confounding alluca, with alaca, which 
indeed ftgnifies a horfeleech, whereas the former 
means what we call defiiny , or the neceffity of dying; 
tp whichr the ancient' Rabbins gave two daughters,’ 
Eden, or Paradife, and Hades, or hell. The firft of 
which invites the good, the fecond calls for the wicked, 
This interpretation feeras ftrengthenedby the obferva- 
tion of Solomon, Prov. xxvii. eo. Hell and'deflr-uRion, 
(that is, hades and the grave) are never fatisfied. 

HUSKS. The prodigal’ fon, opprefied by want 
and pinched by hunger, defired to feed on the hufis 
which were provided for the hogs.$ But the 
raoft learned commentators K are of opinion that the 
Greek word xr (jocthx fignifies carob beans, in Latin fili- 
qua j ‘the fruit of a tree bearing ,the fame name.— 
There was a fort of wine, or liquor, of great ufe in 
Syria, drawn from them, and the lees and hulks were 
given to hogs. 

Horace, {peaking of an unhappy man, fays ‘he lives* 
on hulks and mean food.’ The fame is probably 
meant by the dry morjtl, Prov. xvii, 1. 

. The 

* “ Non miflura cutem nifi plena cruoris Hirudc.” Herat. 

+ Prov. xxx. J5. J De Anim. Sae. p,. 1. 1 . I. c. 9. 

§ Luke, xv. 16. 

j Syr, Arab. Grot, Hammond, Le Clerc, Bochart, tee. 
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The fruit is very common in Paleftine, Greece, It¬ 
aly, Provence, and Barbary. It is fuffered to ripen 
and gfow dry upon the tree. The poor feed upon it, 
and the cattle are fattened by it. The tree on which 
it grows is of a middle fize, full of branches, and a- 
bounding with round leaves of an inch or two in di¬ 
ameter. The blofioms of it are little ted clufters, 
with yellow (talks. The fruit itfelf is a flat cod, from 
fix to fourteen inches in length, one and an half 
broad ; compofed of two hulks feparated by mem¬ 
branes into feveral cells, wherein are contained flat 
feeds. The fubftance of thefe hulks, or pods,' is filled 
with afweetilh kind of juice. 

[See Locujt of St. John. ] 

HYACINTH.* A beautiful, variegated, odorifer¬ 
ous flower. 

HYACINTH STONE. The ancients thus called 
a gem of a violet colour. If it now be at all known 
it is ranked among the amethylts. 

The fpoufe, in Solomon’s fongt, fays that her be¬ 
loved’s hands were as gold rings fet with hyacinths. 
And St. John fays that the eleventh foundation of 
the" heavenly Jerufaiem is to be of hyacinth. The 
Hebrew text of the Canticles reads the Hone of 
Tarlhifh. It is alfo mentioned in Exodus, xxviii. 20, 
We do not well know what (lone it is ; but the gen¬ 
erality explain it chryfoLitt. 

HYACINTH COLOUR, is mentioned by Mofes, 
Exod. xxv. 14. He makes ufe of the Hebrew word 

techoloth, 

* Hyactnthus. Lin, Gen. Plant. 385. Tournef. In ft. R, H. 344, 
TaV 1S0. 

f Ch. t. 14. 
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Iccholoth, which, according to the moft: learned inter¬ 
preters*, was an azure blue, or very deep purple, like 
a deep violet. This, colour was dyed with the blood 
of a kind of oyfter called in Latin murex , in Hebrew 
ehilfoiu 

HYsENA. (In Hebrew tfeboa. Thus the Greek 
interpreters have rendered, 1 Sam. xiii. 18. the valley of 
Zeboim <px^a.yyx ruv vxivuv, ‘ the valley of Hyaenas.’) 
A kind of ravenous wolf in Arabia, Syria, and Afri¬ 
ca. It is a little bigger than a large maftiff dog, which 
it refembles in many refpe&s. Its colour is grey, and 
ftreaked tranfverfely with black. The hair is harlh, 
of an alh colour, and fomewhat longer than that of 
a dog. 

This animal is filenf, favage, and folitary ; cruel, 
fierce, and untameable. It is continually in a Gate 
of rage or rapacity : Forever growling, except when 
devouring its food. Its eyes then gliften, the brifiles 
on its back Hand ereft, and its teeth appear ; which 
all together give it a moft dreadful afpefl. And the 
terror is heightened by its horrible howl, which, it 
is faid, is fometimes miftaken for that of a human 
voice in diftrefs. For its fize it is the moft ferocious 
and the moft terrible of all other quadrupeds. And 
its courage is equal to its ferocity. It defends itfelf 
againft the lion, is a match for the panther, and fre¬ 
quently overcomes the ounce. Caverns of the moun¬ 
tains, the clefts of the rocks, and fubterraneous dens 
are its chief lurking places. Its liking of dog’s flefh, 
tor, as it is commonly exprefled, its averfion to dogs. 
Is particularly mentioned by Mr. Bruce. This ani- 

mofity 

* Set Braaniui de Veltim. Haebr. Sacred, i. i. c. 13. 
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mofity between the two animals, although it has ef- 
caped the notice of modern natural!fls, appears to 
have been known to the ancients in the Eaft. In 
Ecctefiafticus ch. xiii. 18. it is laid g What agreement 
is there between the hyena and the dog ? A fufficient proof 
that the antipathy was fo well known as to be pro¬ 
verbial. 

In Jeremiah xii. 9. in Head of fpeckled bird it fliould 
have been, as in the Septuagint, hycena, and beads’ of 
prey. Our tranflators did not confider that the verfe, 
as they have rendered it, could have little or no re¬ 
lation with what goes before or after. For ^ What 
conformity could there be between a fpeckled bird 
and"favage beads ? We mull therefore obferve with 
Bochart that what gave occafion to this midake was 
that the Hebrew word which is rendered bird, ftgni- 
fies birds of prey and beafls of prey ; and that tfeboa ft g- 
nifies any thrag of divers colours. Whence the'He¬ 
brews called the ferpent cenchris by a fimilar name on 
account of its fpots.* 

Since therefore,GoD manifedly reproaches the Jews 
in this place for having cad off reafonable and honed 
inclinations, and become like the mod cruel and rav¬ 
enous beads, it had been much more naluril for our 
trandators to have followed the lxX, than the Vulgate, 
and to have rendered the word thus. 

Mine heritage is unto me as the ravenous hytzna : 

Fierce beafls of the defart are round about it. 

This gives a proper fenfc, agreeable to the deGgn 
of the prophet; whereas that of a fpeckled bird gives 
us but afalfe and ridiculous idea. 

HYSSOP. 

• Fniter's Mifcel. L 6. e. 23. Beiefciut Rabbi, c. 7. eput. M. S. 
Holak de animal. EliisEathiib’, tec. 
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.HYSSOP. An herb very generally known, and 
in Hebrew called efol. It grows in great plenty on 
the mountains near Jerulalem : It is of a bitter tafte ; 
but feafoned with honey, was frequently eaten. 

It was ufed in the facred fprinklings of water and 
blood, tied to a cedar flick with a fcarlet twine, to 
fignify cleanfing from guilt and moral pollution. 

It doth not appear, from the reports of thebotanitls, 
who have travelled into Paleftine, that the hyflop of 
the holy land, as hath been fuppofed, ever grew to 
fuch a height as to be capable of being ufed for a reed, 
on which the Evangelilts* fay, in the fame words, the 
fpunge was conveyed to our Saviour. And, indeed, 
if it were To, the expreflion could hardly be admitted. 
Philo tells us, in his trafl on a contemplative lifef, that 
hyflop was ufed by the Eflenes, who were abftemi- 
ous even to mortification, for the purpofe of giving a 
relifh to their bread and fait; by which he infinuates, 
that what was bitter and unpleafant to other palates 
was a delicacy to them : For hyflop is a bitter herb, 
and of a harfh tafte, hot in the mouth, and of a ftrong 
fmell. Now, all the difficulty of this paQage in St. 
John arifes from an idea that u<r<rw7ru here mufl mean 
the fame with x«A«in St. Matthew and St, Mark: 
Whereas St.John does not mention the reed; but 
fays, that when they had put the fpange upon hyflop, 
1. 1. when they had added Utter to the four, or gall to 
the vinegar, they advanced it to his mouth, no doubt, 

<with the reed. In St, Matthew and St. Mark, the 
word is : In St. John irpotrwtyxxv xvbt t« 

* Math, xxvii. 4S. Mark, xv. 3$. John, xix. 19, 
t P. 884, ed. fol. 
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<rJo/*aIij which makes the repetition of xxXx/xy lefs 
neceifaiy. Add to this the paraphrale of Nonnus-, 
who undoubtedly underftood it in the fenfc it is here 
explained. 

ilpiyiii wtrrnmy y.'xtpx<Tp.ivov o%(&> oXtSpu. ’ 

JACKALL. A beaft between the wolf and the 
dog; and, participating the nature of both, to the 
fhynefs and ferocity of the one, unites the impudence 
and fath liarity of the other. 

Its voice is a kind of howl, mixed with barking' 
aind groaning ; it is more noify than the dog, and 
more voracious than the wolf.- It never {firs out *- 
lone, but always in flocks of twenty, thirty or forty. 
They cdlleft together every day to go in fearch of 
their prey : They live on little animals, and make 
themfelves formidable to the trioft powerful, by their 
number. They attack every kind of beads or birds; 
altnoft in'the prefence of the human fpecies. They 
abruptly enter {tables, flieep folds, arid other places, 
without ahy fign of fear; and when they can find 
nothirig clfe'they will devour boots, fhoes, harneflies, 
&c. tind what leather they have not tlrfte to cohfuihc 
they take away with them. When they cannot meet 
with any live prey they dig up the dead carcafes of 
men and animals. The natives are obliged to cover 
the graves with large thorns and other things, to pre¬ 
vent them from fcratching, and digging tip the dead 
bodies. The dead are alfo buried very deep in the 
earth, for, it is not a little trouble that difeourages 
them. Numbers of them work together and accom¬ 
pany tbefr labour with a doleful cry. And when 
•they are once accuflomed to feed on dead bodies, 

they . 
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4 &ty -run f<om country to country, follow anpies apd 
kfcp dole to the caravans. They will eat the mo(t 
infedious flefti; their appetite is fo conftant, and fp 
vehement, that the drieft leather is favoury to them, 
and ikin, flefh, fat, excrement, or the mod putrified 
animal, is alike to their tafte. [See Fox .] 

JASPER. A femipellucid Bone. Its general col¬ 
our is green ; but it is frequently fpotted or clouded 
with feveral others, as yellow, blue, brown, red, and 
white. 

It was the third done in the bread plate of the 
high pried* : And is to be the fir ft in the founda¬ 
tion of the New Jetufalem.f 

jfERBUA. A (mall, harmlefs animal, of the rat 
kind : Remarkable for having legs extremely dispro¬ 
portionate, thofe before being about two inches long, 
and the others about two inches and one fourth, eyaff- 
ly xefembling thofe of a bird : Thefe feem adapted 
for fpringir.g rather than for walking. 

The head is Hoped fomewhat ip the manner cf a 
rakbjt; but the eyes are larger, and the ears fhorte-, 
though elevated and open, in refpe,/J to its fiae. J$s 
nofe and hair, aie of a flefh colour, its mouth Ibort 
and thick, the orifice of the mouth very narrow, the 
upper jaw very full, the lower narrow and fhort, the 
teeth like thofe of a rabbit, the fore feet are very 
Ibort and never touch the ground ; they are furaifit- 
ed with four claws, which are only ufed as hands to 
carjy the food to the animal’s mouth ; the hind feet 
have but three claws, the middle one longer than the 
other two ; the tail is three times as long as the body, 

and 


* Exod. xxvii. 20. 


t Retd. xx'. 19. 
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and is covered with fhort ftubborn hair, of the fame 
colour as that on the back,'but tufted at the end with 
longer and fofter hair; the legs, nofe, and eye* are 
bare, and of a flelh colour : The upper part of tbh 
head and back, are covered with an alh coloured 
hair ; the (ides, throat, and belly, are whitilh, and 
below the loins, and near the tail, there is a Urge 
black tranfverfal band, in the form of a crefcent. 

Thefe little animals commonly conceal their hands, 
or fore feet, within their hair ; fo that it is faid by 
fome that they have only hinder feet. When they 
move from one place to another, they do not walk, 
that is advance one foot before the other, but jump 
or bound about four or Eve feet at a time. This is 
done with great cafe and fwiftnefs, with the body 
heljl ereft, after the manner of birds when they hop 
on the ground. When they reft it is a kneeling pof- 
ture ; and they fleep only in the day. In the night 
time they feek for their food, like hares, and like 
them feed on grafs, corn, and other grain. 

This little creature is not the japhan of the ficrip- 
tures as many have fuppofed, but that animal tranfiat- 
ed movje in Ifaiahlxvi. 17. and in divers other places. 

It was by the canons declared to be unclean. 

ILEX• The evergreen oak commonly called th,e 
holly.* The leaves are from three, tp four inches 
long, and one broad near the bafe, gradually leffening 
to a point. They are of a lucid green on the upper 
fide, but whitifli and downy on the under ; and are en- 
ti re,(landing on pretty long foot (talks. Thefe remain on 
the tree, retaining their verdure thrall t}ie yeai^ and 

do 

* Iltx, Lin. gtn. plant. 158. Jju'f.l'nm, Tourk. init. S. H. 6co. 
ub. 371. 
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<40-not .fall till they ^re thruft off by young leaves.in 
the fpring. 

It bears an acorn, fmaller than thofe of jhe com¬ 
mon oak but firailarly flipped. [See Elm, Oak .3 

IRQN. An ore of a blackifli blue (hining colour* 
The metal, and its properties and ufes, are well 
known. 

The Hones of Canaan were iron. Deut, viii. g, 
that is, were very hard ; and, perhaps, contained iron 
ore. The heavens, in feripture*, are likened to iron, 
pnd the earth to brafs, when the air yields no rain and 
the hardened foil no crop. Iron , applied to yoke, 
furnace, feeptre, denotes what is galling, fevere, and 
ppprelfive.+ And, when applied to hoofs or teeth, 
it implies great power to defeat pnd ability to de¬ 
stroy 4 

j Can iron break the northern iron and the Jleel § ? In 
vain the obflinate Jews thought to outbrave the 
prophet Jeremiah, whom God made like an iron pil- 
Jarjj; in vain they attempted to refill the Chaldean army. 

Chariots of iron?, are fuch as are armed with iron, 
with fpikes and feythes. 

As iron jharpeneth [or, is Jharpened by ] iron, fays So¬ 
lomon**, Jo a man is Jharpened by tie countenance of his* 
Jriend: That is, receives alacrity and fpirits, 

JUNIPER. A rehnous, evergjefn flirub ; wqll 
jtnpwo. 

4 s 

• Levit. xxri. 19. 

i Jerem. x'xviii. i> and xi. 4. Deut. fcr. *0. PfaJ. ii. j. Rev./ii, 
if. and xii. J. 1 Kinfcr, viii. 61. See. 

t Micah, iv. 13. Dan. vii. 7. § Jerem. xr. i». 

I jerem. i. 18. Jaflr. xvii. 16, 17. *» Prov. xxvU. jfo* 

N ». 
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As the Arabic wofd ratam, which anfwers td the 
Hebrew retem or rethem , Items to he explained by tHb 
Spanilh retama, probably firft introduced into Spain 
by the Moors, and that word is Jtnov'n to fignffy 
broom, Celfius* thinks it clear that it mud be the 
plant that the Hebrews called retkem. Job complainst 
that poor half familhed fellows defpifed him, whofe 
condition had been fo neceflitous that they were 
obliged to ufe juniper roots for food. The Chaldee 
reads it a kind of bream. This, though an unufual 
and hard diet was more palatable and nutritious than 
the ligneous and rancid roots of juniper. And Diof* 
corides obferves that the orobanche, or rape, which 
grows from the roots of broom, was fometimes eaten 
raw or boiled like afparagus. 

^ Elijah is faid, i Kings xix. 4. to reft under a juni¬ 
per. Virgil fpeaks of the broom as fupplying browfc 
to the cattle and (hade to the (hepherds.^ 

David complains thus of the calumniating cruelty 
of his enemies—> it is Uke arrows op the mighty, with ccals 
ef juniper .§ It is true indeed that juniper abounds 
with a piercing oil and makes a fmart fire : And Pliny, 
in his ufual dyle of exaggeration, affirms that its coals 
raked up will keep a glowing fire for the fpace of a 
year. Admitting this as expreffive of their lading 
quality, the obfervation of the Pfalmift will emphati¬ 
cally imply not only the feveply but the lading fire 
of malice. Retaining however our appropriation of 
the original word to broom, w.e may re col left that The- 
venot fays||, that this lad mentioned-plant was ufed 
for fuel by himfelf and hrs fellow travellers in the 

defart : 

* Hierob. tom. 1. p. 247* + Ch. x«x. 4. 

J Georg. 2. v. 434. Pf»l. cxx. 4. 

8 Trav. 1. a. p. 1. eh- *5* 
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defart : Indeed feverari travellers mention it as ufed 
for heaving ovens, &c. 

IVORY. ([Hebrew fchtnhabbim, from /(hen teeth, 
and habbim elephants,*J 

It dpes not appear that the Jews had any ivory 
before Solomon’s time. It is probable that this prince 
who traded to India, firft brought thence elephants 
and ivory to Judea. + 

Solomon had a throne of ivory, it is faid, 1 Kings 
x. 18, 22.—And cabinets and wardrobes were orna¬ 
mented with it.f Thefe were.called houfes of ivory. 
For no palace was ever built of ivory. But a ward¬ 
robe ornamented with,it might not 1 improperly be 
called by this name : In the fame manner as we call 
a repofitory for things of great value by the name of 
cabinet. In this fenfe I underftand what is faid oT 
the ivory houfe which Ahab made.§ For the Hebrew 
word tranflated houfe is ufed, as Dr, Taylor well 06- 
ferve$, for “a place, or cafe, wherein any thing liefh, 
is contained, or laid up.” Ezekiel gives the name of 
houfe to chefs of rich apparel .j| And Dr. Durell 

quotes places from Euripides and Homer where ,the 
fame appropriation is made.? Hefiod does the 
.fame.** As to dwelling houfes, the moll, I think, we 
.can fuppofe in regard to them is,that they might have 
.ornaments of ivory, as they fometimes have of gold 
filver, or other precious materials. 

Bochart has very ingenioufly fliewn++ that bench- 
es of the Tyrian Blips, which, according to the com¬ 
mon 

* M.jua, Hi ft. an. facr. Svo. Fixacaf. i686.pag. 140. 
f 1 Chron. ix. 21. J Pfil. xliv. 8. 1 King., xxii. 34, 

§ 1 Kipgf, xzii, 39. | Ch. xxvii. 34., ,f On Sfcl.jdi*. *. 

** Op. et. D. v, 96. -j-f Geogr. facr. p, 1. 1. i. c. 5. 
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mon translation of Ezekiel xxvii. 6. are faid to have 
been made of ivory brought out .of the liles of Qhit- 
tim, were moil probably made of Coriican boxwood. 
'•in that iiland the box is a .very common plant, and 
grows to a good fize, and may be reckoned a timber 
■‘’tree ; though in moll countries it is dwarfifh, and 
getlerally ufed only for hedges.* 

KID. A young goat. 

LAPWING. A bird abbut as big as aithruih; 
with a piercing eye ; a fmall head, elegantly varie¬ 
gated and ornamented with a beautiful creit hanging 
over the hinder part of the neck. Its beak is long, 
.thin, and a little hooked. Its legs grey and Chert. 
The neck, breail, wings, and tail, are black with 
white ilreaks. The bird is almoft conftantly on the 
Wing.—The Hebrew name of the bird is Dukiphal. 
By the Levitic.al law it is declared unclean. + 

' But the Jewifh doctors take the bird, fpoken of by 
Mofes, for a mountain .cock ; which has a double 
,creft, arid thence its name according to Rabbi Solo¬ 
mon. Or rather it may be fo called from the place 
where it reforts, for d,xk in Arabic is a cock, and kapha, 
rock. Whence Bochart conjectures this bird was 
named becaufo it lives in mountainous places. And 
he thinks the Ixx and the Vulgate have rightly tranf- 
lated it nruira. and vpvpa : Which is the fenfc of thft 
Arabian interpreters. 

LEAD. A mineral of a bluifh white colour : Is 
fofteft, next to gold, but has no great tenacity and 
mot in the lead Canorous. 

It 

? Bofwell’i CorGo, p. J ie.it. xi, s*. 
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It Teems that as early as the age of Job* it was ufed 
in engraving ; and that they poured it into the. inci- 
fionsof chara&ers for their more lading continuance. 
The learned Gottingen Profeifor+ fays that he does 
not underftand what the Hebrew word means which 
we there tranflate lead. We are certain however 
that it is clafled with metals ; gold, iron, and tint ; 
Alfo that it fignifies a fubftance ponderous and fufi- 
ble.§ It mud therefore denote fome heavy metal or 
mineral. We learn further from Dr. Shaw that very 
probably there are lead mines in the mountains of 
Aiabia Petrea : For he found among thofe rocks plen¬ 
ty of feUniles, or moon done, which is faid to be a 
certain fign of lead underneath. Add to ail this, Pli¬ 
ny informs us|| that writing on lead was of high anti¬ 
quity, and came in pra&rce, next after writing on the 
bark or leaves of trees, and was ufed in recording pub- 
lick tranfaftion?. 

Great wickednefs, or the judgments of Goo on 
account of it, on the Jews and Chaldeans,, are likened 
to a talent of lead in the mouth of ?n ephab,\ 

LEEK. A plant with a bulbous root. It is much 
of the fame nature with the onion, in conjunction 
with which it is mentioned in.the eleventh chapter of 
Numbers, where it is faid that the Ifraelites longed 
for both. It is dill a conflant diihat'the table of 
the Egyptians, who chop them fmalj, and then eat 
them with their meat. 

The kind called harrat by the Arabians (the allium 
porrum of Linnaus) Haile I quid fays, mud certainly 

have 

* Ck. xix. 24, f Micbaclis Prslec. in Lowth. p. 211, 

l Numb. xxxi. 22. Ezck. xxii. 18, 19. § Exod. xv. 10, 

|| Hift. Nat. J.13. c. it. <[f Ztc«. r. 7, ?. 
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have been one of thofe defiled by the children of 
ICrael; as it has been cultivated and efteemed from 
■tha earlieft times to the prefent in Egypt. The in¬ 
habitants are very fond of eating it raw, as Cauce for 
Jtbeir roafted meat : And the poor people eat i| raw 
with their bread, efpeciafly for breakfaft, 

LENTIL. A fort of polfe, whereof mention is 
made in feveral places of fcripture. Being boiled they 
cafily diiTolve, and make a pottage of the colour of 
chocolate.*' This we find was .the red pottage which 
Bfau exchanged for his birth right; and gave him the 
name of Edom.t 

The lentiles of Egypt were very much efteemed a- 
mong the ancients, j: 

LENTISH.§ The maftic tree : Called in Latin 
'Jiki'Mti, and in Greek fihtnos. It rifes with a woody 
■llalk ten or twelve feet high, dividing into many 
branches covered with a dark brown bark. The 
leaves are placed alternate on the branches ; are about 
an inch and an half long, and hak an inch broad at 
their bafefleflening gradually to a point, and have a 
few Taws on their edges : They are of a lucid green, 
and when bruifed emit a turpentine odour. The 
flowers are produced in loofe bunches at the end of 
the branches: They are fmall, white, and have no 
fragrance. 

Maftic gum is procured from the tree by making in- 
cifions in the bark. 

There 

» Shaw’s Trae. p. 412 , + Gen. «v, 30. 

I Deinofoph, Athen. I. 4. c. 14, 15. 

§Lin- Ge». Plant. 479. Spec, Plant. 388. Tournef. Inft, 

Jt. H.661. 
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There is mention made in Daniel* of the lentifk 
free. One of the Elders who accufod Sufanna, (aid* 
that he law her talking with a yokmg man under a 
lentifk tree [Wo tr^trw] Daniel, alluding to the found 
of /chinos, anfwers him, the angel oj- tke Lord flail cut 
thee in. two [«*£»«»«jttttrw.] Anti when the other El¬ 
der faid it was [Wo wfir&n] under a holm tree, Daniel 
replies in alluiion to this alfo, the angel of the Lord 
warteth to cut thee in two [orf »<r«i <rf f/.io'o 1/,] From thefe 
allufions fotne have imagined that the ftory could have 
been written in no other language than Greek, and 
confequently that Daniel was not the author of it. 
This was the objeftion railed againft it by Julius Af- 
xicanus and Jeromf ; and Several of the moderns have 
rehewed it. ' But in anfwer to this it is* faid that per¬ 
haps the Greek tranilator changed the Hebrew name 
of the tree, and fubftituted fihinos in the room of it, 
which furnilbed him with this allufvon : Ot that! 
there really was an alluiion betweenthe Hebrew name 
of the tree and the punilhmeot threatened by Daniel. J 
But as the original k not now extant, it would be ltaih 
to fay what this term was ; as it would be likewile to 
fay politively that there never \yas any fuch original, 
becaufe it is not now in being. 

Many inftances of this figure of Ipeach called paro- 
nomafta arc to be found in the facred writings: I11 the ( 
Hebrew of the fifth chapter of Ifaiah, verfe y, it is he 

looked 

* Chap. xiii. v. 54. This chapter is placed among the Apochry- 
pbal feriptures in our bibl«s. 

f H'eron. in Dan. Pref. and Comment, in cap. tiii. 
t Oligen thinks that the Greek interpreter, while under a neceffi 
ty for changing the names of the tiers, in order to preferve-the force 
of the original, faught out fuch other names as had the fame ahu¬ 
ll ons. 
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koktd for (mifchpat) judgment, and behold (mifchpaeh) 
tyranny ; jor ■(tfedaka) righteoufnefs , but behold ftfaaka) 
the cry of the opprcjfcd. See alfo Ifai. xxi v. 18. He 
thalflieth from fearfpakhad)Jkallfatl into the pit (pahhath.) 
The like alluiion is obfervable in the Hebrew text of 
Ecclef. vii. i, but Dan. v. 35—28. is neareft to the 
pafiage before us. Many .other examples might be 
Gollefted out of both te(laments. See Jer. i. > 1, 12. 
Ezek. vii. 6. Hof. ix. 15. Amos, v. 5.viii, 2. John, xv. 
2. Rom. i. 29—31. xii.3. 2 Theff. iii. n. Heb. xi. 37. 
All which inftances have an affinity of found with 
each other, like thefe of Daniel, but cannot eafily be 
tranflated into another language, and therefore the 
beauty of them is frequently loll. 

LEOPARD, A beaft of prey. Ufually in height 
and magnitude equal to a large butcher’s dog. Its 
fhape is exaflly like the cat's, and its fkin is beautiful¬ 
ly fpotted. Fierce, favage, and incapable of being 
tamed, he attacks all forts of animals ; nor is man him- 
felf exempted from his fury. In this circumllance, 
he differs from the lion and the tiger, unlefs they are 
provoked by excefs of hunger. His eyes are lively 
and continually in motion ; his afpe& is cruel, and 
expreifive of nothing but mifehief, His ears are round, 
fhort and always ftraight; his neck is thick ) his feet 
are large, the fore ones have five toes, the hind but 
four 5 and both are armed with flrotig and pointed 
claws. He doles them like the'fingers of the hand, 
and with them tears his prey as well as with the 
teeth. Though he is exceedingly carnivoros, and de¬ 
vours great quantities of food, he is always, neverthe- 
lefs, thin. He is very prolific ; but having for his 

enemy 
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enemy the panther, and the tiger, who are more flrong 
and more alert, than himfelf, great numbers of his fpe- 
cies are deftroyed, by them.* 

It feems by the fcripture that this animal could not 
be rare in Paieftine. We find a town there named 
Beth-nemrah, a leopard's houfe or den.+ And the 
fpoufe in the Canticles fpeahs of the mountabu of the 
ltopardt.% 

Ifaiah, defcribing the happy ftate of the Mefliah's 
reign, fays the leopard Jhall lie down with the kid§ : Even 
animals fhall lofe their fiercenefs and cruelty, and be¬ 
come gentle and tame. 

Jeremiah mentions the artful ambufeades of this 
animal.|| And Habakkuk alludes to itsalertnefsA 
Its Hebrew 1 name, nemor, denotes fomething fpeckled, 
or marked with fpots : And the circumstance is hap¬ 
pily alluded to by Jeremiah.** 

LEVIATHAN. A large animal feveral times 
fpoken of in fcripture. The writer of the book of 
Job, has given a very complete and admirable deferip- 
tion of it in chapter adi ; and therein fays nothing 
but what may very naturally be explained of the croc¬ 
odile. The learned Bochart favours this'opinit»n.f+ 
Among other things he brings a proof from the Tal¬ 
mud, where it is faid that “ the chalbivh is the tir'ror of 
leviathan the chalbith, here he fuppoles to be the 
ichrihiirtod, the known. a_nnoyer of the crocodile, 

A correfted 

• Voyages d£ Defmarchaii, tom. i. p 2cz. 

+ Numb, xiii. 3, 36. JCh. iv. 8. §Ch. »!.$,. 

)|Ch. v. 6. flCh.i.8. ** Ch. xiii. *5. 
ft Dean. Sac. p. M. 1. c. 7. and p- a. I. 5, c. 16,17. 

o 
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A correfled verfion of Job’s defcription, with ex-* 
planations, and references to the crocodile*, may 
not be deemed impertinent to this article. 

j Canfl thou draw out leviathan with a hook ; 

Or tie his tongue with a cord t 

It is no eafy matter, fays Mr. Scott, to fix the pre-* 
cife meaning of the feveral terms here ufed. They 
feem however in general to denote the inftruments to 
be made ufe of, partly for the taking him alive in the 
water, and partly for governing him when brought 
on land. (The tongue is put for the whole infide of 
the mouth, as Mr. Heath remarks.) 

j Canfl theuput a ropet about his nofe, 

And bore his jaw through with a thorn f 

The muzzle was to fecure his mifehievous jaws 
when landed : And the thorn, Mr. Heath fays, was to 
make the muzzle fall, by pinning it, perhaps to his 
cheeks. But the word here tranflated thorn fignifies 
alfo a hook ; and refers, I am inclined to think, to the 
manner of leading cattle about by a hook or ring in 
the noilrils : See t Kings, xix. 28. Ifai. xxxviii. 29. 
j Will he make many fupp ications to thee : 

Will he addrefs thee with flatter ing words f 
j Will he make a covenant with thee ; 

Will he become thy Jervant forever ? 

£ Will he addrefs himfelf to thee, with a fervile rev¬ 
erence and fubmiffion ? ^ Will he be earned and 

importunate 

* Taken from Schuttens, Hea^b, Mudge, and Scott. 

+ A r-ye. fignifies a reed, or as Schultens fays, a mot mode of 
reeds. We transact the fame word a rujh , Ifai. ix. 14. a tulrajh, Iviii. 
5, Pliny informs us (l.b. 19 c. 3.) that the Creeks at fir.t m ad e 
their ropes of ruflies. Probably the Egyptians did the fame. 
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importunate in his entreaties, to move thy companion 
towards him, for fear he Ihould be deprived of his 
life and liberty ? g Will he acknowledge the condfc. 
tions of thy pleafure ; and fu’bmit his ftrength and 

might to thy luper.our direction ?-The irony here 

is very apparent. The facred poet fhews a wonder¬ 
ful add refs in managing this deriding figure of fpeech, 
in fuch a manner as not to lelfen the majefly of the 
great being into whofe mouth it is put. 
g Wilt thou play with kin as a bird : 

Yta, wilt thou bind him for thy maidens ? 
g Will the companies oj merchants drive a bargain Jar him: 
Shall he be portioned out among the Canaamtes* t 

Job is here a Iked how he will difpofe of his cap¬ 
tive. Whether he will retain him in his family for 
his own amufement, or the diverfion of .his maidens. 
Or whether he will fell him, as a rare curiofiiy, eith¬ 
er to the Phenician merchants or to the Caravans.— 
(By the companies of merchants, Mr. Heath undei Hands 
the Caravans’who traded to Egypt by land : By the ,Cu- 
naanites, l fuppofe, are meant the Phenicians of Zi- 
don who trafficked thither by fea.) 

g Canjl thou Jill his /kin with barbed irons ; 

And his head with fjk /pears ? 

The impenetrability of his firin is here intimated, 
and is afterwards defcribcd at large. The attempt to 

wound him with miffile weapons is ridiculed_This 

is a circumftance which will agree to no animal fo 
well as to the crocodile.— The weapons mentioned are 
undoubtedly fuch as fiffiermen ufed for linking large 

filh 

* (povixiv fflm, h*. The Phralcm re n t>- ptsTocH-v Xa. 

WV, among 'he Canaaiiltes. Acuila. 
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fifli at a di (lance. The fjh fpears are fuppofedt>y 
Schultens to be harpoons . 

Lay thy hand upon him, but rmembtr thou Jhalt hast no 
other conflict : 

[‘Plunge thy weapon in to the hilt : Rely not on 
a fecond ftroke.' Heath.] 

/ Bx hold the hope is in vain : 

Shall not one be < aft down even at the fight of him ! 

The hope of mattering him is abfurd. So formida¬ 
ble is his very appearance that the refolution of his 
oppofer is weakened and his courage daunted. 

None is ft refolute that he ni'l rovfe him.* 
f Who then is able to contend with me I 
j Who hath laid me under obligation, that J fhould 
repay him ?— 

—Whatfoever is beneath the whole heartens is mine. 

The fentitnent in this verfe demonltrates (he folly 
and impiety of contending with God, as Job had 
done. He is all fufficient and independent, and 
therefore cannot be indebted to any for their fer- 
vice. He is the proprietor of all being : He there¬ 
fore cannot injure any one, by taking away his pof- 
feffions and enjoyments ; For he takes only what he 
gave. Submiffive reiignation, therefore, to his dif- 
pofals, is the duty of every reafonable creature. 

Job is in this claufe, taught to tremble at his danger 
in having provoked, by his murmurs and litigation, 
the difpleafure of the maker of this terrible animal. 
His high fpirit is now brought down. His convic¬ 
tion 

* [Rady lorovfe hi* i.] Thitgitreslight to the phrafe, chap. iii. 8 . 
ready to rouje the leviathan I The fame phrafe ia ufed there as here. 

[fleath. 
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tion is completed. And his repentance and fubmif- 
fwn fatisfy the Almighty. 

1 will not conceal in him neither any thing ojhis power. 
Nor the advantage of his /tru&urc. 

We now enter upon the defcription of the levia¬ 
than, which takes up the remainder of the fpeech, 
and is immediately followed by Job’s fubmiffion. 

It is not (fays Mr. Scott) beneath the dignity of 
the great creator to difplay his own wonderful work ; 
and to call upon man to obferve the feveral admirable 
particulars in its formation ; that iiian may be inaprefT- 
ed with a deeper fenfe of the power of his maker. 

£ Who can Jlrlp off his external covering t 
g Who will come with his double bridle ? 

This verfe is obfcure. The firft fentence however 
feems to defcribe the terrible helmet which covers 
the head and face of the crocodile. The trandation 
migjpt be, g Who can uncover his mailed fact? If in Job’s 
days, they covered their war hortes in complete ar¬ 
mour, the queflion will'refer to'Uie taking off the ar¬ 
mour, and leviathan’s fcales be reprefentcd by fitch an 
image. Then the fecond fentence may denote brid¬ 
ling him, after the armour is ftripped off, for fome 
other'fervice. The moft eafy veifion of this latter 
fentence, is that which our Engiifh b^ble and SchuL. 
tens give. 

g Xhe doers of. his mouth, who can open ? 

Trie rows of his teeth arc terrible. 

The mouth of the crocodile is faid to be fo large 
that he can take in a whole fheep : And the appara¬ 
tus 
O 2 
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tus of teeth, to the number of three (core*, peifedly 
Satisfies this formidable defcription. 

Strong flaks cover his back + 

Shut iip with a daftfeat. 

They are joined fo clofe one upon another 

That no air can come between them : 

They flick clofe to one anotner ; 

They arccompaEl, and cannot be feparated. 

The indifloluble texture, and perhaps the largenefs 
alfo o.f the Scales which compose the crocodile's hide, 
are represented by the powerful images and figures in 
thefe verfes. 

When, he fntezeth the light fparkleth. 

His eyes are like the eyelids oj the dawn. 

Such is the violence and heat of the air that is re¬ 
pelled from the nofe when he fneezes, that it fparkles 
in the fun beams. This circumllance marks the 
force and fury of the crocodile. 

The eyes of the crocodile are Small, but they are 
faid to be extremely piercing out of the water.J The 
poet’s expreffion can only be applicable, fays Schul- 
tens, -when this animal lifts his head above the wave 
in the night. His daring eyes, which are the firft ob- 
jeft that Strike the beholder, may then be compared 
to the dawning light. Bochart fays that they are fo 
remarkably bright that when the Egyptians would 
repiefent the morning by a hieroglyphic they painted 
a crocodile’s eye.$ Firfrands 

* Bochart, Hieroz. p. 2. p. 778, 

f Rather, “ bo 4 y U likefirongjhieMt That if, his back? and 

fides are covered feales that refcinkle flrorg plates of fhields, 

[iSeeff* 

J “ Hebetes ocnlos hoc animal dicitur habere in rqua, extra a(r- 
nmivifmtu Plln. b. 2. c. 25. 

§ See alfo Korapollo in Hierog!. 1. 1 . fed. 6^, 
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Firebrands go out of his month, 

And {par ks oj fire Imp out oj it. 

Out of his noflrils iffucth fmoak, 

As out of a boilin’ pot or caldron. 

His breath hindleth coals ; 

Ar.d a jlamt ijfucth out of his mouth. 

Here the creature is defcribed in purfuit of his prey 
on the land. His mouth is then open. His blood 
enflamed. His breath is thrown out with prodigious 
vehemence : It appears like fmoke, and.is heated to 
that degree as to feem a flaming fire—The images 
which the facred poet hereufeth are indeed.exceflively 
ftrong and hyperbolical, efpecially. thatin ver. ai. His 
breath kindleth burning cotds— but .Ovid did not fcruple 
to paint the enraged boar in figures equally bold. 

“ FvUnen ah ere vena, frondefjue adfianbut ardent." [ Mttapb. 8, 

“ Lightning iffueth from his mouth, and boughs are fet on fire by 
his breath.** 

Silius Italicus has a cdrreifpondent defeription, 
1. 6. v. 298. 

Strength abideth upon his neck ; 

And d'JlruUion Jlalketh before him. 

In our old Englifh verfion we read— and labour is 
rejcQcd before him : That is, 1 nothing is hard or pain¬ 
ful to him.’ But the words cannot bear that inter¬ 
pretation : Andtbat which is given in, our prefent verm 
fion does not feem pertinent. Mr. Mudge proves 
from the Arabic origin of the word PONT that the 
tranflation we have given above is accurate. In it. 
we are fupported by the feptuagint, the MS. Oxford 
Marlball .No, t ; and .Mr. Heath,''whom, Scott fol¬ 
lows. 

Strength 
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Strength and deflntBion are here represented as an¬ 
imated beings. The former is feated on the neck of 
the crocodile to fignify the extraordinary flexibility 
of that part : The latter leaps and dances before him 
when he purfues his prey ; to exprefs the terrible 
daughter which he makes. 

The ribs ( or bones J of his body are ftl c/ofe togethtr, 

He is cOmpaB in hm/itf, that he cannot be moved. 

His heart is as folid as a ft one : 

Yea, 0) hard as the coulter * of the plow. 

Thefe flrong fimilies may denote not only a mate, 
rial, but alfo a moral hardnefs, his favage and unre¬ 
lenting nature. calls the crocodile ' a vora¬ 

cious devourer of ilelh, and the ‘moft pitilefs of ani¬ 
mals.’ 

When he rijelh up, the mighty arc ajfraid : 

For very terror they fall to the ground A 

Should theJkvrd reach Ami, it cannot ftand Iff ore hat i 

Thefpear, the dart, and the javelin,^. 

He counteth iron asftravs, 

And brafs as rotten wood . 

The arrow cannot make him fiet . 

Sling fonts he deemeth trifling. ^ 

•f Literally lit Ivuttrpart. As there Is nothing faid tif nV/lcht, 
it In our Eogtiih Vetfion, Mr. Heath has taken the Arabic figbifica- 
tion of the original. 

, f Their fear ia fogreat that they hire not power to flee, but in- 
itsntljr drop down". This agrees with rer. 9. g Stall net eat it raft 
^whtkttn at thejlgtttf tim t It is alfo countenanced by the fenfe of 
the Hebrtw word in the Arabic. f See Hamafa, p. 468.] The root 
"GUP hath often the fenfe of terror. So alio 1 Sam. xx.i. 5. From 
this word, piobably, the Englilb word Jhivei is derived.—-The trtafla- 
tion of this verfe in our bible is perfectly unintelligible. 

J Bochart obferves that it ie fo eiplained Uj the Arabian lex!co. 
graphers. 
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7 ie arcountcth the ftnnes of the engine as /,luhble. 

Hemockcth at the brandifhine of the mace.* 

His nether fartt are like Jkarp potjhcrdsi ; 

He dajheth tnmfelf on the mud like a threfiling cari.f 

Thefe expreflions defcribe, in a lively manner, the 
ftrength, courage, and intrepidity of the crocodile. 
Nothing frightens him. If any one attack him, neith¬ 
er fwords, darts, nor javelins, avail againft him.— 
Travellers agree that the crocodile's {kin is proof a. 
gain ft pointed weapons : If any one would pierce 
him it muft be under the belly. 

He cavfeth the deep to become hoary : 

J-Ie maketh the jea bail like a pot of ointment. 

He maketh a path to jhinc after him. 

To give us a further idea of the force of this crea¬ 
ture the poet defcribes the effe& of his motion m tho 
•water. By the fea is meant the Nile, which is called 
thejcaby the Hebrew prophets^ and the Arabs.|] The 
deep is the deep places in that river. When a croco¬ 
dile fifty feet in length 4 dives to the bottom, the vio¬ 
lent agitation of the water, may be juftly compared to 
liquor boiling in a'caldron. The mud raifed by, that 

agitation 

• The dub, or bludgeon, lx*, aipv^x mallet). Bochart render! 
it fujlis, from the Arabic fignification. 

f Tbar it, the extremities of bit cost of mail end In (harp points 
like the ceuh of an harrow. 

} Mr. Heath thinks tbit rightly rendered by Bochart, triiula, 
which was a little cart, or dray, ufed for threfbing groin, made of 
rough boards; and, in former times, before the invention of flails, it 
fupplied their place. 

§ Ifai. xvii. t. Ezek, xxxii. 1. 

|| Bochart Hieroz. 2- p. 787, tec. Miehaelis Praelec. p. 1S3. 

Captain Norden faw, in upper Egypt, twenty crocodiles extend, 
ed on banks of find in the Nile. They were, he fays, of different 
Uses, namely from fifteen to fifty feet. Trav. p. 6s. Svo. 
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agitation thickens the water, and gives it a confiftency 
like that of ointment. This fimile will he more ex- 
aft if, as it is laid, the crocodile emits a ilrong fcent 
when he plungeth into the river.* When a croco¬ 
dile, of the fuse above mentioned, is fwimming upon 
or near the furface, he cuts the water, like a fhip, and 
makes it white with foam. At the fame lime his tail, 
like a rudder, cauEeth the waves behind him to froth 
and fparkle like a trail of light, Thefe images are 
common among the poets, 

i i tumultuous bo)l the waves t 
They tofs, they foam, a wild confufion raifrj 
Like waters bubbling oVr the fiery blaze.’ 1 -!- 

He accountetk the deep as his habitation : 

Yet upon earth there is not hit like, that is made with¬ 
out fear. 

He looketh 'upon every thing with kaughtine/s : 

He is king over all ike animals of fierctfl look. 

The defcription clofeth with three charafters ‘which 
complete our idea of this creature as the mod terrible 
6t animal's, 

l. He hath not his match among any of the crea¬ 
tures upon earth. Upon earth there is not his like, either 
for defence or attack. 

c. He is a ilranger'to fear. This may feem an ob. 
jeftion to the crocodile’s claim, PocoekeJ and Nor- 
den$ tell us, that thofe which they faw on the mud 
iflands in the Nile went (lowly into the water at the 
approach of their {hips, and when (hot at, plunged 

in 

* Hieroz. p, i. p, itj. 

+ Pope’s Tranf). of the Odyff. b. xii. v. 282. in the orig, y, 
*3S> *37- 

J Defcription of the Eaft, vol. I. p. 111, 114, 2c*. 

^>Tp. 84, 8vo, 
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it). But had any of thefe animals been in a iituation 
for feizing his prey he would have'fet the crew of 
both veffels and all their fire arms at defiance; 

3. He deTpiferh, and as it were holds in fuhjeftion 
the fierceft animals. The firft of thefe hemiitirs de- 
feribes a- look of contempt, as in chap. xl. 11. The 
other declares the fuperiority of his power. No ani¬ 
mal, not even the tailed or the mod lavage, can cope 
or fight with the crocodile. Bochart* produces fev- 
eral vouchers to prove that this creature will attack 
and bring down with his tail not only men, but cam¬ 
els, and even elephants and tigers, when they ap¬ 
proach his river. This confirms the aifertion that he 
it made without fear. 

By the leviathan, Pfal. civ. 25, *6. is probably meant 
the tunnie, which is the laigeft fifh in the Mediterra¬ 
nean, the fea there fpoken of ; and is of the whale 
kind—and we may fuppofe thebiggefl fifh the Pfalm- 
ift was acquainted with. 

Ifaiahf threatens leviathan the rigid Jerpent, ank levia¬ 
than the winding ferpent, with deflrudion. The croco¬ 
dile is undoubtedly meant : And the king of Babylon 
and the king of Egypt are referred to. EzekielJ de- 
feribes the king of Egypt, alfo, by the name of the 
great than, that is, crocodile. [See Crocodile .] 

LIGN ALOE. The wood of Aloe. 

The Geneva verfion and our's have rendered the 
Hebrew word ahalim by aloe trees. Numb. xxiv. 6. 
though they might with as good reafon render it by 
tents, as the feptuagint, the vulgate, and the Syriac 
and Arabic verfions have done ; fince it evidently has 

this 

’ Hieroz. p. *. p. 790. f Mvii. t. J wtix. j. 
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thisfignification i-n feveral places of fcripture* : And 
fince Balaam, in the preceding verle, admires the 
tents and the tabernacles of Jacob and Ifrael. Nay, 
fince there grow no etlot trees in Mefopotamia, which 
was Balaam’s country ; nor in the land of Moab, 
where thefe words were exprefled, it feems more nat¬ 
ural to tranilate the word by that of tabtrnadc or tent.f 
It is true that what is here observed, that Goo plant, 
ed thole ahalim, feems to denote that they weie trees, 
as well as the cedars which are mentioned dire&ly af¬ 
ter : But in anfwer to this it may be faid, that the 
verb to plant is not only employed to fignify to put 
trees in the earth to grow, but alfo to exprefs the 
pitching or fetting up of tents, as may be feen in Dan. 
xi. 4. and elfewhere. It is likewise true, as Dtof- 
corides obfervesj, that the mpd of aloes was formerly 
brought from A labia into other countries ; but this 
is no argument that it grew there, fince we find that 
Jacob fent laudanum to Pharaoh, Gen. xliii. 11. which 
was collefted in the land of Gilead, whence the Is¬ 
raelites tranfported it to Egypt, Gen. xxvii. 25. and 
might leave lame of it in Syria, as they pa (Ted that 
way. Not to mention that no ancient author fpeaks 
of the mood of aloe ACtius, Diofcorides, Paul rEgin- 
eta, Serapion, and fome modern Arabians, having 
mentioned it full, who give that wood the name of 
u ' agalloch, 

• Gen. iv. *0. xiil. J. j* VlK ST; Judg. Vu. Job, XXti. 2J. 
Dan xi. 45. See . * 

f Tentt were probably £r£ made (it may burthen) of the thick 
leaved bought of trees s So that the word may be rendered arbour 
cr botptro 
X Lib, i. c, SI. 

§ See GarlTus aromat, 1 . I« c. 16. Bacchin. in Mathiolum. I. r. 
Jul. Seal. 14a. Exercit. fee. 6 , fJrfinus arboftt, fdt. c. 3. tt 43. 
et hort. aromat. c. a. Plin. Nat, Hift. ). 27. c. 4. Boehm, Ca¬ 
naan, L X. c. 46. 
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agalloch, or xylaloe, that is, the tuood of dot , bee a u ft; it 
relembles the aloe in c ; olour, or perhaps, becaufe they 
could find no wood nearer the Arabic agalugen, or the 
Indian or Arabic ahala. However it be, it i.s-certain 
that what we now call the wood of dots comes from 
the Indies, the bell fort from Sumatra and Malacca. 

The feptuagint, vulgatq, Geneva verftoa and our’s, 
render ahalin by aloet only, in Prov, vii. 17, Pfaly 
xlv. 9. and Cantic. iv. 14. But, this,is manifpftly a 
miftake, and clearly deflroys the fenfe of thefe, tqxts. 
For, as Junius, Tremellius, Pifcator, and Urfinus ob- 
ferve, aloes have a bad fmell, and cannot enter among 
the perfumes which are mentioned in thefe places. 
But in abandoning this fignification, Junius, Buxtqrf,, 
and others, feem not to havefucceeded better,in. ren¬ 
dering it fantd. For though the heart of. Several fqrfs 
of the fantd yields an agreeable, fragrance, yet this 
feenjs known (or rather ufed) only by the modern. 
Arabians, who in fpeaking of it remark that it comes' 
from the Indies. '•... i-i q 

The fame difficulty may be brought agaipij; ,the p« 
pinion of thofe who are for rendering ahalim Ijy the 
wood, of aloe, called agalbc/f qr xylaloe., For.fuppofe 
that Balaam fhould have meant trees, he muit have 
fpoken of fuch as were common in Syria,aqdy^rabia, 
whereas the aoalloch comes from the Eaft, Indies, and 
from I'aprobane : And Serapion formally denies, up¬ 
on the teftimony of Abahanifa an Arabian, that any 
of it -grows in Arabia. 

Nor is*it probable that David or Solottion fpeak of 
thisivoffd in the places cited out of their wHtings: 
for though it may be prefumed that the fleet which 
Solomon fent to Ophir might bring fome of this 
P wood, 
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wood, among Other rariliesj yet the books of the 
Pfalrns, of Proverbs, and of Songs, were compoi'ed be- 
tiytb the fcttihg out of that fleet. It may likewife be 
queftioned whether that fleet brought any of that 
wood to Judea, becaufe it is fo rare and precious, 
eveh in the Indies, that one pound of it eofts as much 
as three hundred weight of the belt frankincenfe ; as 
Gafflas declines. Nor yet is it to be fuppofed, though 
this Wodd ; had been common in judea in David’s 
and Solomon’s time, that they would have mixed it 
with myrrh and cinnamon : For the agnlloLk, or In¬ 
dian •tign aloe, is fo odoriferous and fo agreeable that 
it ftarids- in no need of any competition to increafe 
or moderate its perfume. 

Yet thiere is another kind of wood, called the Sy- 
fihii kibe,"or of Rhodes, and of Candia, called other* 
Wife ajpaldtha, which is a little Ihrub covered with; 
prickles; .of the Wood of which perfumers (having 
taken off the bark) make ufe to give a confrftency to 
their perfumes, which otherwife would be too thin 
and liquid. Citfltodorus obferves that this is of a 
Very fweef fihell, andthatin his time they burned it 
before the' altars inftead of frankincenfe. Levinus 
Leninoi fays that it refetiibies Very much the agalloch, 
or Ihdian lignaloe. All which confiderations make it 
probable'that ahalim lhould have been rendered the 
afpnlatlia. [See Aloc.'J 

LIGURE. [In Hebrew lefchem.§ A precious 
Hone. Theophraftus and Pliny defcrjbe it as refem* 
bling the cathuncle, of a brightnefs fparkling like 

h re .- ; 

It, was the firft in the third row of the High Prieft’s 
breal): plate ; and on it was inferibed the name Gad , 
Exod. xxviii. 19. LILY. 
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LILY. Hofca xiv. 5. thq fyflif L? 

The lily of the fcld, Math. vi. 28.. probably, means 
the martagon or wild lily of the mountairjs.f ; They 
are of different colours, white, orange, pur.ple,. &c. 
and fome, beautifully variegated with ftreaks and 
fpots. They* were fo plentiful in Canaan .that., it 
feems ovens w^re heated with their decayed, ftalks : 
Seeverfe 30, of the fame chapter,. This paflage is 
one of thofe of which Sir Thomas Browne ia.ys, that 

the varioufly interfperfed exprefljons from plants 
and flowers elegantly advantage the fignificancy of 
the text.” , . i. 

The lily of the valley, or wjiite lily, is a. flower culti¬ 
vated in our gardens, and much admired for its deli¬ 
cate whitenefs and exquifite fragrance. 

Yet Harmer fuppofes that the eglantine is fpofyen 
of CantiG. ii. 2. Whatever flower it might, be^ ft is 
certain that, in, addition to the charming images it 
gives his ppetry, it furnifhed Solomon with a pattern 
for fome graceful ornaments in the fabric and fdniU 
ture of his temple,| 

LION. A large bead of prey : For his. courage 
and ftrength called the king of beads. 

This animal is produced in Africa, and the hotted 
parts of Aha* It is found in the greated numbers in 
the fcorched and defolate regions of" the* torrid zone, 
in the deferts of Zaara and Biledulgerid, and in all 
the interior parts of the vad continent of Africa. 
In thefe defert regions, from whence mankind are 

driven 

* TOiy'iy JbeJbannab. In the Syriac JhuJbam\ Arabic fattfan\ 
and in the Greek trovCM foufen. Tulifa, Touvn. inft. R. H. 373, 
tah. 199,200. Lin. gen. plan. 376. 

"t Hart. Cliff. 120. c. B. P. 177. % 1 Kings, an. 19, 22., 26, 
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driven by the rigorous heat of the climate, this ani¬ 
mal Teigns foleimafter. Its difpofition feems to par¬ 
take of the ardour of its native foil. Inflamed by the 
influence of a burning fun, its rage is mofl tremend¬ 
ous, and" its courage undaunted. Hagpily, indeed, 
the fpec'cs is not numerous, and is faid to be great¬ 
ly di&inilhed 5 for, if we may credit the teftimony of 
thofewhd have trave'rfed thofe vaft deferts, the num- 
b'er of liens is not nearly fo great as formerly, Mr. 
.Shaw ofjferves, that the Romans carried more lions 
from Lybia in one year for their public fpeflacle, 
than could be found in all fbat country at this time. 
It is Iikewife remarked, that in Turkey, Perfia, and 
the Indies, lions are not fo frequently met with as in 
former times.. 

From numberlefs accounts we are allured that, 
powerful and terrible as this animal is, its anger is 
noble, its courage magnanimous, and its temper fuf- 
ceptible of grateful impreflions. It has been often 
feen to defpife weak and contemptible enemies, and 
even to pardon their infults when it was in its povver 
to puniih them. It has been known to fpare the life 
of an animal that was thrown to be devoured by it : 
To live in habits of perfeft cordiality with it; to 
Ihare its iublUtence, and even to give it a preference 
where its portion of food was fcanty. 

The form of the lion is flrikingly bold and majef- 
tic. His large andlhaggy mane, which he can ere£t 
at plea Pure, furrounding his awful front : His huge 
eyebrows; his round and fiery eye balls, which, 
upon the lead irritation, feem to glow with peculiar 
luftre: Together with the formidable appearance of 
his teeth—exhibit a piftureof terrific grandeur which 
no words Can deferibe. The 
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The length of the largeft lion is between eight and 
nine feet; the tail about four ; and its height about 
four feet and an half. The female is about one 
fourth part lefs, and without a mane. 

As the lion advances in years its mane grows long¬ 
er and thicker. The hair-on the reft of the body is 
ikort and fmooth, of a tawny colour,-but whitilh on 
the belly. 

Its roaring is loud and dreadful. When heard- in 
the night it refembles diftant thunder. Its cry of 
anger is much louder and fhorter. 

The lion feldom attacks any animat' openly, except 
wh©H impelled by extreme hunger; m that cafe nq 
danger deters him. But, as moll animals endeavour 
to avoid him, he is obliged to have recourfe to arti¬ 
fice, and take his prey by furprife. For this purpofe,. 
he crouches on his belly in fome thicket, where he 
waits till his prey approaches; and then, with one 
prodigious fprrng, he leaps-upon it' at. the diftanc* 
of fifteen or twenty feet, and generally feizes it at 
the firft bound.. If he mifs his objeft'he gives up the 
purfuit; and, turning back towards the place of his 
ambufh, he meafures the ground ftep by ftep, and 
again lies in wait for another opportunity. The 
lurking places are generally chofen by him near a 
fpring, or by the fide of a river, where he has fre¬ 
quently an opportunity of catching fudh animals as 
come to quench their thrift. 

The lion is a long lived animal, although naturalifta 
differ greatly as to the precife period of its exiftence. 
Of fome that have been trained in the Tower of Lon¬ 
don one lived to the age of fixty three years, and a-, 
nother exceeded Seventy, 

P a. 


Tbe^ 
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The attachment of a lionets to her young is remark' 
ably lining. For their fupport ihe is more ferocious 
than the lion himfelf: Makes her incurftons with 
greater boldnefs ; deftroys, without diltindlion, eve¬ 
ry animal that, falls in her way, and carries it reeking 
to her cubs. She ufually brings forth in.the moft re¬ 
tired and inacceflible places: And whenaffraid that 
her retreat fhould be difeovered, endeavors to hide 
her track by , brulhing the ground with her tail. 
When much diilurbed or alarmed, Ihe will fometimes 
tranfport her young ( which are ufually three or four 
in number) from one place to another in her mouth : 
And,, if obftrufted in hqr courfe, will defend them to 
the lafl extremity.. 

The lion has feven names in feripture according 
to his different ages : Gut or gor , a young lion, a li¬ 
on’s whelp ihephir, a young lion ; ari, a young and 
vigorous lion; Jchalhal, one in full drength of his age ; 
jehathazt a yigpurous lion ; lebi, an old one ; laijh, one 
decrepid, worn out with old age. 

The feripture, alfo,. has taken notice of whatever 
is terrible in him ; his look, his walk, his roar, his 
teeth, his paws, and his tail.. 

ft is taken properly for the moil courageous and 
generous of all wild beads ; an emblem of drength 
and valour, Joh, xxxviii. 39. Prov. xxvijj. 1. To 
which are compared (1.) Jefus Chrift, the great, 
mighty, and invincible lion of the tribe of Judah, 
who conquers and leads captive his own and his. peo¬ 
ple’s enemies, Rev. v. 5. (2.). The tribe of Judah 

and its kings, who were valiant, courageous, and ter¬ 
rible, to their enemies ; and made a prey of them, 
Gen. xlix. 9. (3.) The devil, who, like a fierce 

and 
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and hungry lion, fecks all opportunities and advan¬ 
tages to enfnare and deftroy mankind, i Pet. v. 

(4.) Tyrants and violent oppreffors, 2. Tim. iv, 
17. (5.) Enemies and evils of every ltind, PfaL xct. 

‘ 3 * Pretended difficulties and hindrances to di¬ 
vert one from duty, Prov. xxii. 13. 

LIZARD. A fcaly, four footed, amphibious ani¬ 
mal ; with a long, tapering tail. There are. many 
forts of them, one of which is molt celebrated under 
the name of crocodile or alligator. 

We find feveraL, forts.of lizards in the fcripture: 
At leaf! we have three or four words there for it; 
Idea, chomet, tinfchcmcth, and Jcmamith, The three 
fir ft are to be met with in Levit. xi.30. the fourth is 
defcribed in Prov. xxx. 28. Bochart maintains the 
latter to be the lizard (jldlioj againfl thofe who tranf- 
late it jfridtr, leach , or ape. 

LOCUST.* A large infc& oL the grasshopper 
kind ; about three inches long. It has two. horns or 
feelers about an inch in length :• Thefe, and the head, 
are of a brownifh colour. The Ihield on its back is 
greenifh; the body brown, fpotted with black ; and 
the undcrfide purple. It is furnifhed "with four 
wings : The upper pair are brown, with fmall ’duihy 
fpots; the under are more tranfparent, and of a light 
brown tinflured with green.t 
: The infeft increafes prodigioufly, and thence has 
its Hebrew name.J 

There 

• G17Hus cri flatus. tin. Syfl, Nat. p. 699. no. J7. 
f A very curious and circumftantial account of this infcdl ia to be 
found in Dillon’s travels through Spain, p. *56. &c, 4to edit, 
t From ran to multiply « 
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There are various fpecies of then, indeed, which 
confequently have different names: And fome are 
more deftru&ive of the fruits of the earth than others, 

Mofes declares all creatures that fly, and walk up¬ 
on four feet, to be impure; but he excepts thole 
which, having their hind feet longer than the others, 
fltip and do not.crawl ( upon the earth. Afterwards 
he deferibes four forts of locufts*, called in Hebrew 
arid, flalah, chyrgol, and haehagaif, which St. Jerom trans¬ 
lates iruchus, attacus, ophiormeus, and locujla. Joh. 
Ludolphus, in his mod excellent and learned treatife 
d: locuflis, fays that ckargol hath a bunch on its head, 
and a tail^ arbth hath neither, folarn only the bunch, 
and fidgfii (hachabad) a tail and not a bunch. Wheth¬ 
er this be an accurate and true dlfcrimination, or not, 
does pot concern us to know. 

They are very common in Afia, Africa, and Eu¬ 
rope. They fometimes come in fuch' fwarms that 
the-whole air is darkened by their flight for feveral 
miles.. They devour every kind of vegetable and all 
the-fruits of She earth in fuch a manner as to occafion 
a famine. 

God Jmot« Egypt with a plague of loQuits which 
ravaged every thing that was left remaining in the 
fields belonging tp that, country.!- 

The dire armies of theft invading deffroyers are 
magnificently deferibed in feripture. We feleft the 
fubiitne djeforiptipn of the. prophet Joel^, and accom¬ 
pany it with a paraphrafe. 

A flre confumeth before them, and a flame devoureth be¬ 
hind them. The hud it as the garden of Eften if ore them, 

but 

* Lev it. xi.ai. 

t Exod. x. 4, i*. See. Pfal. Ixxviii. 46. ct*. 34. 

I Chap. ii. The commentary it from Pocoke and Chandler. 
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hut behind a defolate wildernefs. Yea, there JhaH be no ef- 
caping jor them. 

All before them they (hall feize upon and devour; 
as though a fire had deftioyed it: And the places 
they leave behind them (had look as though they 
had been confirmed by a fcorching flame. Though 
the land before their coming/hall appear beautiful 
for its verdure and fruitfulnefs as the garden of Eden ; 
yet, after the ravages they have made on if, it fhall 
look like a defolate and uncultivated wildernefs. 
Neither leaves, nor (hoots, nor fruits, nor grain (hall 
efcape them. 

Their -appearance is like the appearand of horfes ; And 
like horfemen fo fhall they run. 

Their appearance, in (hape and fiercenefs, is like 
that of horfes. And they fhall overrun the country 
with the fpeed of horfemen when fuddenly invading 
an enemy’s land. 

Eochart obferves from feveral authors that the !o- 
cuft hath an head very much refembling'the horfe. 
But I do not apprehend the prophet here deferibing 
the fhape of the infeft, but rather his properties, his 
fiercenefs and fwift motion. And on this account 
it is juftly likened to an horfe for fiercenefs, and to 
horfemen for fpeed. Thus the locufts in Rev. ix. 7. 
are compared to horfes prepared to battle '; furious and 
impatient for the war. 

They fhall leap like the found of chariots on the tops of 
mountains ; like the noife of a flame of fire confuming flub - 
He; like a mighty people ready prepared for war. 

The noife of their coming (hall be heard at a dif- 
tance, like the found of chariots pafling over the 
mountains. When they fall on the ground and leap 

from 
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front place to place and devour the fruits, the found 
of them will refemble the crackling of the Rubble 
when confirming by the flames ; or the din and clam¬ 
our of an army ready prepared to engage in battle. 

How this defer ip t ion agrees to the locbfts is (hewn 
abundantly by Bochart; tv ho tells us, from feveral 
authors, that they fly with a great noife ; as St. John 
has alfo deferibed them, Rev. ixi 9. the found of theit 
wing! was. as the found of chariots, of many horjes running 
to battle; that they may be heard at fix miles diftance; 
and that when they are eating the fruits of the earth 
the found is like that of a flame driven by the wind. 

The. people, jhall be much pained at their prtfenoe. Every 
countenance Jhall gather blackntfs. 

Their approach fhall be heard with confternatiop, 
their ravages cbferved with di ft refs : Every face 
Stall wear the marks of the mo ft dreadful fear.* 

They JhaU run like mighty men ; they Jhall fcalc the walls 
like zedrlihe men : They JhaU go every one in his mays, and 
they Jhall not difarder their marches. Neither JhaU any one 
pr.efr his camardes ; they Jhall march every one in his path : 
And when they jhall fall upon a/word, not one of them JhaU 
be- wounded. ' They JhaU range through the city, they Jhall 
run upon the wall, they Jhall climb up the heufes, and enter 
in at the windows, like a thief. 

They Stall march in a fwift and orderly manner. 
No place fhall be inacceflible to them. Not’ any 
force able to with ft and them. 

Of 

* Virgil give* the epithet of Hath to fear 1 

“ Caligantem oigre farmidine lucum.” Georg, ir. 

The fame expreffion with tbi« of Joeiil ufed by the pfophet Na¬ 
hum, ii. 10. to denote the extremity of forrowr and pain: Tie kneel 
/mile tcgtlhnr, and much fain it in all him, and tbt facet tf them all 
gather Hockaeft. 
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Of the regular and orderly motion of thefe in lefts, 
St., Jerom, in his notes upon this place, gives an ac¬ 
count from bis own experience. Bochart quotes 
confirmation of the fame cireumftance from Cyril,- 
Theodoret, Sigebert, and others. 

By reafon of this oimblenefs, and the,outward coat 
of their (kin being fo hard and fmooth, though they 
light on the edge of a fword, they are not wounded. 

The '-earth trembles 'before them. The heavens Jhake. The 
fan and moon are darkened : <A*d thejiars -withdraw their 
brightnefs. 

All nature fhall become fenfible of the greatnefs of 
the affliftion they occafion. For fo large fliall their 
numbers be'that they fhal! intercept the light of the 
he&perily bodies.* 

'rind Jehovah fends his voice ■before 'his army : for his 
camp ‘is exceeding : large, Jtrrht is imxghty ‘■who executes his 
command : For'tke day of Jehovah is great andtcrribic, and 
j viho JhdU abide it ! 

- Like a leader, or general, the Lord (hall command 
this ‘his army ; and 1 make the meaneft -flans of his 
Creation the ''inftruments : 'of his vengeance.—This 
mighty and innumerable fwarm fliall devour the pro¬ 
duce of yoiir country : They will lay defolate all Its 
vineyards ; ftrip the vine of its leaves, and its branch¬ 
es of their bark.f So that from the want of corn and 
Wine you fliall net be able to furnifh the expefted 
offerings for the holy altar.f Your fruitful fields 
ihall be wafted and laid defolate ; your harveftslhall 
fail; and - y'our very grpund mourn, as it were, for the 
' total 

* Bochart quotes the ancients,-and we have feverai teftitnonies 
(torn modern hiftory, to prove that this is fometimes litecaJJy the 
«*fe. 
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total deftruftion of its fruits,* So that upon this 
failure yout barns and your granaries (hall bftjor^e 
empty and defolate.t Herds of cattle (ball complain, 
and flocks of fiieep perifh, for want of pafture.ij: 

Dreadful fhall this day be to the inhabitants of the 
land. And ,j who is there, whocanbear up and fup. 
port himfelf under fo .general a calamity ?.§. 

Dr. Shaw||, by whole excellent zoological remarks 
in i his travels, fo many palfages in the facred writings 
have been elucidated, has fhewp, from the tellimony 
of his own obfervation, that thefe poetical expreflions 
arefcarcely hyperbolical with refpeft to this formida¬ 
ble infeft. And Pliny, the Roman natpralift, gives a 
defeription of its migratory fwarms almoft equally fufj- 
lime with that of the eaftern poet. ‘ This, plague, 
fays he, is confidered as a manifestation of the wrath 
of the Gods. -For they appear of an unufpal lize ; 
and fly with fuch a noife from the motion of their 
wings that they might be taken for birds. They dark¬ 
en the fun. , And the nations view them in an*iqus 
fufpenfc ; each apprehenfivc, left their own lands 
fhould be overfpread by them. For their llrength 
is unfailing : And, as if it were a fmal .1 thing to have, 
croffed oceans, they pervade immppfp trails of land, 
and cover the harvefts with a dreadful cloud : Their 
very touch deftroying many of the fruits of t|ie 
earth, but their bite utterly confumipg all its pro-, 
drifts, and even the' doors of houfes.’I 

.It.. 

* Verfes IQ, n. + v. 17. Ji8. §Ch. ii. IT. 

|| Travel) into the Eaft, p. *56, See. Pol. Edit. 

^[Nar. Hirt. I.xi. c- 2 g. 

As extraordinary as the latter circumdance may appear, Mr. Ad- 
anfon mentioni a very firailar one to- which he waa witnefs: “ a 
(warm of locuds at Senegal devoured even the dry reeds with which 
the huts were thatched.” Voyages a Senegal. 
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It is well known that locufts were eaten in the eaft. 
And commentators have exhaufted their learning and 
ingenuity to prove that St. John eat thefe infects in 
the wilder nefs.* But the word-in the original, figni- 
fies alfo iuds or pods of trees,,as feveral learned men 
have proved.t And every one mufi fuppofe that the 
bap till lived on a food which was very eafy to.be 
made ready, and probably that which nature itfelf 
furnilhed accommodate to his palate. Locufts are 
never eaten without fome kind of previous dreffiog i 
fuch as roafting,or drying them in the fun, or falt- 
ing and fmoaking them : Which does not feem an 
occupation worthy the baptift, whom the fcripture 
reprefents as fufficiently taken up in.devout medita¬ 
tion and fpiritual exercifes. [See Catob 7 V«.J 

LOUSE. It would heneedlefs to defcribethis lit¬ 
tle contemptible infe&. 

Various as are the antipathies of mankind; all feem 
to unite in their diilike to this animal, and to regard 
it as their natural and mod naufeous enemy. When¬ 
ever wretchednefs, difeafe, and hunger, feize upon 
man, the loufe feldom fails to add itfelf to the tribe, 
and to inereafein proportion to the number of his 
calamities. 

Lice were font into Egypt to humble the pride of 
Pharaoh.| For when Mofes found the king inflexi¬ 
ble, notwhhftanding three miracles had already been 

wrought 

• Motth. iii, 4 . Mirtr, i. 55. 

+ Athanafius, Ifiodorut’Dam. Epift.J. 1. Ep, j, and 13a. Paulinua 
carm. d c Joan. Pantellon diac. dclum. fane, i, Capcll. com- 
ment. &c. fee. 

% Exodus, vii. 
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wrought to convince and hwnbl* him, he touched the 
duft with his rod, which was immediately turned into 
lice ; or, as tome think, into gnats, which ftnall infcft is 
more common, and the Iting more tormenting in E- 
gypt than any where elfe. But our verfion feems 
more agreeable to the original, and to the generality of 
antient and modern tranilations and expofuions.* 
Thefe infefted men and beafts in fuch quantities that 
one would have imagined that all the dull of Egypt 
had been converted into lice. Pharaoh fent for his 
magicians, and bid them try their Ikill, in vain ; for 
either their power proved too fhort, or was curtailed 
by a fuperiour hand : So that they were forced to ac¬ 
knowledge that the finger of Goo did plainly difplay 
itftlf in this miracle. 

MALLOWS.' Job, xxx. 4. Schultens interprets 
this of the halimus, which Diofcorides deferibes as a 
kind of bramble, without thorns, and fays‘that its 
leaves are boiled and eaten, t Galen fays that the 
tops, when young, were ufed for food. And SerapiOn 
writes that they werecryed about the llreets of Bag¬ 
dad. 

Yet I know of no reafon why we may not under¬ 
hand it of the mallows, as it is in our tranflatidn ; 
for that herb, it appears, was ufed for food.J 

It 

« Chaldee, Tatuum, Jofcphut, Ant!* 1 . a. e. t 4 -. Rabbin Won- 
tan, M under, Vatab). Jan. Bocbart, ec al. 

f “ Halimus, quod pooulus Syria: malue^vo cant, eft arbuflum, ex 
quo fiunt.fepes, rhaninodimile, nili quod caret fpinis. Folium ejut 
•coquityret comeditui.”—-Ev r» TpwyoVTti; 

ctMp.X, xai v.xv.x Toi o-uAAtyomj : Says Antijianes, 
fpeaking of the Pythagorean*. 

JSee Hof. t. i. od. 31. v.' 16. and epod. 2. and partial, jib. 2. 
e,ig. S8. ■ 
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It is fufficlent, that fome mean herb is fpoken of, 
which the miferably poor might ufe to fatisfy hunger. 

MANDRAKE.* Mofes informs* us that Reuben 
the fon of Leah, being in the field, happened to find 
mandrakes , which he brought home to his mother. 
Rachel had a mind to them, and obtained them from 
Leah on this condition, that (he (hould confent that 
Jacob {hould be her bed fellow the night following. 

The term dedaim, here made ufe of by Mofes, is one 
of thofe words of which the modern Jews do not un- 
deiliand the true fignification. Some tranflate it by 
violets;};, others lilies§ or jeffamin, truffle or mu(h- 
room.|] Bochart fuppofes it to be the citron; as 
does Calmed and others.** Celfius is perfuaded that 
it is the fruit of the lote tree.** And LudolftJ main¬ 
tains that it (lands for a certain fruit which the Syri¬ 
ans call mauz, of which the figure and taitehas a great 
refemblance to the Indian fig.§§ 

It appears from fcripture that the dodaim are a fort 
of fruit, known in Mefopotamia and Judea, which 
are ripe about wheat harveil, have an agreeable fcent, 
may bepreferved, and are placed with pomgranates.[||| 

Thofe 

* Mandragora. Lin. fp- plant, zxi. Tournef. ! ift. R. H. 76. 
tab. ix. 

I Gen. xxx. 14. J Onkel. in loci $ Oleaft", 

H Juntas. Comment, in Genef, xxx. 14. 

* * Hiller, hierophyt. p. 1. p. x68. Sir. T. Browne, eu!g. er. 

+t Lotu 1 Cyreniaca : Called in Africa and Afia Sidra, and Hobae, 
A fmall ttee like the Aeatia, with leaves and Sowers refembling 
thofe of the Jajub, bearing Jittle round aromatic applet in flavour and 
tafte fo delicious that they are fit only for the tables of Priocce. It 
grows in Judea and Syria; and bears fruit both in fpring and autumn. 

[See Taylor’s Heb. Cone, root 364. 

$t Hilt. JS. thiop. I. 1. c. 7a, p, 104. §§ Ficus lodica. 

Ill) Gen. xxx. 14. and Cantic. vii. 13. 
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Thofe who would fupport the tranflation of this aford 
by mandrakes rely upon this reafon : Rachel, having' a 
great defire to have children, it may be prefumed (he 
coveted Leah’s mandrakes with that view. For it 
was a general opinion among the ancients that there 
was a certain quality in the juice of mandrakes to 
excite amorous inclinations, and therefore they are 
called apples of love* : And the Hebrew word dod, 
from which comes dodaim , frequently is fet to ftgnify 
lovcA Thus whether we confider this fruit as plea- 
fant to the eye, fmell, or tafte, or as a reftorative of 
nature and helpful to conception, any of thefe rea¬ 
sons is fufficient why Rachel ihould take fuch a lik¬ 
ing to them. We are, however, led to fuppofe it the 
laft mentioned property : And.fufpe£l that the fame 
ufe might reconcile Shulamith to their, odour. Cat}- 
tic, vii. 13. Maundrel observes that the chief Prieft 
of the Samaritans informed him that they were ftill 
noted for this prolific virtue. J 

Travellers have told us that in Pekin in China 
there is a kind of mandrake fo, valuable, and which 
when mixed with any liquor makes fo rich a cordial, 
that a pound of the root'of it (for in the root lies all 
the virtue) is worth twice its weight in filver, 

MANNA. The food of the children of Ifrael 
which God gave them in the defarts of Arabia, dur¬ 
ing their continuance there for forty years, from the 
eighth encampment ill the wildernefs of'Sin. 

The 

* And they called Venue, the geddeft ef love, Mondragermt. 

f Bauh;n. hifl. plant, torn, 3. p. 614. Matthiolua in Diafcor. 
Brodeus in Thespbralt. and * letter of the Bmptror Julian toCa- 
lizenet. 

J Trav. p. 61, 
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The manna mentioned by Mofes was a little grain, 
white like .hoar, froft, round, and of the bignefs of 
coriander feed.* It fell every morning upon the 
dew.; and.when the dew was exhaled by the heat of 
the fun the manna appeared alone, lying upon the 
rocks or the fand.i It fell every day, except on the 
fabbath ; and. this only around the camp of the Isra¬ 
elites.! It fell in fo great quantities during the .whole 
forty years of their journey that it was fufficient to 
feed the whole multitude, of above a million of fouls. 
Every one .of whom gathered the quantity, of an o- 
mer§ for his (hare every day. It maintained the 
whole multitude ; yet none of them found the .eating 
it, attended with any inconvenience. Every fixth 
day there fell adouble quantity, and though it putrifi- 
ed and bred maggots when it was kept any other day,, 
yet on th eJMath it fullered no fuch alteration. And 
the fame manna which was melted by heat of the fun, 
when it was left in the field, was ©f fo bard a confift- 
ence when it was brought into the houfe that it was. 
ufed to be beaten in mortars, and would even endure 
the fire ; was made into cakes and baked, in pans. 

7 \> commemorate their living upon omers, or tenth . 
deals, of manna, one omer of it was put into a golden 
vale, .and preferved for many generations by the fide., 
of .the. ark.|[ _ 

Our translators, and others, make Mofes fall into a. 
plain contradi£iion, in relating this flory of the man¬ 
na ; which they render thus, (nd.whtn.tht. children qj- 
lfraeljaw it, they /aid one to another it is manna, Jot they 
wijl not what it <was : Whereas the feptuagiot, and fev- 
Q * era! 

• Exod. x»i. 14. f.Nuoib.xi. 7. $ Exod. xxi, 5. 

S About two quarts and a pirn, of ourjneafure. £ Exod. x»i. . 
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cral authors,■ both antient and modern, have tranfiat- 
ed the text according to the original : The Ifretelites, 
feeing this, fold one to another, 4 what is it ? For they knew 
not what it was. For we mull obferve that the word 
by whhjh they afked the queftion was in their lan¬ 
guage man hit, which fignifies likcwife food ready pre¬ 
pared ; and therefore it was always afterwards called 
man, or manna. 

The feripture gives to manna the name of the tread 
of heaven, and the food of angels* : Which are undoubt¬ 
edly figurative allufions to its origin' and its value. 
The author of the book of wifdom ftys+ that it fo ac¬ 
commodated itfelf to every one’s tafte, that it proved 
palatable and pleafing to all. And ft ill at this day, 
there falls manna in feveral places of the world : In 
Aritbia, Poland, Calabria, Mount Libanus, Dauphine, 
and elfewhere. The molt famous is that of Arabia, 
■which is a kind of condenfed honey, to be found in 
fummer upon the leaves of the trees, the herbs, the 
rocks, or the fand of Arabia Petrea. It is of the fame 
figure that Mofes deferibes. That about Mount Si¬ 
nai is'6f a vesy ftrong fmell, which is communicated 
to it by the herbs upon which it falls. It very eafily 
evaporates, infomuch that if thirty pounds of it were 
to be kept in an open veffel, there would hardly ten 
of it remain at the end of fifteen days, Salmafies 

thinks 

* “ Angel's food Pfal. lxxviii. 25. A remark of Dr. Dtirell's, 
upon this paffage may ferve ro remove many difficulc.es. O^VIN 
feems to fignify oxen in this place, as Pfal, xxii. 12. 1 . 13. Ixviii, 30. 
lfai. xxxiv. 7. jet. 1.11. but this word is ufed in no other place to de¬ 
note angels. The cerrefponding word fTl '21 which -fignifies any 
fed precured by buttling, countenances the 6rft fenfe. I would there¬ 
fore tranflate— every one tat the f.ejh of oxen : Hcjtr.t them venijm (or 

vi&uals) in plenty. See on 1 ? rendered/^, Zcph. i. 17. 

+ Ch, xvi. 20, 21, 
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thinks this of the f«m* ktnd >w-Ub t.hatwhich fed the 
children of Ifrael. Several moderns are o£ the fame 
opinion. It is true that the Arabian manna has a 
medicinal quality : But they pretend that if one 
fhould make it habitual, the ftomach might be accuf- 
tomed to it, as we know that pedple may be brought 
to fitch a diet as is naturally hut little Convenient for 
maintaining health. But we ou'ght alfo to acknowl¬ 
edge that the manna fpoken of by Mofes, had miracu¬ 
lous qualities, npt to be found in the' common ; and 
which probably lifted no longer than while the Ifrael- 
ites were fed with it. However, we fhall prefeint the 
opinion of the learned MichaeKs*, ahd ■with it con¬ 
clude this interefting article. ‘ -b(I 

“ Manna bears a very near refemblaifce' to the daw. 
Its origin is the Very fame ; the only difference being 
that it remamsi whereas'dew evaporates. From this 
realbn it is that in the countries, where mapna^js 
found, they have imagined that, like "dew, it fell; fropi 
above, and tJiis conceit has got. footing in the lan¬ 
guages. There is another Kind which' the J^rabsJ by 
way of diftinftion, term celeftial manna. In the hply 
fcripture we read that the manna fell along with the 
dew,' and by the fame figure which the profane poets 
made ufe of in calling the latter a gift of heaven, the 
truly infpired poet has called the manna brtad jrdm 
heaven. Thefe expreHTons, to which the orientals were 
accuftomed from'their early years, have‘confirmed 
them in the opinion that the manna defcended. It 
was not till the middle of the 16th century that the 
falfity of that opinion began to be feen into, and that 
in Italy manna was found to be no more than a gum 

' exuding 

* On the influence of opinions or language. 4to, p. 56, 
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exuding' fromplants, trees, and bufltes, on being pierce 
edby certain infe&s.”, . 

GARBLE, invaluable kind of done Of a con- 
fo b@rd and,compa£l, and a grain fo fine, 
as readily to Ja^e a beautiful polifh; It is dug out of 
quarries in large paffe^, and is much ufed in build¬ 
ings, prnamental pillars, &c. It is of different co- 
lour*,.blgpk, white, &c. and is fometimes moil elegant¬ 
ly qloudfd .and variegated. The (lone mentioned 
*Xhron..xxi* n a- L ftn<| in Efth. i. ,6. is in the original 
vailed, the ofijiiox Jkijh j and if,probably a pre¬ 
vious fton C/ubJwi own to us, rather than a kind of mar¬ 
ble. David mentions it.asfuchin the enumeration 
be makes of. thofe hehad cplle&ed for the works, or 
%o adorn the. veffels of the temple. It is mentioned in 
the book of Effher as part of the pavement of Abaf- 
uerus. i The aociests. ifpipe^irnep made pavements 
‘•wherein were fet very. va|n*hle,ff(pnes.* 

A lufeious fruit, fo wefl known that 
a description of f jt would be fuperfiuous. It grows 
to great perfection, and is highly efteemed, in Egypt; 
lerving, the poorer inhabitants for food, drink, and 
pbyfic.J Thejuice is peculiarly cooling and agreea¬ 
ble ip that fujtry. climate; where it isjuftly pronounc¬ 
ed pne of rhp moff,delicious refrelhments that nature, 
amidlb.her cpnitapf, attention to the wants of man, af¬ 
fords, in .the feafon of violent heat. The- 

* “ Eo .deliciarum pervenimut, ut nifi gramas calcarc nolimus.'* 
Sesrca, epift. 86. .Ami Apuleiui, thus deferihe « the pavement of the 
apartment, of Pfyche, ** p'avimenta ipfa la flit pretir/e exfim dimiau- 
to, in varia p.fhira genera diferiminabantur.” 

fMeio, Tout net. tuft. R., H. 104, tab. 3*. Cucunu,, Lin. gen. 
pi. 969. 

{ Haflclqu.ft, p. 256. 
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The Ifraelites after their departure from)Egypt! re¬ 
gretted the lofs of this fruit, whofe rploafanb liquor 
had fo often quenched their thirft, and- relieved their 
wcarinefs in their fervitude ; and which would'have 
been exceedingly grateful in a dry, fcorching, deCart. 

MILLET.* A kind of grain, very fmall, )sut ex¬ 
tremely produftive, 

MINT.+ A garden herb, well known. 

The law did not oblige the Jews to give the itythe 
of this fort of herbs : It only required it of thofe 
things which could be comprehended under the name 
of income or revenue. But the Pharifees, defirous of 
diilinguithing themfelves by ,a more fcrupulous and 
literal obfervance of the law than others, gave .the 
tythes of mint, anife, and cummin. Matth. xxiii. 23. 
Chrift did not difcommend this exaftnefs ; but-com¬ 
plained that while they were fo precife in thefe leffer 
matters, they neglefted the more elfential command¬ 
ments of the law, and fubftituted obfervances frivo¬ 
lous and infignificant in the place of jujlicc, mercy, and 
truth, 

MOLE. A well-known little animal. 

The Hebrew word thinfcmctk, Levit. xi. 36. Bach- 
art thinks means the chamdeon, a kind of lizard which 
has its mouth always open for breathing, whence it 
has its Hebrew name. The fame author thinks choled, 
tranflated weafel, in the preceding verfe, the true word 
for the mole. We again find the ,wor<^, in Ifai. ii. 20. 
from a verb which fignifies to dig, which agrees with, 
and by the confent of interpreters is taken for, this 
animal. 

MOTH. 

* Milium, Touraef. inft. R. H. 514. tab. 198. Lin. gen. plant. 73, 

t Mentha, Tournef. inft. 188, tab. 89. Lin. gen. plant. 633. 
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MO TH. A little infeft which infenfibly confumes 
that in wh'ch it takes up its lodging. Some lodge 
in and deftroy cloth, and others flowers, leaves, &c. 

Misfortunes, or judgments, which infenfibly con- 
fume men’s characters or eftates, are likened in fcrip- 
ture to the devaitations of the moth. lfai. 1. 9. li. 
The beauty, glory, and wealth of mortals, are defcrib- 
ed as walling like a moth, Pfal. xxxix. 11 ; fecrctly, 
infenfibly, but qufckly, confumcd.—He who buildeth 
his fortunes by methods of injuftice,is, by- Job, chap, 
xxvii. 18. compared to the mot A, which, by eating 
into the garment wherein it makes its habitation, de- 
ftroys its own dwelling. The fimile reprefents the 
opprefTor as working ruin to his own unrighteous ac¬ 
quisitions. 

MOUSE. A final 1 mifchievous animal, known 
by every body. All interpreters acknowledge that 
the Hebrew word achiar fignifies a mou/e.s and more 
efpecially a Jitld mouft . Mofes declares it to be un¬ 
clean, Levit. xi? 29. which iniinuates that it was eat¬ 
en fometimes. And in truth it is affirmed, that the 
Jews were fo .opprefled with famine, during the fiege 
of Jerusalem by the Romans, that, notwithflanding 
this prohibition, they were compelled to eat dogs, 
mice, and rats.* lfaiah+, juflly .reproaches the Jews 
with eating the flefh of mice, and other things that 
were impure and abominable. Herodotus imputes 
the ruin of the army of Sennacherib ttfmiccj : Thefe 
creatures, he fays, having gnawed the leather of their 
bucklers one night, and the firings of their bows, Sen¬ 
nacherib was obliged to retreat with precipitation. 

It 

* Hilt. He hr. templi fccundi, f>. 241. f Ixvi. 17. 

I Lib. a, c. 142. 
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It is known wliat fpoil was made by mice in the fields 
of the Philiftines*, after this people had brought into 
their country the ark of-the Lord : So that they were 
obliged to take the refolution to fend it back, accompa¬ 
nied with mice and emrods of gold, as an atonement 
for the irreverence they had committed, and to avert 1 

from their land the vengeance that purfued them._ 

The Affyria ns who befieged Bethulia, when they faw 
the Hebrews come out of the city in order of battle, 
exprefied their fcorn and contempt by comparing 
them to mice.f 

MULBERRYTREE, 2 Sam. v. *3. and 1 Chron. 
xiv. 14. 15. The ^found pf people’s going upon the 
tops of the trees, is a thing not fo congruous to our 
conceptions, we are therefore' induced to fufpeft that 
thft word Boehim, which our tranflation calls mulberry- 
trees, is, in reality, the proper name of a place ; and 
Beroche Boehim, tops of mulberrytrees, may ftgnify the 
m Ountgins of Boehim. And fo the fenfe of the words 
will be, “ when thou hearejl a noife, as of many people 
marching, upon the hills, or high places, -of Boehim, then 
thou haft nothing to do but to fall immediately upon the 
enemy." This interpretation clears the text from any 
feeming abfurdity. 

MULE. A mongrel kind of quadruped, between 
the horfe and the afs. Its form bears a confiderable 
refemblance to the laft mentioned animal : But in 
its difpofnioni it is rather vicious and intraftable; fo 
that its obftinacy has become a proverb. 

With this creature the early ages were probably 
unacquainted. It is very certain the Jews.did not 

breed 


* I Sam. t. 6, 7. Sec. 


+ Judith xir. 2. 
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breed mules becaufe it was forbidden them to couple 
together two creatures of different fpecies.* But 
they-were not prohibited the making-ufe of them: 
Thus we find in David’s time that they had become 
very common, and made up a confiderable part of 
the equipage of princes.+ 

Some have thought that Atrah, fon of Zibeon, found 
out the manner of breeding mules.J Our tranflation 
exprefsly fays it. But the word in the original nev¬ 
er fignifies mules, but they are always _ expreffed by 
a word which has no refemblance with it. It is faid 
that Anah found the jemim in the wiidernefs : But the 
word rendered found does not fignify to invent or 
difcover fome new thing. It is ufed more than four 
hundred times in the bible; and always fignifiei ' to 
find a thing which exifts already, or to encounter 
with a perfon or enemy. For example, as when It 
is faid of the tribes of Judah and Simeon that they 
found, or encountered with, Adoni Bifeck, at Befeck, and 
fought againf him. Jud. i. 5. A'nd 'of Saul, tfftt the 
archers found him, and lie was fore wounded. 1 Sam. xxxi. 
3. And of the prophet who went'from Judah to Beth¬ 
lehem, that a lion found, or met, him in the way, andfliw 
him. 1 Kings, xiii. 44. It does not follow that every 
thing which happens in feeding of allies fhould'relate 
to thofe animals, or their production : Befides, there 
is no reference here to horfes or mares, without which 
mules cannot be produced. Nor is it probable th^t 
the way of engendering mules was fo known in the 
land of Edom where Anah lived, fince we read noth¬ 
ing 

* Levit. xiz. 19. 

t a Sam. xiii. 49. xviii. 9. 1 Kings, i. 33, 38, 94. x. *5. xvii. 

X Chiron, ix. 24. 

I Gsn.xxxvi.z4. 
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.9C AHsfo fpiwfe- till JJatfjdiP time, a * wc hay.c 
Obforyed, before, yfaich #f%s .fpore tfotp feyen hun¬ 
dred ye^s after. It ip thetefoj-e much mqre likely 
that the Sjunaritan verijon has thc .true fopfe of the 
original, in rendering, fyp.ta.ns, yvho were neighbours 
of, the Idorites, Gen..gjv.g. apdfikewife .t-fie Cha ld^w 
.parapHti%fe? JranQatfog it giants, hec,ayfe the Ez^eatis or 
8hft ftfnwifibwere as|aU as the ^qakims, ap$ paffed for 
-^pts ?g yc^lJis they ; as Lfofos obforyes, Dejit.^i. 
to. If feerqs aJJo that the Septuagint, Aquila, bypi- 
pnjichqs, and Theodotian, mean to exprefs the fame. 
Jkfid this verfion we are advocating is not expofed to 
.tjhe difficulties which tire other tranflatio^is.labour un¬ 
der. An$ it is(ajnuch ; fn^re,remarkable circum/lance, 
.aqd more proper to give * ^^fter flf, diftin&ion ,to 
Aqah, that he rncjt and combated fuch fqrn^dfbfe 
.peopl* as the E means were, who pethaps lay in am- 
hidh for him in the wildernefs, than 19 ofcfprve with 
the Latin, vulgate,and fome others, that he difeoyered 
iat or that he had invented the prpdq&fop 

of multi, which {horrid be looked upon rather as an 
effeft of. chance than of art or reafon. This has in¬ 
duced fome of the Jewifo Rabbles* to abandon the 
opinion of a great many of their do£tors,ahd t.o fol¬ 
low the Chaldee paraphrafe. 

r MliSTARD.f- A well known garden herb.- 

Chrift compares the kingdom of heaven to a grain, 
tj ikuftdM feed', which a man -teak and footed in the earth, 
.tuhieh indeed, faid he, is the leaf if ail feeds, hut token it is 

grown 

• R. Solomon, Nachmanidfs, Jacob Abcndiaab, and Aaroa 
•Codraita. 

+ Slnapi. Tournef. inft. k. H.'uj. tab. ii*. Lin. gen. pi. 735. 

R 
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groan, is the 'grealefi among herbs, and btcomtlh a tret f* 
that the birds oj the air come and lodge in the branches 
thereoj.' Math, xiii. gt, 38. ' This expreflion will hot 
feem ftrange, fays Sir Thomas Browne, if we recol- 
left that the muftard feed, though it be not limply 
and in itfelf the fmalleft of feeds, yet may be very 
Well believed to be' the fmalleft of fuch as are apt- to 
grow unto a ligneous fubftance, and become a kind 
■of ttee. He obferves likewife that, the parable may 
not ground itfelf upon generals or imply’any or eve- 
Ty grain of muftard, but point at fuch a peculiar grain 
as from its fertile fpirit and other concurrent advan¬ 
tages has the fuccefs to become arboreous, 't’he ex- 
-preffiort alfo that it might gtow 'into fuch dimenfions 
'that birds tnight lodge on its branches,’ may be liter- 
■'ally-eonceivtid,' if vie allow the luxuriancy of plants 
in India above our northern regions. And he men¬ 
tions upon this occafion, what is recorded-in the Jew- 
i(h ftory, of a muftard tree that was to be - climbed 
like a figtree. The Talmud alfo mentions one-whole 
branches were fo extenfive as to cover a tent.* 

MYRRH. t A precious kind of gum, iffuing by 
incilion, and fometimes fpontaneoufly, from the trunk 
and larger branches of a tree growing in Egypt, Ara¬ 
bia, and Abyflinia. It is of a bitter tafte, but was 
much, efteemed for its delicious fragrjpcy, and vari- 
outypfed as an excellent perfume. Sometimes it was 
wcym in the bofom, tied up in a little bag, to ftrength- 
,en the heart and exhilarate the fpirits, Cantic. i. 13. 
It was always among the ingredients for embalm- 
in&the.deaL The 

•See on this fubj-ft I. : ghtFoor*s Heb. and talm. exrrcit. in be. 
Ts^eJJ. in lot., R.-pheU, .aruiot. tx 4 iuoiot, p, ,>63.’ snc) v Ppd- 
. ridge’s fam, rxpof. 
t In Hebrew *TD vyr.V.x od. ns. 25. 
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. .Tp>e rtlagf who came .from the Eaft to wot (hip 
thrift at Belhkhem made hip among other things 
a prefent of myrrh.* 

Mention is made in the go(pel of nine mingled with 
mjtrh, Mark, xv. 23. which they offered to Jefus at 
his pa (Eon, to take from him, as fome fuppofe, the 
tfo quick fenfe of pain. Among the Hebrews they 
were ufed to give to thofe who were executed fuch 
forts of ftupifying liquors.t Some think th^g the 
lame with the wine mixed with gall, mentioned by Sr. 
Matthew : But others diftinguilh between them.£ 
St. Matthew, writing in Syriac, made ufe of the 
word marra, which fignifies myrrh t litterntjs, and gall: 
And it ieems that the Greek tranflator underftood it 
in'the latter fenfe ;■ fo that there is a kerning differ¬ 
ence in the accounts of the two evangeiifts.#-It is 
certain that the vinum myrrhaUim was ufad among the 
ancients. § 

The myrrh fpoken of Gen. xxxvii. 25. and xliii, 
si. Gelfus, from the affinity of names in Arabic, &c. 
concludes to be the gum called ledum, or ladanum .(J 
Urfinus confirms, by unaaftverable proofs, this figi- 
cification of the Hebrew loth. 

MYRTLE.? A fhrub, fometimes growing to a 
ftaall tree, Very common in Judea. It has a hard 
woody root that fends forth a great number of fmall 
flexible branches, furnifhed with leaves like thofe of 
box, but much lefs and more pointed; they are foft 
to the touch, Alining, fmoetb, of a beautiful green, 

and 

• Maltb. ii. 11. + Proi. xxx'.6. See Talmud, traft. Sanhcd.c.6, 

J Edward.* exercitaiona. § Piio. I. 14. c. 13. 

| Hie robot, p. t, p. 2S0. , 

ft Mjrtoi, Touroef. ioft. X. Ik 64c. tab. 4c9.hie.gen. plant.S43, 
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atidf have a fweet fmell. The flowers grow among 
thelcave^, arid confifi of 'live white petals difpofed 
in the form of a rofe : They have ah dgreeahl* per*' 
fume arid otriarnental appearance. They are fuc- 
ceedcd by an oval, oblong berry, adorned with a 
fort of crown made up of the fegrriefrts of the ealik : 
There art divided irifoVhreri cells containing thd 
feeds. 

ftf#ieriiiah fent the" people into the fields to bh’rig 
myrtle, palm, and olive branches, to make tent* at 
the feaft of tabeVnacles.* 

* The tree is alfo fpokeft of by Ifaiahf arid 2 echa- 

riah.f 

NETTLES. It is riot known what plant 'is.iin 
tended by .the word tranflated nettles. It is men¬ 
tioned in Job, xxx. 7. as large enough for people to 
gather themfelves under. Bochart fuppcdies it the 
riitiftard tree : But Celfius arid Schultens think that 
th*re and rn other places^ it means a thorny ffrrub, 
growing, fometimes to 4 , considerable height, in de¬ 
left,, uncultivated grounds; f 

NIGHTS HADE.\\ A poifonous plant; well 
known. The elufiers of berries It bears have a very 
beaatiful appearance ; The unwary have, however, 
too often experienced their fatal effe£U< 

NI^RE. The kattuih of fhe ancierits was an 
earthy alKriline fait. It Wfs forirld in abnridance fdp* 
aratbd from tWe writer of thfe like Natron in Egypt. 
It rifcs from the bottom of the lake to the top of the 
water, and is there condensed by die heat of the frin 

into 

» NtJwm. viii.itj. _ .+ CJi. *(}. *9. Iv. .1 Ch* »• *>io»n. 

§ Prov. xxir, 31. Zcph. ii. 9, || SoJanum Itthale, Lin. 



into, the hard and dry form in which it is fold. 
This fait thus fcummed off, is the fame in all refpe&s 
with the Smyrna foapearth. Pliny, Matthiolus, and 
Agrippla, have defcribjed it to us : Hippocrates, Ga¬ 
len, Qiofcorides, and others, mention its ul'es. 

.It is alio found in great plenty (in Sindy, a prov¬ 
ince in the inner part of Afia, and in many other 
parts of the Eait; ' and might be had in any quanti¬ 
ties. 

The learned Michaelis* plainly demonffrate* 
from the nature of'the thing and the context, that 
this foil'll, and natural alkali mull he that which the 
Hebrews called nether. ■ I 

Solomon muff mean the* fame when he compares 
the effefl which unfeafonable mirth has upon a man 
in afili&ion to the a£tion of vinegar upon nitre, J^rov. 
xxv. 2Q. For vinegar has no effeft upon what we 
call nitre , but Upon the alkali in qaellion has a great 
effeft, rftaking it rife up in bubbles with much effer- 
vefcen'ce.f' 

It is of a foapy nature, and was ufed to take fpots 
from cloths, and even from the face; Jeremiah al¬ 
ludes to this ule of it. ii. aa. [See SoapeartA.J 

NUTTREE. The fruit of the Piftachio tree*, 
common in Arabia, Perfia, and Syria, mull be that 
fjpoken of Gen. xliii. 11. The^tree grows to the. 
height, of twenty five or thirty feet. The bark of 
the .ftem and the old branches is of a dark ruffet col¬ 
our, 

• Comment. Reg. Gotting. 1763. and Nov. aft. erud. an. 1767, 
P- 455 - 

f Watfon'a chem* efliys, v. i. p» 130. 

| Piftacia. Lin. gen. plant. 9S2. Lentifcus, Tournef. inti. R. H. 
579 i 345 * 

R a 
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our, but of that of the young branches is of a'-Ught 
brown ; thcfe are furrtifhed with wirigOd leaves, com* 
pOfed fometimes of two, ahd at others of three jteir 
Of lobes} terminated by an odd ©lie : Thefe lobes ap¬ 
proach towards an oval- flvape, and their edgei turn 
backward. The flowers tome out from the fidfc) of 
the branches in loofe bunches or: catkins. - To tbefe 
Succeed the nuts which are of the fize and fhape of 
hazle nuts, only they are a little angular, and higher 
on one fide than on the other. They are covered 
With a double fhell,- the outermdd of which is mem¬ 
braneous, dry, thin, brittle, and reddiffc- when ripe ; 
the other is woody, brittle, fmootli. and white. The 
kernel is of a pale greenifh colour $ of an ottfj fwset- 
iih tafte, and quite agreeable to the palate. 

OAK.* The larged, mod durable, and ufcful of 
fored trees. It has been renowned from removed an¬ 
tiquity ; cherifhed by Greeks and Romans, and con- 
fecrated to their Gods; and celebrated by the. facri- 
Jices of many nations. 

Celfius judges that dak, aUah , eli *t, in the places 
mentioned in the notef, and don, tranHated pUdjt%+ 
do all fignify the turpentine tree, or Urcbinthus judoka. 
But that akoht) fignihes an oak, and is derived from 
a roe* denoting jlreogth. That different trees are 
meant by thefe different words is certain from Gen. 

XXXV. 

• Qoertuj, Totim. inift. R. H. 5*3. tab. 349. Lin. gen. pUiit.949. 

4- G cn . xxxr. 4. Joflt. xxiv. 26. Jud. ri. 11, 19. 1 Sam.xvii, a, 19. 
xxi. 9. 2 Sam. xiiii. 9, 10, 14. 1 Kings, xiii. 14. I- Chron. x. 12. 
]fai. i.29, 30. Ti. 13. lvii. 5. Ixi. 3. Ezek. ti. 13. xxxi. 14. Mof.ir.13. 

J Gcn.xii-6. xiii. 18. xiv. 13. xriii. 1. Dtuc. xi. 30. Jud.lx. 0 , 
37, 1 Sam. x. 3. 

§ Gen. xxzv. 8. Ifai. ii. 13. vL’ij. xlir. >4, Hack, xx*ii. 6, 
Amos, it. 9. Zech. xi. 2, 
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jckxv. 4, 8. Ifai. v-i. 16. Hof* iii; 13. AndpMfca- 
bly they fignify the trees he mentions.- 

Brfhop Lowth thinks that neither the oak not Hie 
terebinth will do in tfai. i. 49, 36'. from the circum- 
ftatiee off their being deciduous ; for the prophet'* 
d’feffgrt fefcms to ffcquird an dtfergrien': Otherwife the 
tSrfiiAg of its leaves -would he nothing out of the 
tdnittldh effabiifhfcd' conrfc of rtahire, arid iS6‘ pfepet 
iriii'gfe Of extreme diftfefs, arid total defkrtion ; paral¬ 
lel to that df ar girden without Water, that is, wholly 
bhrfit tip strrd*deftroyed. An ancient*, who was an 
inhabitant and k native of this country, tfnddrft-attda 
"ft, in likd dtJhTheh, of -i tree Wafted With iriieonrtnort 
and immoderate heat.f Upon the Whole 1 he cbaftk 
to make it the ilex; which word Voffiui derives 
from the Hebrew alath : That whether the-word, it- 
felf be. rightly rendered or not, the propriety of the 
poetical jmage might at leaf! be preserved. 

‘ bCMRt: A fbffil earth, of a chalky nature. BHh- 
Op "Lowth tiinihites the Hebrew Word improperly 
rtriderfed Hue in Our verfiod of Ifai. xlJv. 13. red ocKrt. 
It may be Of the kind found in the iflind of OrtmiS 
id the gulph of Perfia; whence it is by fome called Per- 
fiatl earth. This is of a fine purple, or glowing red 
cdlotif, of a tolerably compaft and batd texture. 

But Dr. txyWc% rehdfc¥sfhe word “ an inftmihfcht, 
perhaps A gage, which ftatuaries* hfed in flwpiffg a 
ftatue, to determine how much of the Wood ©r Hone 
ought to remain*) after the fupcrfluous fart was chip, 
ped off.” 

OIL. 


• Epkracm. Syr, irj lot. tilt. Afiemanr. 

Compare Pfel. i. 4;-Jtr, x*ii. 8. J Hfb. Cop4,,sc>*7 t 

4 It comes from a root fignlfying lt> remain 



OIL. The rnoft ancient oil was that probably* 
extra&ed from olives. 

The Hebrews ufed common oil in their meat of* 
ferings, in their lamps, &c. But there was an oint¬ 
ment very precious and facred ufed in anointing the 
priefts, the tabernacle and furniture.* This was 
compounded of: fpicy drugs ; namely, myrrh, Tweet 
cinnamon, fweet calamus, and caffia, mixed with oil 
olive. Maimonides pretends to tell us the manner 
of making this mixture. “ Each of tbefe four fpecies, 
faith he, was pounded feparatcly ; then they were all 
mixed together, and a ilrong deco&ion of. them mads 
with water; which, being {trained, from the ingte*. 
dients, was boiled up with the oil till the water was 
all evaporated,*” 

OLIVETREE. Tournefort' mentions eighteen 
kinds of olives ; but in the feripture we only read of 
the cultivated and wild clive. The cultivated olive 
is of aVaoderate height, thrives belt in a funny.and 
warm foil. Its trunk is knotty : Its back is fmooth, 
and of an a(h colour : Its wood is folid, and yellow- 
iflj-; its leaves are oblpng, and almoft like thofe of the 
willow, of a dark green colour on the upper fide, 
and a whitifh below. In the month of- June it put# 
forth white flowers, growing in bunches, each of one 
piece, and widening toward the top, , and dividing 
into,faun parts. After this flower, fucceeds the fruit, 
which is oblong and plump. It is fir ft green, then 
pale, and when cjuite ripe, becomes black. Within 

it 

* Exod. xxx. 13, 24, zj. 

■f Ds apparatu templi, c. 1. fee. 1. apud Crenii fafcic. feit. p. 
84. et feq. Comment, in MiihiK tit. efitrith, c. j. fee. 1. tom. 5. 
p. 257. edit. Surcah. Hotting, de leg. Btbr. 107. Stbikatd jus; 
teg. Hebt. tbtor. 4. p. 63. 
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!t is itftibftd a’hardftdne,-filled with wbtorfg-fceTitfc 
TtiS'iH’iM dKVtts- were ofdkflietkihd. Gahaan mufti 
abounded Wft*h-dllVesj* It feams^iHbft every: pro* 
prietor, kings or fubje&s, had their iik>tyicrdf.'+ ■ A* 
dliWSS wer e ethblethis of peace, thfcolive leaf brought 
to. Noah by his dove might intimate Goa’s being re* 
conciled to men. To figdre out Jefas-aS tHe peabe* 
ful pieans of our accefs to Gotland fupporter of the 
churcbj the door andpoffs of the entrance t6 ?he 
holy of hoTies, and the poffs of fhe* door of thb tem¬ 
ple, were of olive zqOod: And to mark tlie plateful 
miniftratiofi Of angfejs t'fid Aiiniftfcrs to the churffl, 
Solomon made his two lafge cherubimsi fob cover¬ 
ing'’’ the irk, of ‘olttittytis, 1 Kings, vf. 23, 31, 33* 
The tivo aVbthteif ilivi t'?eel s hdft)i l e the Lord, may de-* 
bote the prieftHood anil iriagifiracy dt^fie J Jewifti 
ftWkin. • Zeth. jv. 3, ‘rz, 14. SaSg^phd niinifa 
fets are like olive trees.^ The Jefws are likened 
<6 green JliuriJMrigi artd cultivated o/ivesfl • j HoW beau* 
tifut and profperou's their condition under thtr fmilei 
olf providence! and 'glory toOori, ahd-gisod 

to men, might they not have prblhCrfedy had they 4 itn* 
ptoVe!cP their privilege ! The Gentdes Were -arid olhks§, 
grafted upon the root of a cuhiVated'Ofh'S tree, WRJfe 
the natural branches were broken off; while the 
Jews were! djefted from the church,- they who had 
for many ages been wicked and ufelefs, weffe bfohght 
into it, partbok'6'f the promifes made to ABiafiam, 
Ifaac, and Jacob, and Were edified by the'doEUines 
of the Jewifh prophets and apoftles. , Wicked men 

dre 

• Deat. »i. 11. viii. 8._xxviii. 40. 
t z^hron. xxvii. i$, 1 Sam. viii. 14. Sfefc.r. ii. 
t jsj. fk. 8, 9. Pf. lii, 8. Rev. xi. 4. 

§Jer. xi. 16, Hof.xiv. 6 , |[ Rom. xi. 17, 2$ 
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are like olivet* , which call their leaves before their 
feafofl, and fo bear no fruit.;, their apparent piety, 
and their profperity, coma quickly to an end. Chili 
dm are likened to olive plants.t | How quick their 
growth ! | how delightful and frelh their beauty! 
I what an encouraging profpeft of. their increahog 
value and future ufefulnefs t, 


ONION. A well known garden herb with aJ juI- 
bous root. The allium cepa, by the Arabs called bpjal, 
HafTelquiil thinks one of the fpecies of onions tor 
which the Ifraelites longed. He would infer this 
from the quantities hill ufed in Egypt, and their 
goodnefs. “Whoevpr has tailed onions in Egypt, 
fays he, muft allow that none can be had better.in 
any part of the univerfe. Here ,they are fw.eet; in 
other countries they are naufeous and hrong. Here 
they are foft; whereas in the northern, and other 
parts, they are hard, and their coats fo coinpaft that 
they are difficult of digehion. Hence they cannot in 
any place be eaten with lefs prejudice, and more fat if. 
faftion, than in Egypt.” 

, The Egyptians are repacked with (wearing by 
the leeks and onions of their gardens. Jjuyenalj 
ridicules thefe fuperftitious people who did not dare 
to eat leeks, garlic, or onions, for fear of injuring 
their Gods!.. 


“ Porrjtm it cepa nefas vislfrt autJr anger l morfu j 
11 0 Jar.Etas gentn fuitys tat ntfcuniur in btrtit 
Nmko* It" ' ' 


‘' 'Tis mortal lin an onion to devour ; 

Each clove of garlic has a facred power. 

Religious nation fore, and bleft abodea. 
Where every garden is o’eroa with Gods$ I!" 


• Joh,*v. J1. 
t Sat. st. ' 


+ hfal. exxviu. 


ONYCHAi 


§ Tate’s tranflatien, amended. 
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ONYCHA.* An odoriferous fhell. It ii fi filed 
for in watry place* in the Indie*, and in the Red Sea, 
hear to where grow* the /pica nardi, which is the 
food of the fi(h, and what makes the Ihell fo aromatic, 
Thi* is what Diofcondes fa Jr* of it. 

t*t 

ONYX, A precious ftope,; commonly called cor- 
tulian. Its Hebrew name is Jhohem. It is firft men r 
tiosed as being found in the land of Ha'ilah, G^n. 
as. 12: And Pliny fays there were quarries of onyx 
marble in Arabia. It was,the eleventh jewel the 
high Priefts pe&oral, Exod. ^c^viii. 20. 

ORICHAI.CUM. A Very precious kind of metal. 

From the Greek wortj ogtij^ccXxof, whicji means 
Mountain copper, I fhould fuppofe a natural mineral f in¬ 
tended by what the Latins called orichakum and auri - 
chakum ; and that it is the fame with x«AxoXiS«rof 
ore of Mount Lebanon, Rev. i. 15. ii. 18: But it is gene¬ 
rally thought to be a compoundfubjhnce, Thofe who 
fpeak of it accurately, difiingutfh it into three kinds : 
In the firft, gold - was the prevailing metal ; in the 
fecond, fil ver ; in the third, gold,/liver, and copper, 
were equally blended. This compofilion was very 
famous ; extolled for its peauty, itsfolidity,its rarity: 
It iwas even preferred to gol«i itfelf. It-was capable 
pf .rerjeivjpg an exquifite polilh : And was probably 
that metal ufed. for the, wtrwrr mentioned Exod. 
xxxviji. 8. Job,, xxxvii.'»8. Ifai. ii. 3.—-In thefe 
qualities, platina, which is a native mineral, much re- 
fembJcs it.-—The Syriac verfion of the bible pretends 
that the.vcffels which Hiram gave Solomon Tor the 

temple 

• Exod. xxx. 34. 

f See alia Rul. lexic. ehjrm. v. 9.Cor. Libsv, 3 . A.Ch.J. j. c. 
M,. and Cartel. Icxic. roed. 
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tempto Wfre.»M 4 e,iaf ■ tkift^QOTofwi'W, ,* 

mentioned by Jpfcphu*. as 4 e^vcr^&W f<\the,JPjflefe, 
among other trealures, “ i/ftffls qji A’flf* wremu 
imluaHatbungiM* .” Upw w^ich ,Rr..I^udfoif Hkw 
notice that, “ this hind of hjjftfs oriCOjjpfif, or rather 
mixture of gold and copper, was called aurichalcum : 
and was of old efteemed the mod p/ecious of me¬ 
tals.- - <» ; 

Corinthian brafs feems to 'be a iimllap metaflii fdb- 
ftance. This is faid to have been made of the united 
gold, filver, and copper ftatues, veffels. Set, which 
were melted together when Corinth was burnt by the 
Romans i^Jhis, mixture ^vas ^for agfs,hqld vsi^he 
hjehed .eflimation, Its rarity feems to be the^pri^ci- 
paj caufe of. its exorbitant value. If became,.hence, 
a proverb, thjt .tpofe who would appear more perfect 
than others in t,he arts, had {melt the purity of Corin. 
thian brafs. Tips makes the fubjeft ofa lively epi¬ 
gram of partial’s 

V Con&puit Bares 30 olerentjaera Corintnum, 

Culpavit ftatuas, etPolycIete tuas.” 

Under the article brafs, !. obferved that the mixture 
known among; its by that nanie was a modern invention f 
and coricludep of courfe that fome other metal mull 
be intended by the word fet rendered in our tranfla- 
tion of the bible.' "I db not'as yet fee reafon to 'filter 
my opinion : but 1 would- add' here Tome remarks ni 
its jullification. It istrue the fubfiance ’nckijl -is fp’ok- 
en of as knowh prior to the flood, and to have been 
tfifeovered in the feventh. generation from Adam, Gen. 
iv. *2j, That and iron were both wrought' by the 
fame difeoverer. And the' knowledge'of them muft 
1 have 

« AM'a< h t»* JS> fcc.i. ?oA t Zffifii. i-,. 
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Lave been equally earned over the world afterwards, 
with the fpreading colonies of the Noachidas. An 
acquaintance with the one and the other was abfo- 
lutely. irecefTarv to the cxilfcence of the colon ills ; the 
clearing away of the woods about their fettlements and 
the ere&ion of houfes fot their habitation. Agreea¬ 
bly to this, the ancient hiftories of the Greeks and 
Romans, fpeak of Cadmus as the inventor of the min¬ 
eral, which by the former is .called jtaXxo.f and by'thc 
latter as : And from him it had the denominatioh 
cadmca. According to others, Cadmus difeovered a 
mine, of which he taught the ufe. The perfon here 
fjaoken of, was undoubtedly the fame with Ham or 
Cam, the fon of Noah*, who probably learnt the art 
of affaying metals from the family of Tubalcain, and 
communicated that knowledge to the people of the 
colony which he fettled. 

All the Greek writers, even to Nefiod, fpeak >of 
kc sX>tof, by which, I am convinced, a Ample, and not 
a compound, metal is intended : Whence come the 
Latin words, calx, the heel, and taka, to tread upon ; as 
much as to fay fomething underfoot , beneath the furface tf 
the earth. The Romans gave, as we ohferved before, 
the name at to the fame fubftance, and we have trans¬ 
lated it brcfsAr, though it is as likely to have been cep. 
iptr. Indeed Gaftel fays it was thefamc with what 
was afterwardsoalled cuprum.^ Pliny is the firft who 

ufes' 

• Set this fully proved In Bryant’s Mythology. 

+ Braft, is the Welchjpm : And it fignifies any thing mixed with 
copper. [See Davies Wtich diftionary i Junius etjmol. and John- 
fon’s didiionary.] 

t hexic. Med. 


s 
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ufcs She term cuprnis; and fince his time cuprum, 
which is a corruption of as cyprinum , has gotten into 
ufe.* 

The Hebrew name for the mineral in our bibles ren¬ 
dered brafs is ,Dt£?rU nehtji, derived, according to Dr. 
Taylor, from the verb nehes, which iignifies to ob - 
fanat with attention, to ferutinize, to look out for omens, Ac. 
at the fame time he acknowledges that “ its connec¬ 
tion with the toot is uncertain.” Now, if we may 
venture to conjecture one fingfe letter wrongly turn¬ 
ed, and towrite it Jujf/U netejl, we miy derive it from 
the verb netes, which iignifies to dig up ; the ve¬ 
ry meaning of jojfl, which comes from the Latin verb 
fodio,-to dig., So the Hebrew muil either mean min¬ 
erals in general, or at leait a native (and not a facti¬ 
tious) mineral. [See Btafs ,] 

•OSPREY. The great' fea eagle.t It bears fome 

refemblancte to the‘golden eagle, with which it has 
fome times been confounded. The colours of the 
head, neck, and body, are the fame with the golden 
eagle, but much lighter, the tawny part in this,pre¬ 
dominating: In fize it is far fuperiour ; the bill is 
larger, more hooked, amd more arched. Underneath 
grow.feveral Ihort flrong hairs or briftles, forming a 
fort of beard : Some writers have therefore fuppofed 
it to be the aquila hrbala, or bearded eagle, of Pliny. 
The inleriour fides, and the tips of the feathers of the 
tail, are of a deep brown. The exteriour fides,of 
fome are, of an iron colour, in others fpotted with 
white. The legs are flrong, thick, and of a yellow 

colour, 

* Cuprum. “ Nondum prolatua au&or antiqujor Spartiano Ca- 
jaccalla." Gefner thefaur. ling. lat. 

■f Haliietes. 
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colour, and feathered but little below the knees; 
which is an invariable didin&ion between this and the 
golden eagle. This nakednefs of the legs, however, 
is of no (mall conferjuence to a bird that preys among 
the waters.—The claws are of a deep and Ihining 
black, exceedingly large and ftrong, and hooked into 
a perfect femi circle. Writers all agiee that this eagle 
feeds principally upon fifh ; which it feizes, as they 
are fwimming near the furface, by darting itfelf down 
upon them. 

OSSIFRAGE.* A large eagle. It has its name 
from its breaking the bones of animals in order to 
come at the marrow. Buffonf makes this but anoth¬ 
er, or rather the original, name of the lall deferibed 
bird. If the fame with that, then in Levit. xi. 13. 
and Deut. xiv. 12. where both are fpoken of, the 
former may be the ofijrage or ojfrey, and the latter the 
(ifac/i eagle. Ppchart juftlfies this conjecture. The 
names of thefe birds are found no in feripture 

but. in thofe two places we have mentioned. 

OSTRICH. Generally thought to be the larged, 
at lead it is one of the tailed birds in the world 3 be¬ 
ing full feven, and fometimes eight feet in height, 
from the top of the head to the ground, and about' 
four from the back to the ground. When the neck 
is dtetched out in a right line it meafures fix feet from 
the head to the rump, and the tail about a foot more. 
One of the wings is a foot and an half long without 
the feathers, and with the feathers three feet. The 
plumage is generally black and white, though it is faid 

to 

♦ That 15 tbe bone breaker, 

+ Hift. nat» dcs Oiffcaux, tom. s. f * nz# 
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to be fometimes grey. The largeft feathers which 
are at the extremities of the wings and tail, are ufual- 
ly white j and the fmall feathers on the back and-bel¬ 
ly, are a mixture of black and white. This fowl has 
no feathers on the tides of the thighs, nor under the 
wings. That half of the neck which is nextto-the 
body is covered with fmallcr feathers than thofe on 
the belly and back, and like them, are a mixture of 
white-and black-, • Thefe feathers are peculiar to the 
oflrich. Other birds have feveral forts ; fome of 
which arefoft and downy, and others.hard and ftrong : 
But almoft all the feathers of. an.oftrich are as foft as 
down, and utterly unfit to ferve for -dying, or to de¬ 
fend it again ft external injury. The webs on the 
feathers of other birds ate broader on one fide than 
on the other, but in thofe of the ollrich the fiiaft is 
exa£Uy in the middle* As the, wings are not large 
enough in proportion to the body, to raife it from the 
ground, they -ferve as fails or oars to cut through, or im¬ 
pel the air, and add great fwiftnefs to their feet, 
which are fhodden with a horny fubftance, enabling 
them to tread firmly and to run a great while without 
hurting themfelves. The head and the upper part of 
the neck of. this animal are covered with very fine 
white, fliining, hairs ; with fmall tufts in fome places, 
confifting of about ten or twelve hairs,' which grow 
from a fingle ftiaft about the. thicknefs of a pin. The 
wings are furnilhed with a kind of fpur, relembling 
the quill of a porcupine, which is of a horny fub¬ 
ftance, hollow, and about an inch long. There are 
two. of thefe on each wing, the largeft of which is at 
th.c extremity of the bone of the wing, and the other 
about a foot lower. The neck appears proportiona- 

bty 
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fcly more (lender than that of other birds froth its not 
being covered all over with feathers.—The bill » 
fhort, and fhaped -fomewhat like that of the duck. 
The external form of the eye, refembles that of a man, 
the upper eyelid being furnifhed with eyelafhes which 
are longer than thofe on the lid below. The tongue 
is very fhort and fmall.-—The thighs, which are-large 
and plump, are covered with a flelh coloured '(kin 
which appears greatly wrinkled. Some of thehi have 
a few featured hairs on their thighs, and others are 
entirely without. The legs are covered with feales ; 
and the ends of the feet are cloven, having two very 
large toes on each, which are alfo covered with feales. 
The toes are of unequal (izes ; that on the infide is 
the larged, and is about feven inches long, including 
the clarw, which is three quarters of an inch in length, 
and nearly- the fame in breadth. The other two have 
no claws,'-and do not exceed four inches in length. 

Oflriches are inhabitants Of the defarts of Ara¬ 
bia, where they live chiefly upon vegetables ; lead a 
foeial and inoffenfive life, the male alTorting with the 
female with -connubial fidelity. Their eggs are very 
large, fome of them,meafuring above five inches in 
diameter, and weighing twelve or fifteen pounds.- 
The animals are very politic, laying forty-or fifty eggs 
at a clutch. 

Of all animals this is the mod voracious. - It will 
devour'leather, grafs, hair, (lones, metals, or any thing 
that is given to it: But thofe fubftances which the 
coats of the (tomachcannot operate upon, pafs whole. 

The feripture (peaks of the oftrich in feveral places. 
Our tranllators have generally rendered the Hebrew 
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name jabnak, tombs.* Mofes Mentions the bird Among 
tbofc whofe fiefh was forbidden, + 

The Hebrew words tenet faanah , Joh, xxx. 29, ren¬ 
dered io our trAnddition companion of owls, mean daugh? 
ten of vociferation. J Dr. Shaw was an ear witneis to 
the hideous noifes which oftriches made in the 
niglu ; “ During the lonefome part of the night, fays 
that entertaining - traveller, they often made very 
doleful and hideous npifes ; which would fome- 
tinses be like the roaring of a lion, at other times it 
would bear a nearer refemhlance to the hoarfer voice of 
other quadrupeds, particularly the bull and the ok. I 
have often'heard them groan as if they were in the 
greateft agonies."f, 

This bird is very particularly deferibed in the booh 
of Job, xxxix. 13—18. An amended verfion of the 
paftage, with remarks,, will conclude this article. 

The wings 0/ the ojlrick vibrate with exultation. 

The word.which our Englifh bible renders peacock. 
is, fays Mr, Scott, one of the. Hebrew names of the 
oftrich. The peacock was not known in Syria, Pal- 
elbine, or Arabia, before the reign of Solomon, who 
firft imported it. It was originally from India.. Be* 
fides, the oftrich, not the peacock, is allowed on all 
hands to be the fubjgfi of the following parts of the 
defeription. Neither is the peacock remarkable for 
its wing, but for the beauties of its tail : Whereas the 

triumphantly 

* Levit.xt- x6, Daut. xir. 1$. Job, xxx. 29, Ifai.xiii.Zi. xxxir* 
13. xlisi. 2,0. Jer. 1 . 39. Mic. i. 8. 

The Arabians sail the bird r.aatna : A word not very unlike iti 
Hebrew name. See Heath’s N. Veriion of Job, and Shaw’s Trav. 

Levit.xi. 16-. Deui. xiv. T5. 

X From ‘ txelarnare, clamare ftriiter As in Exod. xxxiU lS*. 
ft ii not the voice of them tbatjbout mnfitrjn 

^ Trdv. CupU p. 66 * 
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triumphantly expanded, or as Dr. Shaw, turns it, the quiv¬ 
ering expanded wing, is one of the ebarafleriftics of the 
oftrich, “ When I was abroad, fays this entertaining 
writer, I hadfeveral opportunities of amuitng rr.yielf 
with the a&ions and behaviour of the oftrich. It 
was very diverting to oblerve with what dexterity 
and equipoife of body it would play and frifle about 
on all occafions. In the heat of the day, particularly, it 
would ftrut along the. funny fide of the houfe with 
great majefty. . It would be perpetually fanning and 
priding ilfelf with its quivering expanded wings, and 
ieem at every turn to admire and be in love with its 
own (hadow. Even at other times, when walking a- 
bout or retting itfelf on the ground, the w-ings would 
continue thefe fanning and vibrating motions, as if 
they were defigned to mitigate and "afluage that extra? 
ordinary heat wherewith their bodies feem to be na? 
turally affefled.” 

g Is it the pinion, andfeathers, of the fork f 
The oftrich prideth herfelf on her quivering ex¬ 
panded wing, but without reafon ; fince it does not, 
like the wing of the Jlork, provide for the fecurity and 
education of her young.—Natural affefiion is as re¬ 
markable in the fork as the want of it. is reprefented. 
to be (ver. 16.) in the oflrieh. 

She Uavetk her eggs on the ground, 

And warmelh them in the dufl, 

Sheforgelteth that the foot may crufh them,. 

And that the wild htafs oj the feld may break them. 

As for the fork, the lofty fir trees are her houfe:. But the 
improvident oftrich depoiiteth her eggs in the earth. 
She buildeth her neft on forae fandy hillock, in the 

mo ft 
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moft barren and folitary receffes of the defcrt ; emr* 
pdCffd to the View Of every travaller and the foot of 
every wild bead. She fits upon her eggs, as other 
birds do ; but then'(he fo often wanders, and lb far 
in fearch of food, thatfrequently the eggs are addle by 
means of her long abfence Y from them.* Leo Afri- 
canus fays, they lay about ten or a dozen at a time : 
But Dr. Shaw obferves that, by the repeated accounts 
which he received from his conductors, as well as 
from Arabs of different places, he had been informed 
they lay from thirty to fifty. He adds, “ we are not 
to confider this large collection of eggs as if they were 
all intended for a brood. They are the greateft part 
of them referved for food, which the dam breaks and 
difpofcth of according to the number and cravings of. 
her young ones.” 

She kardentth htrfelf againjl her young ones 

As'if they were not hers. 

Her labours are in vain, for want tfforefight. 

“ On the leafl noife, (fays Dr. Shaw) or trivial oe- 
cafion, fhe forfakes her eggs, or her ytoung ones r To 
which perhaps fhe never returns ; or if fhe docs if 
may be too late either to reflore life to the one, or to 
preferve the lives of the others. Agreeable to this 
account the Arabs met fometimes with whole nefts of 
thefe eggs undifturbed : Some of them are fweet and 
good, others are addle and corrupted : Others again 
have their young ones of different growth,’according 
to the lime, it may be prefumed, they have been for- 
fakenof thedam. They (the Arabs) often meet with 
a few of the little onis, no bigger than well grown 
pullets, half ftarved, draggling and moaning about 

like 
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like-fo many diflrefled orphans for their mother. In 
this manner the oftrich may bfe faid to be hardened, a- 
gainft her young ones, as though they were not kefs ; her la¬ 
bour, in hatching and attending them fo far, being vain, 
without fiat, 01 the leaft concern of what becomes of 
them afterwards. This'want of affeftion is alfo re¬ 
corded Lament, iv. 3. the daughter of my people is become 
cruel, like ojlrkhts in the wildernefs,” Indeed her indif¬ 
ference and negleft have been proverbial in all ages. 

To this account we may add, when fhe has left her 
neft, whether through fear or to feck food, if fhc 
light upon the eggs of fome other oftrich fhe fits up¬ 
on them, and is unmindful of her own. 

Bccaufe GOD-hath dtprived her of mfdom. 

&he hath no portion in undtrjlanding. 

Natural affe&ion and fagacious inftinft are the 
grand inftruments by which Providence continueth 
the race of other animals : But no limits can befet to 
the wifdom and power of God. He prcferveth the 
breed of the oftrich without thofe' means, and- even 
in a penury of all the neceflkries of life,- 
“Thofe partsof the-Sahara (the defen)'which thefe 
birds chiefly frequent, are deflitute of all manner of 
food or herbage ; except it be fome few tufts of 
coarfe grafs, or elfe a few other iblitary plants of the 
laureofa, a. pocynum ,, and fome other kind, each of 
which is dfcllitute of nourilhment, and, in the Pfalm- 
ifTi phrafe*, even witherethbefore it is plucked. So that, 
cpnfidering the great voracity of this camel bird, it is 
wonderful not only how the little ones, after they are 
weaned from the provifion I have mentioned!, fhould 
be brought up qpd nourilhed; but even how thofe of 

fuller 
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fuller growth, aqd much better qualified to look out 
fprthcmfielves, are able to.fubfift.t-" 

At 'the tibie fie haughtily ajfumeo courage 
She jiorneth the horfi and his rider. 

Dr. Durell juftifies this tranflation by obfervirtg 
that, the oftrich cannot foar as other birds, and there¬ 
fore the words in our verfion when fie liftethup her/el/, 
cannot be right: Betides the verb frOO occurs only 
in this place, and in Arabic it fignifies, to take courage, 
and the like. 

“ Notwithftanding the ftupidity of this animal, its 
Creator hath amply provided for its fafety, by en¬ 
dowing it with extraordinary fwrffnefs, and a •fup- 
prifing apparatus for efcaping fstffn its enemy. They, 
token they raife them/elves up for flight, laugh at the horfe 
said his rider. They afford him an opportunity only 
of admiring at a diftance the extraordinary agility, 
and the ftatelinefs likewife, of their motions; the 
richnefs of their plumage, and t ; he great propriety 
these was in aferibing to them an expanded quivering 
wing. Nothing certainly can be more entertaining 
than fuck a fight, the wings, by their rapid, but un¬ 
wearied vibrations, equally ferving them for (ails and 
-oars ; while their feet, no lefs a Sifting in conveying 
them out.of fight, are no left infenfible of fatigue.+’* 

OWL. There art feveral varieties of this fpeqies, 
all too well known to need a particular defeription. 
They are no&Urual birds of prey, and have their eyes 
better adapted for difeerning objefls in the evening, 
or twilight, than in the glare of day. Deftined to 
appear by night only, nature feems to have thought 

it 

* Shaw’strav. fupl. p. 66. f Dr. Shaw’a tray. 
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it unneceffary to lavifh on them any beauties, either 
of form or plumage, aa'they would have been loft to 
general contemplation. 

Under the article ojbrich we have (hewn that what 
our tranflators of the bible have rendered owl in 
feveral places fhould have'been rendered the ojtruk. 
In Levit. xi. 17. Deut. xiv. 16. and in Pfal. cii. 6. 
however, they have rightly interpreted the Hebrew 
word cos, the ozol , Kirachi, and moft of the older in¬ 
terpreters, may be brought to juftify this verlion. 
Bochart, though with fome hefitation, thinks it .he 
onocrotalus, a kind of pelican; But Ijd. MichaeUs, in 
a learned difcpiifition concerning the chos, refutes 
him and vindicates tjie t %n<p^nt yerfions. 

A bird of this kind, called the great owl, is mention¬ 
ed Levit. xi. 17. Deut. xiv. 16. and lfai. xxxiv. 11. 
It has its Hebrew name from the circumftance of. its 
flying abroad in the twilight.—But by the word ren¬ 
dered awl, in the 15th verfe of the fame.chapter, a 
kind of ferpent is meant. £See Serpent, Sparrow.'] 

OX, The male of horned cattle of the beevc 
kind, at full age, when fit for the plough. Younger 
ones are called bullocks. 

The Jews never callrated anyof their animals : 
Their oxen were therefore bulls properly fo called. 

The wild ox, Deut. xiv. 5. ITai. li. 20. is probably 
the buffalo : An animal conltderably larger than the 
common ox ; ungraceful in its appearance, and awk¬ 
ward in its motions. 

It is a fullen, malevolent, fpiteful creature ; being 
often known to purfue the unwary traveler, whom 

it 
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it will voluntarily attack with great fierceneft. Jfyen 
in its tamer Hate it is violent and intra&able.* 

PALM TR.EE.+ This tree, fometimes called the 
date tree, grows plentifully in the Eaft. It rites to 
a great height. The (talks are generally full of rug¬ 
ged knots, which are the veftiges- of the decayed 
leaves; for the trunk of this tree is not folid like 
other trees, but its center is filled with pith, round 
which is a tough bark full of flrong fibres when 
young, which, as the tree grows old, hardens and be- 
comes ligneous. To this bark the leaves are clofely 
joined, which in the centre rife ereft, but after they 
are advanced above the vagina which furrounds them 
they expand verjr wide on every fide the (tern, and 
as the older leaves decay, the ftalk advances in height^ 
The leaves when the tree has grown to a fize for 
bearing fruit, are fix er eight feet long* are very 
broad when fpread out, and are ufed for covering the 
tops of houfes, &c. 

The fruit grows below the'leaves in clutters: And 
is of a fweet and agreeable tafte. 

This tree is very common in Paleftine. Jericho 
is fometimes called the city of palm trees; Deut. 
xxxiv. g. a Chron. xxviii. 15. 

In the temple of Solomon were pilatters made in 
the. form of palm trees. 1 Kings, vi. 29. It was 
under a tree of this kind that Deborah dwelt between 
Ramah and JBethel. Jud. iv. 5. To the fair, flour- 

i thing, 

• Shiw's trar.-fepl. p. 77. 

■t Palm*. Raii rocth. pi. 13$. But Liniusui makes a diftinS 
gdftuaor this fpecies of palm, and calls it phaaix, which i» the Creek 
qame for it. 
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tfking, and fruitful condition of this tree, the Pfalm- 
ift very aptly compares the votary of virtue: 

The righteous Jhall JlouriJh like the pains tree: 

Thofc that are planted in the houfc of the Lord 
Shall JlouriJh in the courts oj Jehovah. 

They Jhall bring forth fruit in dd age 2 
They Jhall be fat and JlouriJhing. 

PfaJ. cii, ts, 13, 14. 

The palm is crowned at its top with a large tuft of 
fpiring leaves, about four feet long, which never fall 
off, but always continue in the fame Couriering ver¬ 
dure. The tree, as Dr. Shaw was informed, is in its 
greateft vigour about thirty years after it is planted ; 
and continues in full vigour feventy years longer, 
bearing all ibis while, every year, about three or four 
hundred pounds weight of dates. 

The trunk of the tree is remarkably {trait and lof¬ 
ty. Jeremiah, ch. x. 5. fpeaking of the idols that 
were carried in procefEon, lays they were upright as 
the palm tree. And in point of flature the fpoufe, 
in Cantic. vii. 7. is compared to this tree. 

A branch of palm was a fignal of vi&ory, and was 
carried before conquerors in the triumphs; To this 
allufion is made Rev. vii. 9. and for this purpofe were 
they borne before Chrift in his way to Jerufalem. 
John, xii. 13. 

From the infpifTated fap of the tree a kind of hon¬ 
ey is produced little inferiour to that of bees. The 
fame juice, after fermentation, makes a fort of wine 
much ufed in the Eaft.* This is intended by the 
Jlrong drink, Ifai. v. n.xxiv. 9.+ Theodoret and 

Chryfoltom, 

* Plia. I. >4. Tec. 19. and I. 13. e. 9, 

‘t See the notes of Biftop Lowth, 
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Chryfoftotn, on thefe places, both Syrians and unex¬ 
ceptionable witnefTes in what belongs to their own 
country, confirm this declaration. 

This tree was formerly of great value and efleetn 
among the Ifraelites, and fo very much cultivated in 
Judea that in after times h became the emblem of 
that country, as may be feen in a medal of the em¬ 
peror Vefpatian upon the conqueft of Judea : It re- 
prefents a captive woman fitting under a palm tree, 
with this infcription, JUDEA CAPTA. And up¬ 
on a Greek coin, likewife, of his fon Titus, {truck 
upon the like occafion, we fee a fhield fufpended up¬ 
on a palm tree with a viftory writing upon it. Pliny 
alfo calls Judea, “palmis inclyta,” renowned for palms. • 

As the Greek name for this tree dignifies alio the 
fabulous bird called the phoenix, fome of the fathers 
have abfurdly imagined that the Pfalmilt xcii. 12. al¬ 
ludes to the latter ; and on his authority have made 
the phcenix an argument of a refurreftion. Tertul- 
lian calls it a full and linking emblem of this hope.* 

[See Dote.] 

PANNAG. Ezek. xxvii. 19. Some have thought 
this to be the name of a place ; and perhaps the orig¬ 
inal of Phoenicia. Taylor renders it balfam. I am 
inclined to fuppofe it the valuable plant which Diof- 
c or ides and Pliny have defcribed by the name panax : 
From which a compofition was made ferviceable in 
very many difeales. Whence panacea became the 
name of an univerfal medicine. 

PALMER WORM. 

* “ Pleniflimum atqut fiuniflimum hujus fpei fpecimen." De 
r?fs. c. 13. See alfo Clement, ad Corinthos. id. conft. apoft. 1, 3. 
*• S. Cyril, catec. iS. Epiph. ia ancor. fee, 80. id. phjf. 11. 
Ambrof. de lid. refs, lee. 
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PALMER WORM. A kind of catterpillar (fomfi 
fay locuft) the Hebrew name,of. which comes from 
a Chaldee root fignifying to cutoff, referring to its 
biting off the leaves of the trees, 

PANTHER. An animal, fometimes miftaken by 
naturaliils for the tyger ; and indeed it approaches 
next to it in lize, in beauty* in cruelty, and in its gen* 
eral enmity to. the animal creation. It is however 
fpotted, and not (beaked like the tiger ; in which 
particular that animal differs alfo from the leopard, 
and mod; of the inferiour ranks of this mifchievous 
family. 

M. Majus, who adopts the fentiment of M. Mei* 
boom, fays that this creature, and not the leopard, is, 
the animal referred to in Hofea xiii. 7. 

PAPER REED, A kind of bull rufh, growing 
on the banks of the Nile, on the Tides of the Jordan, 
and in fotne lakes in Ethiopia. It has.a triangular, 
tapering, flalk j about ten or twelve feet high ; of a 
vivid green. The Egyptians applied it to. feveral 
ufcs ; as to make balkets, little boats to fwim upon, 
the Nile, ropes, &c. And of the thin lamina of the 
bark, paper was afterwards made. 

It was of this reed that the little ark was made in 
which the parents of Mofes expofed him on th* 
banks of the Nile. 

PARD, or Leopard. This animal is like the lion, 
but is fmaller and has a fpotted (kin. It is remarkable 
for its fwiftnefffr It lies in ambulh, and leaps nimbly 
upon its prey. Daniel compares the third monarchy to 

this 
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this bead. And indeed Alexander, who railed it, over, 
came Darius, and gained his other conquefts, with a 
wonderful rapidity. To which it might be added, that 
the fpotsof this animal marked out the different peo¬ 
ple of whom Alexander formed his empire. 

[See Leopard I.] 

PARTRIDGE. A bird whole Hebrew name is 
kore . Bochart and Le Clerc prove it to be the wood¬ 
cock, mentioned i Sam. xxvi. 20. Jerem. xvii. 11. 

[See Woodcock .2 

PEACOCK. A bird very generally known : Dif- 
tinguifhed by the length of its tail, and the brilliant 
fpots with which it is adorned ; and which it difplays 
with all the'Teeming vanity of a conceited beauty. 
It is noted alfo for the deformity of its legs, for the 
horrid fcream of its voice, and for its infatiable 
gluttony. 

Bochart has (hewn in a long difl ertation that the 
Hebrew word tkoucim, denotes peacocks; and that 
this tranflation is jollified by the Chaldee, Syriac, 
Arabic, and Latin verfions ; and is fo underftood by 
moll of the learned men among the Jews. 

India firll gave us peacocks; and we are allured 
that they are ftill found in vail flocks, in a wild flate, 
in the illands of Ceylon and Java. So beautiful a 
bird could not be permitted to conti nue long at liber¬ 
ty in its dillant retreat; for fo early as the days of 
Solomon we find apes and peacocks among the arti¬ 
cles imported in his Tarfhilh navies.1 Kings, i. 10. 
A monarch fo converfant in every branch of natural 
hiflory would certainly inftrud his officers to colled 
every curiolity in the countries they vifited. 

iElian 
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iElian relates that they were brought into Greece, 
from fome barbarous country, and were rarities held 
in fuch eftimation that a male and female were 
valued at Athens, at a fum which would be above 
forty pounds of our money. When Alexander was 
in India, we are told he found vafl numbers of pea¬ 
cocks on the banks of the Hyarotis, and was fo plead¬ 
ed with their beauty as to order a fevere punifhment 
on any who ihould kill or diilurb them. When this 
bird was firft introduced amongft the Greeks they 
were fo ftruck with the beauty of it that every perfon 
paid a dated price for feeing it; and feveral people 
came from Lacedemon and ThefTaly merely to fatisfy 
their curiofity.- 

The word rendered peacock in our Englifh verfiore 
of Job, xxxix. t a; Ihould have been ojlrick. 

PEARL. A hard, white, fhining,- body ; ufually 
roundilh, found in a {hell fifh refembling an oyfter. 

The oriental pearls have a fine polilhed glofs, 
and are tinged, with an elegant blulh of red. They 
are efleemed in the Eaft beyond all other jewels. 

The word peninim-, tranHated mines, J ob, xxxviii, 18. 
Prov. viii. n. xxxi. to. and Lam. iv. 7. fhouid have 
been rendered pear/s : But in JobJ xxviii. 18, where 
all the various precious {tones are mentioned, the 
tranflator teemed neceffitated to render it rightly. 
Mr. Bruce fpeaks of a {hell fifh in the Red Sea r 
which retains the name pinna, from which they ob¬ 
tain a mod beautiful pearl. 

PELICAN.* A very- remarkable aquatic bird, of 
the liae of a large goofe. Its colour is a greyifh 
T 2 white, 

* The Hebrew word rightly tranfl a!ed pelican, Pfal. cii. 6. an# 
levit. si, 18, is rendered urmtrant Ifai, jutxiy, u, and Zegh, ii, >4, 
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white, except that the neck looks a little yellowifh, 
and the middle of the back feathers are blackifh. 
The hill is long, and hooked at the end, and has un¬ 
der it a lax membrane, extended to the throat, which 
makes a bag or fack, capable of holding a very large 
quantity, feeding her young from this bag, has fo 
much the appearance of feeding them with her own 
blood, that it caufed this fabulous opinion to be propa¬ 
gated, and made, the pelican an emblem of paternal, 
as the ftork had before been chofen, more jufUy, of 
filial affe&ion. 

The voice of this bird isharfh anddilTonant; which 
fome fay refembles that of a man grievoufly com¬ 
plaining. David compares his groaning to it. Pfal. 
cii. 7. The Hebrew word ;-)Np kaath, which occurs 
feveral times in fcripture as the name of a bird, is 
here tranilated by the Septuagint, Apollinaris, the Vul¬ 
gate, and Jerom, the pelican ; but elfewhere, by the 
lafl of them, the onocrotalus ; which is called fo by the 
Greeks, and by the Arabians the ’water camel, from its 
loud and harfh noife. Sir George Wheeler, in his 
journey into Greece*, defcribes, from his owninfpec- 
tion, a bird which we, as he fays, call the pelican, 
and the modern Greeks toubana ; and which Mr. 
Spon thought the onocrotalus It may, I imagine, 
have that name from the word tb£«, the fame in 
modern Greek with the Latin tuba, with reference 
to the noife it makes ; as the bittern is obferved by 
Bochart to be called in Italian, on the fame account, 
trombone, from the found of a trumpet. Bochart 
thinks that the onocrotalus may rather be the car, 
which occurs in the verfeof the Pfalrnift ; and confe- 

quently 

* P- 504. 
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quently that fome other bird is meant by kaath. But, 
as his explanation of the word cos does not feem fuffi- 
ciently fupported, I fee no neceflity of departing from 
the ancient verfions above mentioned. Mr. Merrick 
has therefore retained the word pelican in his tranf- 
lation of the pafiage, and fays that he does it with the 
more confidence as it has in our language been appli¬ 
ed, by writers of great note, to the onocrotalus : And 
that it was antiently fo applied (which circumflance 
may perhaps reconcile Jerom’s different verfions of 
kaath) is allowed by Bochart himfelf*, who quotes 
Oppian’s exiutica, of which a Greek paraphrafe is ex¬ 
tant, for the ufe of the word. Mr. Ray, in his na- 
mcnclator clajjicus, fays that the onocrotalus is now ac¬ 
knowledged to be a far different bird from the bit¬ 
tern, with which fome moderns have confounded it, 
and to be that which we call in Englifh the pelican.t 
Iialfelquift gives an account of this bird under the 
name of pelecanus onocrotalus.% Profeffor Michaelis 
thinks the fame.§ If the name pelican flri&Iy 
means the fpoonbill, which, as we may colleft from this 
learned writer’s words, is the opinion of foreign na- 
turalifts, and not the onocrotalus, it may be necelfary 
to obviate a difficulty railed by Bochart, who thinks 
that the bird mentioned by the Pfaimift ought to be 
a clamourous bird, but finds no account of noife 
made by the pelican. Dr. Hill fays that the fpoonbill 
is as common in fome parts of the Low Countries as 
rooks are in England, and makes more notfe. 1 would 

alfo 

* Hiero*. p. 2. I. 2. c.20. 

+ See Likewife Sir. T. Brown’s Vulg. er. J. i. Willoughby, or- 
sith. b. 3. Tec. a. c. 1. 

t Tray. p. 208. quoting Lip. fyft. nat. p. 132. B. I. 

§ Recueil des quefticas, Sec, Q;.roo. 
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alfo juft' obferve that, though a confiderable number 
of ancient interpreters, quoted above, give us the pe¬ 
lican in this text in Pfaltns, M. Michaelis feems mif- 
taken in adding to their authority that of Aquila: 
Neither Montfaucon's hexapla nor Tromius, di¬ 
rect us to any text in which Aquiia has tranflated 
the word kaath. As the kaalh feems to be a wa¬ 
ter hird, it may be afked ^ why is it faid to inhabit 
the defart, which maybe fuppofed deftitute of water ? 
To this Bochart anfwers, that all defarts are not fo j 
as three lakes are placed by Ptolemy in the inner 
parts of Marmarica, which are extremely defart, and 
the Ifraelites are faid to have met with the waters of 
Marah and the fountains of Elim in the defarts of A- 
rabia, Exod. xv. 23, 27. We may add that in a paf- 
fage of Ifidore* the pelican is faid to live in the foli- 
tudes of the river Nile : Which circumftance well a- 
grees with Dr. Shaw's fuppofitiont that the prophet 
Amos might with fufficient propriety call the Nile a 
river 0} the wildernejs.% 

PIGEON. A dove. They build in various fitua- 
tions. Such as frequent the woods, &c. are called 
turtles, ftock doves, wild pigeons. They have a- 
ftrong wing and fly very fwift. There was a vail 
plenty of them which made them very cheap in the 
land of Canaan. 

PINE TREE. A tree fufficiently known, and of 
the nature of the fir tree. Mention is made of this- 
tree in Ilai. xli. 19. lx. 13. and in N-ehem. viii. 1.5* 

PITCH.- 

* Lib. 32. c. 7. quoted in Martini ns's Lexic. Philolcg. 

+ Trav. p. *88. and 290. ed. 28. 

J See Merrick’s Annot. on Pfal. cii. 
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PITCH. A kind of roftn. [See Jiftonni.] 

PLANE TREE.* This tree grows naturally in A- 
fia, where it becomes very large : The ftem is tall, 
ereft, and covered with a fmooth bark which annual¬ 
ly falls off. The branches, which fpread wide, are 
furnithed with large leaves. So that it affords a de¬ 
lightful (hade, and is planted for that purpof e. 

The feptuagint and St. Jerom, render the Hebrew 
word thamar , Gen. xxx. 37. the plant tree: But mo¬ 
dern interpreters, who follow the Rabbins, make it 
the che/nut. And the lxx. Iran Hate the fame word 
theifr tree, in Ezek. xxxi. 8. 

It may be fuppofed that the word thadmor is from^ 
the Hebrew thamar , in the Chaldee dmar to admire. 
1 Kings, ix. 18. So*Tadmoris called by the Greeks 
Palmyra, from the falm, a name importing admirable or 
tftimabk. 

POMEGRANATE.* A low tree, growing very 
common in Paleftine, and other parts of the Eail. Its 
branches are very thick and bufhy : Some of them 
are armed with fharp thorns. They are gamilhed 
with narrow fpear (haped leaves. Its flowers are of 
an elegant red colour, refembling a rofe. It is chiefly 
valued for the fruit, which is as big as a large apple, 
is quite round, and has the general qualities of other 
fummer fruits, allaying heat and quenching third. 
The Jorm of this fruit'Was fo beautiful as to be hon¬ 
oured with a place at the bottom of the High Prieft’s 
robe ; Exod. xxviii. 33. and was the principal orna¬ 
ment of the {lately columns of Solomon’s temple. A 

feftion 

* Platanus orientalis, foil Is palmatl«« Hort. Cliff 447% 

f i'ufiica. Tournef. iaff*R. H, 633. Ub. 407. Lin. gen.plant. 544. 
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fe&ion of the apple'gives a fine-refemblance of a beau¬ 
tiful cheek. Cantic. iv. 3. The infide is full of 
fmall kernels replenilhed with a generous liquor. In 
fhortj there is lcarcely any part of the pomegranate 
which doth not delight and recreate the fenfes. 

PULSE. Is a term applied to thofe grains or feeds- 
which are gathered by the hfend, and grow- in pods? 
as beans, peas, vetches, &c. 

PYGARG. An animal fpoken of in Deut.xiv. 5. 
by the name of difon, .which fignifies literally white but¬ 
tocks. fiochart thinks it the antelope* But Dr. Shaw 
proves it to -be the animal called lidmte in Africa, and 
Jlrtpjictres and addact by the ancients. It is in fhape 
and colour exattly like the antelope, only of twice 
its bignefs, being of the fize of our roe buck, ; with 
horns fometimes two feet long,* 

QUAIL. A bird about half thefizeof a partridge. 
The length is feven inches and an half. The feath¬ 
ers of the head are black, edged with ruily brown. 
The crown of the head is divided by a pale yellow 
line, beginning at the bill, and extending to the back ; 
above each eye there is another line of the fame co¬ 
lour. The chin and throat are whitiih : The bread 
• is of a pale yellowiih red, fpotted with black. The 
fcapular feathers, and thofe on the back, are marked 
with a long pale yellow line in the middle, and'with 
iron coloured and black bars on the fides. The cov¬ 
erts of the wings are of a reddiih brown, elegantly 
barred with paler lines, bounded on each fide with, 
black. The tail, which confifts of twelve ihort feath¬ 
ers, 


* She*'* Trar. p> 243. and fuppl, p. 76. 
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ers, is barred with black and very, pale brown!fh red. 
The legs are of a palifh hue. In its habits and na- 
ture it refembles all other of the poultry kind, except 
that it is a bird of paflage. 

It is faid that Goo gave.quails to his people in the 
wilderncfs upon two occafions. Firll within a few 
'-days after they had paffed the .Red Sea, Exod. xvi. 
3—13. The fecond time was at the encampment at 
the place called in Hebrew, >Rxbroth Hataavah, the 
graves of lull, Numb, xi. 32. Pfal. cv. 40. BcthjOf 
thefe happened in the fpring when the quails palled 
from Alia into Europe. They are then to be. found, 
in .great quantities upon the coafts of the Red Sea 
and Mediterranean. -,God caufed a wind to arife 
that drove them within and about .the camp of the 
Ifraelites : And it is in this that the miracle confifts, 
that they were brought fo feal'onably to this place and 
in fo great number as to furnilh food for above a mil¬ 
lion of perfons for more than a month. 

The Hebrew word jhalav lignifies a quail, by the a- 
greement of the ancient interpreters. And the Chal¬ 
dee, Syriac, and Arabic languages, call them nearly by 
the fame name. The feptuagint, Jbfephus,. and all 
the commentators both antient and modern, under¬ 
hand it in the fame manner. But Ludolfus* has en¬ 
deavoured to prove that a fpecies of lotujl is fpoken of 
by Mofes. Dr. Shawt anfwers, that the holy Pfalm- 
ill, in defcribing this particular food of the Ifraelites, 
by calling the animals /fatheredfowls, entirely confutes 
this fuppoiition. And it (hould be recollefled that 
this miracle was performed in compliance with the 
wilh of the people that they might have jltjh to eat. 

I Ihalf 

* Comment, ad Hift. /Ethiop. p. 168. 

f Trav. p, 1S9. aJ. edit. 
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1 fhall fubjoin another authority which Tudolfus him* 
felf was defirous of confuiting, as it is produced by 
Mr. Maundrell, in his journey from Aleppo to Jeru¬ 
salem. Ludolfus, when Mr. Mandrell vifited him 
at Francfort, recommended this to him as a fubjeft of 
inquiry when he fhould come to Naplofa, (the an¬ 
cient Sichem) where the Samaritans live. Mr. Maun¬ 
drell accordingly aiked their chief prieft what fort of 
animal he took the felavim to be : He anfwered that 
they were a fort of fowls .; and by the defcription, Mr. 
Maundrell perceived that he meant the fame kind 
with our quails. He was then a Iked what he thought 
Of locufts, and whether the hiftory might not be better 
accounted for fuppofing them to be the winged crea¬ 
tures which fell fo thick about the camp of Ifrael. 
By his anfwer it appeared that he had never heard of 
any fuch hypothefis.* 

Haflelquift mentions a kind of quail of the fize 
of a turtle dovet which he met with in the wildernefs 
of Paleftine, near the fhores of the dead fca and Jor¬ 
dan, between Jordan and Jericho, and in the defartsof 
Arabia Petrea, which he thinks, from its being fo com¬ 
mon in the places through which they patted, mull 
certainly have been the birdufed by the Ifraelites for 
their food in the wildernefs. 

RABBIT. See AJhkoko, 

RACH 4 MAH. A letter kind of vulture. “ The 
point of its beak is black, very lharp and ftrong for 

about 

* See a more particular illuAration of this fubje£t in Hirmer's ob- 
frrvations on diveri paflages of Scripture, and Merrick'a annotation* 
daP'fal. cv. 

t The tetreo "turn]* of Linnaeuj •. Tttrat ijrathttrum of Ha«el- 

<uift. 
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about three quartets of an inch, .it is then covered by 
a yellow, flefhy membrane, which clothes it as it were 
both above and below, as likewife the forepart of the 
head a^d throat, and ends in a {harp point before, 
nearly oppofite to where the neck joins the bread ; 
this membrane is wrinkled, and has a few hairs grow¬ 
ing thinly fcattered upon the lower part of it. It has 
large, open noftrils, and prodigious large ears, which 
are not covered by any feathers Whatever. The bo¬ 
dy is perfeftly white from the middle of the head, 
where it joins the yellow membrane, down to the 
tail. The large feathers of its wing are black ; they ■ 
are fix in .number. The leffer feathers are three, of 
-an iron grey, lighter towards the middle, and tbefs 
are covered with three other leifer -ftill,' but of the 
Tame form, of an iron nifty colour; thofe feathers 
that cover the large wing feathers are at the top, for a- 
-bout an inch and a quarter, of an iron grey, at the 
bottom-white. The tail is broad and thick above, and 
-draws to a point at the bottom. It is not compofed 
-of large feathers, and is but little longer than the 
point;of its wings. Its legs are of a dirty white, in¬ 
clining to flefh colour. It has three toes before and 
one behind, armed, with black claws, rather ftrong 
than pointed or much crooked. It generally goes 
Tingle, and oftener fits and walks upon the ground 
than upon trees. It delights in the moil {linking and 
■putrid carrion.*” 

It is mentioned by Mofes, Deut. xiv, 13.—Accord¬ 
ing to Horus Apollo it was the emblem of parental af- 
feftion. Audits namefeems derived from the Hebrew 

word 


* Brute, tffy. 
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word recham, affeftion towards progeny ; which is pro- 
perlyappropriated, becaufe this bird appears peculiarly 
attached to her young. And this circumftance is par¬ 
ticularly mentioned Deut. xxii. it. and is alfo with 
great propriety alluded to in the firft book of Kings, 
iii. 26. Ifai.xlix. 15. and Lament, iv. 10. Mr. Bruce 
thinks that the paffage in £xod. xix. 4. has a peculiar 
elegance if read in this way. Our Engliih tranflator 
makes God lay, “ ye have feen what 1 did unto the Eygp- 
tians, and how I bore you on eagles wings, and brought you 
unto myfelfd' Now,,' if the expreflion had been really 
eagle, the Hebrew word would have been nifr, and 
would have Uglified nothing ; but in place of eagle 
the vulture (rachamah) is ufed, as expreflive of ten- 
dernefs and love. So that the paffage will run thus, 
fay to the children of Ifrael, l jee how I have punijhed 
the Egyptians, while 1 bore you up on the wings of ratha- 
ma , (that is, of parental tenderneTs and affeftion) and 
brought you home to myfelfd —It is our part, adds Mr. 
Bruce, to be thankful that thetruihs of holy fcripturc 
are preferved to us entire, but ftill it is a rational re¬ 
gret that great part of the beauty of the original is 
loft.” [See Vulture.]' 

RAVEN. A well known bind of prey. From 
its feeding upon carrion, &c. it was declared unclean 
by the law of Mofes, Levit. xi. 15, When Noah 
lent the raven out of the ark to fee if the waters were 
returned from covering the earth, the bird did not re¬ 
turn again, as it .could live on the floating carrion, 
Gen. viii. 6, 7. 

It has been faid that when the raven fees its young 
newly hatched, and covered witha white down, owpen 

feathers. 
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feathers, it conceives fuch an averfion to them that it 
forfakes them, and does not return to its neft till after 
they are covered with black feathers. It is to this, 
they fay, the Pfalmift makes allufion when he fays, 
Pfal. cxivii. g. The Lordgiveth to the beajl his Jood^, 
end to the young ravens which' cry :■ And Job, xxxviu. 
41. j Who provideth for the raven his food ? When his 
young ones cry unto - GOD, wandering for want of meat . 
But thofe who have more diligently examined the na¬ 
ture of birds, are not agreed about this fad, which 
indeed has too much the air oft^abie to be credited 
without good proofs.- Voflius fays* that it is t,he ex¬ 
treme voracity of the young ravfcjns that makes the 
old ones fometimes forfake their nefts when they fit)d 
themfelves- not ableto fatisfy them. Others will have 
it that this proceeds only from the forgetfulnefs of 
the old ravens, that they think no longer of returning 
to their nefts, in order to feed their young.' Others 
imagine that Job and the Pfalmift allude to what is 
laid by fome naturaliftsf that the ravens drive cut 
their young ones early from their nefts, and oblige- 
them to feek food for their own fuftenance. The 
fame kind Providence which furnilhes fupport 
to his intelligent offspring is not unmindful to the- 
wants, or inattentive to the defirer, of the meaneft of 
bis creatures. 

11 i he, the young ravens, from their neft exil’d. 

On hunger’s wing attempt the aerial wild ! 
e Who leads their wanderings, and their feaft fupplies ? 

To Goo afeend their importuning cries.”J 

Chrift inftrufts hisdifciples, from this famecircum- 
ftance,to truftin the care and kindnefs of heaven. Con- 

ftder 

• Voftf.deidol, I. 3, c. 84, and Valef. de fac. phil. c. 55. 
t Plin. 1 . 10. c, 12. aElian, 1 . 11. e. 49. Arift.l. 2,5.41. } Scott. 
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flder the ravens, jar they neither flow nor reap , neither have 
flora houfc, nor bam : and GOD feedeth them . How much 
better are ye than the jowls. Luke, xii. 24. 

Many have thought that the prophet Elijah was in 
his retirement fed by this bird. But a writer in the 
memoirs of literature, for April 1710, proves from ma¬ 
ny authors, that there was in the country of Betht- 
chan, in Oecapolis, by the brook Cherith or Carith, 
a little town called Aorabi or Orbo : And he there¬ 
fore explains the word orbim, which in 1 Kings, xvii. 
4. we trandate ravem, of the inhabitants of that vil¬ 
lage, fome of whom, he contends, daily carried bread 
and flelh to Elijah, who was retired to and laid in a 
cave in the neighbourhood. And he fupports this 
interpretation by the opinions of Chaldee, Arabic, 
and Jewifh writers. 

The blackne/s of the raven has long been proverbial,, 
It is alluded to in Cantic. v. 11. 

Solomon, fpeakingof the peculiar regard and ven¬ 
eration due to the worthy perfons and falutary in- 
dru£lions of parents, obferves that an untimely fate 
and the want of decent interment may be efpe&ed 
from the contrary : And that the leering eye which 
throws wicked contempt 1 on a good father, and info- 
lent difdain on a tender mother, fhall be dug out of 
the unburied expofed corpfe by Jjie ravens of the val¬ 
ley, and eaten up by the young eagles. Prov. xxx. j 7. 

REED. A plant growing in fenny and watery 
places : Very weak and {lender, and bending with 
the lead breath of wind, 

REEM. The Hebrew name of the rhinoeeros, but 
by our trandators rendered unicorn, 

«It 
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*« It is very remarkable, fays Mr. Bruce, that two 
fuch animals as the elephant and rhinoceros fhould 
have wholly efcaped the defcription of the facred 
writers. Mofes, and the children of Ifrael, were long 
in the neighbourhood of the countries which produc- 
duced them, both while in Egypt and in Arabia. 
The clafling of the animals into clean and unclean* 
feems to have led the legiflator into a kind of neceffi- 
ty of defcribing,in oneof the claffes, an animal wliich 
made the food of the principal Pagan nations in the 
neighbourhood. Confidering.the long, and intimate 
connexion Solomon had with the fouth coaft of the 
Red Sea, jt is next to impoftible that he was not ac¬ 
quainted with them,-as both David his father, and he, 
made plentiful ufe of ivory, as they frequently men¬ 
tion in their writings, which, along with gold, came 
from the fame part. • Solomon, betides, wrote expreff- 
ly on zoology, and we can fcarce fuppofe was igno¬ 
rant of two of the principal articles of that part of 
the creation, inhabitants of the great continent of A- 
fia, eaft from him, and that of Africa on the foutb, 
with both which territories he was in conftant corref- 
ppndence, ■ 

“ There are two animals named frequently in fcrip- 
ture without naturalifls being agreed what they are. 
The one is the behemoth , the other thft rcem ; both 
mentioned as types of ftrength, courage, and independ¬ 
ence on man ; and as fuch exempted from the ordi¬ 
nary lot of beads, to be fubdued by him, or reduced 
under his dominion. Though this is not to be taken 
in a literal fenfs, for there is no animal without the 
fear or beyond the reach of the ppwer of man ; we 
are to underlfand it of animals poffeffed of ftrength 
U a and 
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and fize fo fuperlative as that in thefe qualities other 
beafls bear no proportion to them. 

“ The behemoth, then, I take to be the elephant ; 
his hiftory is well known, and my only bufinefs is 
with the rcm, which I fuppofe to be the rhinoceros. 
The derivation of this word, both in the Hebrew and 
Ethiopic, feems to be from ere&nefs, or Handing 
llraight. This is certainly no particular quality in 
the animal itfelf, who is not more, nor even fo much, 
ereft as many other quadrupeds, for its knees are rath¬ 
er crooked ; but it is from the circumHanceand man¬ 
ner in which his horn is placed. The horns of all 
other animals are inclined to l'ome degree of parellel- 
ifm with the nofe, or os frontis. The horn of the rhi¬ 
noceros alone is ereft and perpendicular to this bone, 
on which it Hands at right angles ; thereby poffefling 
a greater purchafe or power, as a lever, than any horn 
could polfibly have in any other portion. 

“ This fituation of the horn is very happily alluded 
to in the facred writings : My horn Jhalt thou exalt like 
the horn of a reem* : And the horn here alluded to is 
not wholly figurative, but was really an ornament 
worn by great men in the days of victory, prefer¬ 
ment, or rejoicing, when they were anointed with 
new, fweet, or frelh oil; a circumftance which Da¬ 
vid joins with that of erefting the horn.t 

« Some authors, for what reafon I know not, have 
made the reem , or unicorn, to be of the deer or ante¬ 
lope kind, that is of a genus, whofe very charafter is fear 
and weaknefs, very oppofite to the qualities by which 
the reem is defcribed in fcripture ; Beftdes, it is plain 

the 

* Pfal. xcii. 10. 

f Sm this illuftrated in Bruce’s trav. t> 3, pi izo. 4C0. 
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the reem is sot of the clafs of clean quadrupeds; and a 
late modern traveller, very whimfically, takes him 
for the leviathan, which certainly was a fiih. It is 
impoifible to determine which is the fillielt opinion 
of the two. Balaam, a prieft of Midian, and fo in 
the neighbourhood of the haunts of the rhinoceros, 
and intimately connefted. with Ethiopia, for they 
themfelves were fhepherds of that country, in a trani- 
port, from contemplating the ftrengthof Ifrael whom 
he was brought to curfe, fays, they had as it were the 
Jlrtngth of the rum*. Job makes frequent allufion to 
his great ltrength, ferocity, and indocility.t He alks 
g will the teem be willing to feme thee, or abide by thy crib ? 
That is, g will he willingly come into thy ft-able, and 
eat at thy manger ? and again, g canji thou bind the reem 
with a band in the farrow , and will he harrow the vallies af¬ 
ter thee ? In other words, ^ canft thou make him to go 
in the plow or harrows ? 

“ IfaiahJ'who of all the prophets feems to have 
known Egypt and Ethiopia the belt, when prophecy- 
ing about the deilru&ion of Idumea, fays, that the reem 
JJudl come down with the fat cattle s a proof that he knew 
his habitation was in the neighbourhood. In the 
fame manner as when foretelling the defolation of 
Egypt, he mentions, as one manner of effe&ing it, the 
bringing down the fly from Ethiopia^ to meet the cat. 
tie in the defart and among the buihes, and deliroy 
them there, where that infeS did not ordinarily come 
but on command||, and where the cattle fled every 
year to fave themfelves from that infeft. 

“The rhinoceros in Geez is called arwe harijh, and 
in the Amharic auraris, both which names fignify the 

large 

» Numb, xxiii. az. Ch. xxxix. 9, IQ, Jxxxiv. 7. 

§ Cb. vii. jS, 19, U Ejod, yiii,*z. 
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large wild bead with the horn. This would feem as 
if applied to the fpecies that had but one horn. On 
the other hand, in the country of the Shangalla, and 
in Nubia adjoining, he is called girnamgirn, or horn 
upon horn, and this would feem to denote that he 
had two. The Ethiopic text renders the woni reem, 
artae harijh, and this the Septuagint Iran flatesmonoce- 
ros, or unicorn. 

“ If the Abyflinian rhinoceros had invariably two 
horns, it feems to me improbable the Septuagint 
would call him monoceros, efpecially as they mud 
have feen an animal of this kind expoled at Alexan¬ 
dria in their time, then fird mentioned in hidory, at 
an exhibition given to Ptolemy Philadelphus at his 
acceflion to the crown, before the death of his father. 

“The principal reafon for tranflating the word 
reem, unicorn , and not rhinoceros, is from a prejudice 
that he mud have but one horn. But this is by no 
means fo well founded as to be admitted as the only 
argument for edablilhing the exidence of an animal 
which never has appeared after the fearch of fo many 
ages. Scripture lpeaks of the horns of the.unicorn*, 
fo that even from this circumdance the reem may be 
the .rhinoceros, as the Aliatic and part of the African 
rhinoceros may .be the unicorn.”+ 

RHINOCEROS, The animal of which we have 
lad fpoken. In fize he is only exceeded by the e\c- 
pRant-; and in drength and power is inferiour to no 
other creature. He is at lead twelve feet in length 
from the extremity of the fnout to the infertion of 
the tail; fix or feven feet in height^ and the circum¬ 
ference- 

* Deut. xxiciU. 17. Pfal.jtxii.zj, 

•f Brace’s tra», t, 5. p. 83. 
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ferenceof the tody, is nearly equal to its length. He 
is particularly diilinguifhed fiom the elephant and 
all other animals by the remarkable and offensive 
weapon he carries upon his nofe. This is a very 
hard horn, folid throughout, direfled forward, and 
has been feen four feet in length. 

His body and limbs are covered with a thick black 
&in, which he cannot contrail. It is only folded in 
large wrinkles on the neck, the fhoulders, and but¬ 
tocks, to facilitate the motions of the head and legs : 
The former is larger in proportion than the elephant, 
the latter are mafiive and terminated into large feet, 
armed with three great toes, or claws. His eyes are 
quite fmall, and he never opens them entirely. His 
fight is dull: But he poffe fifes the fenfes of hearing 
and fmoiling in high perfefilion. > 

The upper jaw of the animal projefts above the 
lower ; and the upper lip has a motion, and may be 
lengthened fix or feven inches. This feeihs to be his 
only organ of feeling. It is equally calculated for 
ftrength and dexterity. He can direft and double it 
in turning it round a flick, and by it feize the bodies 
he wants to bring to his mouth. 

Without being carnivorous, or even extremely 
wild, the rhinoceros is neverthelefs fierce, brutal, and 
indocile. This fiercenefs indeed may be conquered, 
and we fee with a moderate degree of attention, he 
is brought to be quiet enough ; but it is one thing to 
conquer or tame his.fiercenefs, and another to make 
him capable of inftrufilion; and it feems apparently 
allowed to be his cafe, that he has not capacity. He 
mud ever be fubjeft to fits of fury which nothing 
will calm. When angry, he leaps forward with im- 

petuofity 
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petuofity to a great height,' which is done with pro¬ 
digious quicknefs*, notwithftanding his heavy ap¬ 
pearance and corpulence Thefe ate circumflances 
which did not efcape the notice of the facred w.rit- 
ers.+ They do not herd together, nor march in 
troops like the elephant; they are more wild, more 
folitary, and indocile. They never attack men un- 
lefs provoked; but then they become furious and are 
very formidable. They feed upon herbs, thiftles, 
fhrubs, the young branches, and the bark of trees.—— 
They do not moleft the fmall animals, nor fear the 
large ones; but live in peace with them all, even 
with the tiger, who often accompanies without dar¬ 
ing to attack them. 

They are of the nature of the hog j blunt and 
grunting, without fentiment and without difcretion : 
Inclined to wallowing in the mire, fond of damp and 
ntarfhy places, and feldom quitting the banks of riv¬ 
ers.—Their flcfh alfo much refembles pork. 

Mr. Bruce has very particularly defcribed the two 
horned rhinoceros of Abyflinia. His .mouth he de- 
tcribes as furnifhed with twenty eight teeth. The 
upper lip he allows to be remarkably large. The 
fkin is always fmooth, excepting when flies and other 
troublefome infefts have broken it, fo as to produce 
puftles ; a did refs to which the animal is very liable. 
The tongue pf the young rhinoceros is fmooth ; but 
as he grows old it becomes very rough. The anterior 
horn is round, and bends {lightly back at the point; 
behind it appears the fecond, which is flat and 
ftraight; and behind.this have been obferved the 
rudiments of a third. 

The 

* Alluded to in Pfal. xxix. 6 . 

f Pfal, xtliu 13, 22. Job, xxxix*g* 
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The manners and economy of this fpecies differ 
but little from thafe of the former. But the bicorn 
has been more accurately obferved than the unicorn. 
He refides almoff conftantly in deep foreffs. He 
never eats hay or grafs. Large lucculent plants, 
prickly fhrubs, the branches, and even the trunks of 
trees, are the articles of food which he prefers. The 
ftrength of his jaws and teeth enables him. to break 
off and mafficate the thickeff branches of the hardeft 
and toughed: trees. But the foreffs of Abyjjinia, af¬ 
ford trees of a fofter confiftency, and peculiarly fuc- 
culent ; which he eats in preference to others. His 
upper lip is his chief inftrument in collefting his food. 
He extends and twifts it, fo as to perform with it 
many of the fun&ions which the elephant performs 
with his probofcis. After ftripping a tree of its 
branches, a rhinoceros often applies his horn to the 
trunk, and fplitting it into fo many lathes, devours it 
with as much eafe and avidity, as an ox would eat 
up a bunch of celery. In the foreffs inhabited by 
animals of this fpecies, there appear fometimes trees 
divefted of their leaves and branches, fometimes a 
trunk divided into lathes, a part of which have been 
eaten, and another part left for a future repaft, and 
fometimes fhort flumps, of which the leaves, branches, 
and trunks have been devoured. The horns of the 
rhinoceros fuffer greatly in the preparation of his 
food; he often leaves a part of a horn either fixed 
in a tree, which he has in vain attempted to tear, or 
lying befide it on the ground. The fenfrbility of the 
rhinoceros in this part, muff render fuch an accident 
as the breaking of a horn, if not fatal, at lead ex¬ 
tremely painful and dangerous. Mr. Bruce relates*, 

that 
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that ho faw a rhinoceros fo «ffe&=d, on having ^the 
point of his. foremofl horn broken off by a mu et 
ball, as to appear, for an inftant, ablblutely incapa e 
of fenfe and motion. 

However .unwieldy his form, the rhinoceros dii- 
plays allonifhing Iwiftnefa- He moves wit a o 
of trot; quickening his pace by degrees, as he runs. 
His fpeed is not equal to that of a fwift and vigorous 
horfe; but, between fpeed and cunning, he leldona 
fuffers a hunter, mounted on horfe back, to overtake 
him. The Hottentot and Cafrarian hunters are acottf- 
totned to fteal upon the rhinoceros when aileep, and 
gore him with feveraL deep wounds. After which, 
they follow his footfteps, even for feveral days, till 
he drops down of weaknefs, or dies of his wounds. 
But they commonly poifon their darts immediately 
before the enterprize : And in this cafe, the animal 
does not long lurvive.* As he moves through the 
forefl, the ftnaller trees are crulhed under his weight, 
like fo many dry reeds. His eyes are fo ftnall, and 
his fight fo feeble, that he fees only a very ftiort way 
before him. The Abyffinians purfue him, two on a 
horfe; and, as he Seldom looks behinds him, com¬ 
monly overtake him before he is aware. The one, 
armed with a fword, then drops down ; and cutting 
the hams of the rhinoceros, the valt-animal falls to 
the ground, alike incapable of flight and of refinance. 
Although naturally peaceable, he is difpofed as well 
as other animals, to defend himfelf when attacked. 
-His rage is impetuous, and generally ill direaed ; he 
ibjures himfelf as readily as an antagonift ; he knocks 
his head againft a wall or manger ; ftrikes againft'-a 

tree 
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tree with as/much fati jfaftion - as .again lb the hunter 
whoattacks him* 

It may be naturally conceived* that fa large:an ani¬ 
mal as the rhinoceros mull require, a confiderabla- 
quantity of water to macerate his food. Tbetrafls 
of country ,which he inhabits, are dwterfperfed with 
naarfhes, lakes and,rivers. The di drift; of the Shtm- 
gaHa, the favouritc*bodeiof• this fpecies, in Abyffini&f 
is,, for fix, months drs the year, deluged by con ft ant 
rains, and overfpreact; with 1 woods which- prevent e- 
-vapoiatioiu The .rhinoceros, as . well as moft other 
fpecies,:is peftered by flies. . Being defti-tute. of hair, 
heis (peculiarly expofeddo.ihe : pcrfe-caitAan of tfeefp 
i&fefts. ,-. Nature has taught him* however,-t@ roil oc- 
cafionallyiin the mire, till be acquire a cruft of dirt-, 
■which may for a time at lea ft* proteft him from-their 
flings. But this dries, cracks, and falls off 'in pieces. 
The flies then .renew, their attacks, and ofteo-pierce 
his fltin ; fo that his body is at length covered- over 
withpu Hides. . It-isin theinight chieRy, that he smUs 
in the mire ; and;the hunters!often Ileal on him at 
that period, while heds enjoying one of his favourite 
pleefuxet, and ftab him with rnortaL woundS in the 
belly, before he is aware of their approach. By 
wallowing in the mire, he often gathers reptiles and 
infefts upon his body ; fuch as millepedes; fcolo’pen- 
dras, worms and fnails.* 

The rhinoceros, though next in fize, yet in 'docility 
' and ingenuity, greatly infertour to the elephant, has 
never yet been tamed, fo as to aflift the labours of 
mankind, or to appear in the ranks of war. The 

Remain 


* Bruce’* Travels, 

w 
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Remans introduced him on the amphitheatre, and op- 
pofed him to the elephant: It is even pretended, 
that he appeared no unequal match. The bear was 
a contemptible antagonift to the rhinoceros. The flefti 
of this animal, though by no means a delicate dijfi, 
is, with the ShangaUth and a great part of the.inhabit- 
ants of lower Abyjjinia, a principal article of food. 
The foies of his feet, confiding of a griftly fubfiance, 
foft like the foies of a camel, are the mo ft delicate 
part. The reft of the fleth is faid to tafte like pork; 
but is much coarfer, and fmells of mufk. The negro 
hunters of • Abyjfcnia eat it without fait. The hairs 
about 1 the tail are fo thick and ftfong, that.with ten 
of them a whip may be made, which will draw blood 
at every ftsokc. The fkin cut into thongs forms 'ex¬ 
cellent whips. The horns are made into cups, which 
have been fancied to aft as antidotes againltpoifons. In 
Abyjfnia , the handles of daggers are always made of 
the horn of. the rhinoceros. The fecond horn is 
fcarce ever applied to any ufe. The fur face is fufoip- 
trble of a perfeft polifh j and beautiful fnuff teticeS 
might be' harmed of this material, were it not that it 
is a fubftance eafiiyfcratched, and extremely liable 
to crack or fplinter. 

RICE. A plant;very much refembling. wheat in 
its fir ape and colour, and in the .figure .and 'di fpoli- 
tion cf-its leaves ; b.ut ^it.fjas a thicker.and Ilf anger 
ftalk. Its feed is extremely .farinaceous. It. ffiriqes 
only in low, damp, and marfhy lands, when they, are 
even a little ovetflowed. . 

It has been wondered why rice, which, as Dr. Ar. 
buthnot obferves, is “the food of two thirds of man- 
f£ kind," 
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kind,” fhould never have been enumerated among'ftfoe 
grains of fcripture ; ,'efpcciaUy as it is cultivated’ in 
>no!t Eaftern countries, and- sitprefent fo- much a* 
bounds in Egypt. A paffage however in Ifai. xxxii. 
20. according to Sir John Chardin’s manufcript note 
on the place, exafUy anfwers the manner of. planting 
rice; for they fow it upon the water: And before 
Lowing, while the earth is covered with water, they 
caufe the ground to be trodden by oxen, horfes, and 
affes, who go mid leg deep;: and this is the way erf 
preparing the*ground for.fowing. As they fow the 
rice on the water, they tranfplant it in the water.* 

Dr. Shaw fuppnfcs that the word trarifiated rye, 
-Exod. ix. 31. fhould have been rendered rice. The 
fame word is rendered jitih&s,. Ezek. iv. 9. : 

; ROE. The fmallefl of ait the deer kind, being, 
only three feet four inches long, and Iomewhat more 
than two feet in height. The horns are from eight to 
nine inches long, upright, round, and divided into 
three branches. The body is, covered with long hair, 
the lower part of each hair is afh colour, nearJhc end 
is a narrpty bar 0/ black, .tipped with afh colour. 
The ears are long ; their infides of a pale yellow, and 
covered with long hair. The che ft. Belly, legs, and 
infide of the thighs, are of a yellowifh white; the 
rump of a pure white. The tail is very fhoy.t. 

The form of tfie roe buck is elegant, • and its mo- 
tions light and eafy. It bounds feemingly without 
effort, and runs with great fwiftnefs. When hunted 
it endeavours to elude its purfuers by the moft fubtl© 
artiEdes • It repeatedly returns upon its former fleps, 
till, by various windings, it has entirely confounded 

V the 

* Harmer’s ob. J. v. 1. p.280. Lcwth’j aottl upoa Ifai. p, 166! 
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the front. The cunning animal then, by a fudden 
fpring, bounds to one fide ; and, lying dofe down up¬ 
on its belly,permits the hounds to pafs by, without 
offering to ftir. 

They .do not keep together in herds, like other 
deer, but live in feparate families. The fire, the dam, 
:and the .young ones, afibciate together, and feldom 
mix with others. 

It may, however, be queftioned whether this ani¬ 
mal was a native of thofe Southern countries : Pliny 
-fays that it was not.* The Greek name, dorcas , may 
as well he understood of the gaze], or antelope, which 
is very common ail over Greece, Syria, the Holy 
hand,. Egyptyand Barbary. - 

It may be further urged'that the charafteriftics at¬ 
tributed, to the dorcas both in facred and profane hiflo- 
j v, will very well agree with the gazel. Thus Ariftotle 
deferibes it tobe “ the fmalleft of the horned ani¬ 
mals," as it certainly is, ( being even fmaller than the 
roe. It is celebrated as having fine eyes ; and they 
ate To to' a proverb. The damfcl wtuffe name was Tabi- 
tha, which is by interpretation , Dorcas, fpoken of Afts, 
ix. 36. might be fo called from this particular feature 
and circumffance. Afahel, likewife, is faid, 2 Sam. 
ii. 18. to be as Jwift of foot-as the tzebi s and few cre&* 
tures exceed the aptelo'pe in fwiftnefs. This animal 
alfo is in great eileem among the Eaftern nations, 
for food'; having a vdry fweet mufky tafle,'which is 
highly agreeable to their palates ; and therefore might 
well be received as one of the dainties at Solomon’s 
table. 1 Kings, iv. 23. 

If 

• “ In Africam ameintc effie aproa,nec certos, nec cafreas, nee 

Brfss." Lib,*, c, j8. 
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IF then-we l#y all thcfe circumftances together, 
they will, appear to be much mare applicable to the 
gazel, or antelope , which is a quadruped well knpwn 
and gregarious ; than to the roe, which was either not 
■ known at all, or elfe very rare” in thofe countries. 

Its exquifite beauty probably gave it its name, 
-which fignifies/ooe/the/}.* [See Antelope.'] 

ROSE,+ A well known flower, Tournefort 
mentions fifty three kinds, of which the damalk rofe 
and the rofe of Sharon are the fineft. 

From the Targum, R. David, and the Arabic, Cel- 
fius concludes that the flower fpoken'of in Cantic. 
ii. t'. and Ifai. xxxv. i. is to be.underflood the nar- 
cijfus. 

RUBY. A beautiful gem of a crimfon colour, 
fomewhat inclining to purple. Bochart and others 
fuppofe the word we have thus tranflated to mean 
pearls.' [See Pearls .] 

RUE, A final] fhrubby plant, common in gardens. 
It has a ftrong unpleafant fmell, and a bitterifh, pen¬ 
etrating, talle. 

RUSH. A plant growing in the water at the Tides 
of rivers, and in marfhy grounds. 

Thefe vegetables require a great deal of water : 
When therefore the Nile rofe not high enough for 
its ufual overflow, they petilhed foonerv than other 
plants. This is furnifhed by Job, Viii. 11. as an im- 
age of tranfient piofpcrity, 

RYE. 

* Ste Bachart Hitr z. v. j. 1 . 3, e. 15. 

t'Rofrj’Tcwriwf. »«<». R. H. 636, tab^k gffl. t!»-1 teg. 

W 2 
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RY E.. A common grain. But the word thus ren- 
dertd in our Engltfh bibles ihould have been called 
rice. ’ 

SAFFRON,* An early plant growing from a 
bulbous*,root*.whence arife (talks bearing a blue flow¬ 
er; in the middle of which flower, are three little golden 
threads, which are what is called faffron among drug- 
gifts. The flower is more generally known by the 
name crocus, which is fimilar to carcos, or cor cos, a 3 it 
is called in Hebrew. 

SALT. A fubftance well known. It is found 
foraetimes as a foflil, but the common fort is produc¬ 
ed from evaporated fea water. For its feafoning and 
preferving qualities it has in all ages been diftin- 
guifhed. 

God appointed that fait fhould be ufed in all the 
facrifices offered to him ; Every oblation of thy meat 
offering, jkalt thoufcafon with fait: neither Jkalt thou fuf- 
fer the fall of the covenant of thy God to be lacking from 
thy meat offerings ;' with all thy offerings thou Jhalt offer 
fait. Lev. ii, 13. This perhaps fignified that incor¬ 
ruption of mind and fincerity of grace which are ne- 
celfary in all thoTe - that would offer an acceptable 
tribute to God. And, from alluding to the fait of the 
covenant, it might denote that communion which they 
had with God in their exercifes of his worfhip ; fait 
being a fymbol both of friendfhip and incorruption. 

tn a Kings, ii. 2r. the prophet Eliiha, being de- 
fired to fweeten the waters of the fountain of Jeri¬ 
cho* and make them fit to drink, Required a new 
veffel to be brought him, and fome fait to be put 

therein. 

Town. ir.«. R. H. 350. tab, i$S, i8j. 


* Crocui. Lin. gen! 
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therein. They followed his orders. He threw this 
felt into the fpring, and (aid, Mur faith the Lord, i hatic 
keeled thefe waters, and for the future they f tall not he the 
ecdtftm either of death or barrene/s : So the waters be¬ 
came good for drinking, and loft all their former 
bad qualities. Naturally the ' fait' mult Dnly have 
ferved to increafe the blackifhnefs, or bitternefs, of 
this fountain, but the prophet is direfted to make ufc 
of a remedy that feemed contrary to the effeffc which 
■was produced, that the miracle might become the 
more evident. 

It appears from Ezek. xvi. 4. that heretofore they 
Tubbed . taew born children with fait. Some think 
this was done to dry up tjie humidity that abounds in 
children .; and to clofe up the pores which arc then 
too open. Others fey that felt hardens the (kins of 
children, and makes them more firm. Others think 
it was to prevent any corruptions that might proceed 
from cutting off. the navel firing. Whatever was 
their end in it, the prophet,iere, in a continued alle¬ 
gory, defcribes the worfhlefs, helplefs, and defpicabie 
Condition of the Jews at firft, till God pitied and 
helped them. 

Chrift, by a lively and'elegant metaphor, Mattb. 
v. 13. tells his difciples that they are the fait of the 
earth ; thereby intimating their chara&er and office, 
to feafon the world with their inftrutlion, to purify 
it by their example, and by both to diffufe fuch a 
front favour of life to all around them as fhould pre- 
Jerve them from corruption, and render their perfons and 
fervices acceptable to God. 

Salt is the fymbol of mfdom, Col. iv. 6, of perpetui¬ 
ty and iucorruptign, Numb, xviii, 10. a Chron, xiii. 5. 

' of 
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of barrenefaxoA JUrility, Jud. ix. 45. Zepf!. ii. 4. H & 
likewife the emblem of hofpitality ; and of lhat fidelity 
which is due from fervaats, friends, guefts, and do- 
mefiics, to thofe that entertain them, and receive them 
at their tables: it is ufed in this fcnfe Ezra,iv. 14. 
whpre-mMrJenancefrom the kings table fhould have been 
tranQated,/a/{«d with the fait of the palate, as it is in the 
Chaldee. £See Nitre.'] 

SAPPHIRE. .A pellucid gem, having the fame 
name in Hebrew. In its fineft Rate it is extremely 
beautiful and valuable, and fecond only to the dia- 
mond in luifre, hardnefs, and value. Its proper'eo- 
lour is pure blue ; in thechoiceft' fpecimens it is of the 
deepeff azure ; and in others varies into palenefs in 
fhades of all degrees between that and a pure chryflal 
brightnefs and water, without the lead tinge of colour, 
but with a lullre much fuperiour to the chryftal. 

The oriental fapphire is the molt beautiful and val¬ 
uable. It is tranfparent,of a fine iky colour*; fbme- 
times variegated with veins of a white fparry fub- 
ftance, and diftinft feparate fpots of a gold colour. 
Whence it is that the prophets deferibe the throne 
of God like unto fapphire. Ezek. i, 26. x. r. 

It formed the fecond ftone in the high Prieft’s 
bread plate, Exod. xxviii. 18. and is fpoken of as 
the fecond in the foundations of the typical Jerufa* 
falem. Rev. xxi. ig. Ifai. liv. tt. 

SARDINE or SARD 1 US. A precious Rone of 
a red flaming colour. It took its name from Sardis 
er Sardinia, 

SARDONYX. 

* n $«rcni ttijD cwlfet luiidiffioii habet tolorcm." Beet. 
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SARDONYX. A precions-ftone, like the union 
of the far dins and the onyx. -The Hebrew word o- 
dm, which is'fometimes translated fardonyx, ■ rather 
means the emerald. 

SATYR. A name given by the ancients to a fan- 
taftic being, partly human, and part beaft. They are 
reprefented as having horns on their heads, crooked 
hands, 0i3ggy bodies, long tails, and the legs and feet 
of goats. They were imagined to dance mail forts 
of uncouth and lafcivious poftures. It feems proba¬ 
ble that Tome large fort of monkey or baboon, that 
bad been feen in the woods, gave the firft occafion to 
feign thefe demi gods. Pliny, moll evidently, means 
fome'forr of ape under the name of fatyr. He fays*, 
fatyrs are found in fome mountains of India, that 
they are nimble, running Sometimes upon all four, 
fometimes eqs£k like men, and they are fo fwift tha't 
it is difficult to overtake them except they are old or 
lick. 

They are Spoken of in our Englilh tranflation of 
Jfai. xiii. 21. xxxiv. 14. but it has been often and do- 
cifively proved that gtats are there intended.+ The 
Englilh vcrlions of 1550 and 1574, have it « and apes 
Shall daunce there.” 

SCARLET TREE.J A kind of dwarf ever green 
dak, bearing acorns. It grows all along the coaft of 
•the Mediterranean, in Galatia, Armenia, Syria, sjnd 
in Perfia, where it was firft made ufe ol. The ker¬ 
mis, 

* J. 7. c. 2. and 1. 8. e. 54. 

f Sec Spencer, de leg. heor. 349. Vitiinga on Rer. xviii. a. sited 
kyWttfleinon M.tth. ir. 24. L cmin an Rcr. xriii.B. Firmer.ox 
demoniacs, p. 329. and 00 miracles, p. 250. 

I Ctccus. Vac csccigc't. 
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tnes*, a fmall ball, refemblwig' a berry, found adIWting 
to its leaves, is an excrefcence formed by the punc¬ 
ture of a particular fort of fly ; the fame as the com¬ 
mon gall obferved upon oaks. Thefd are carefully 
gathered for the purpofes of dying, as they yield a 
molt beautiful crimfon colour, retaining its primitive 
luftre and brightnefs for ages. The ancients juftly 
admired and highly celebrated this elegant tfnfture. 

. The Jcarlet tinUure, fpoken of in Gen. xxxviii. 28. 
Exod. xxv. 4. and in many other paflages of fcrip- 
ture, the Hebrew aptly expreiled by tolagnotK, worn’, 
colour ; from tola, a worm. Pliny calls theexcrefcence 
-coccusJcoteciusJ’ the wormy berry. And we retain the 
name in a mineral -®ol«trr which we improperly' call 
.1 vermilion . ■ • - ,u, ..■ * 

The raiment, mentioned Dan. v. 5. xvi, 29. was 
not dyed with this tindlure, but was purple, 

SCORPION. fDeut. viii. 15.3 An infeft, with¬ 
out wings,"the body of an oval figure ; it has claws 
like a lobfter’s ; the tail is long and (lender, has fev- 
eral joints, and is furnifhed with a poifonous fling*. + 
CelfiusJ conjectures that in 1 Kings, xii. 11,2 Chron. 
x. u. Ezek. ii. 6. a.tb'om is fpoken of whofe pric¬ 
kles are of a venomous nature, called by the Arabians 
/torpion thorns. 

SERPENT. This word, fays the learned Gataker^, 
is in theHebrew a general term common to all liv¬ 
ing creatures, in water, or on land, that glide along, 

in 

• An Arabian word.fignifytng worm, 

+ See itsh iftory in ibe memoirs of the French Acad, for 1731, by 
Mau?crtuii f i». 

1 Hicrcbot, p. 2. p. 45- § Annot. ia Ifai- xxvii. it 
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w on*, or on the other, with a wriggling kind of mo¬ 
tion, without the ufe of feet orfins. 

There were ten kinds of ferpentsknown among the 
Hebrews. 1. Jipk'e, the viper, s .Chephir, the afp,. 
(the Hebrew means the lion ferpent.*) 3. Acjhub, the 
adder. 4. Ptihen, the afpic. 5. Tfeboa, a fpeckled 
ferpent, called hyena by the Greeks and Egyptians. 
6. Tzimaan, according St. Jerom, the ferpent called 
dipfas from the intolerable third: its bite occafions.t 
7.. Tzipha or tziphovi, the regulus or bafilifk.j; 8. Kip- 
pas, the acontias or jaculus § .• One of the mod poifon- 
ous ferpents, darting fuddenly upon a man and kill-< 
ing.him .inevitably. The word is wrongly tranflated 
the great cut Ifei»$Kxiv, 15. 9. Shcphiphon, the ceraf- 

.tu, undoubtedly.U to. Haraph, the fiery ferpent* : So 
called probably from the burning fenfation its bite 
occafioned. Plutarch fpeaks of aftmilar kind of rep¬ 
tiles.'** « The inhabitants of the country round the 
Red Sea, fays he, were tormented in fuch a manner 
as was never heard of till that time. Liltfe dragorfs 
bti their arms and legs : And if you touched them 
ever fo little they fixed themfelves to the flefh, and 
theft- bite was intolerably painful and like fire.+f The 
Hebrew original fignifies alfo a winged ferpent : And 

we 

* See the article afp. 

•f Deut, *!ii.. *5. . See Bo.cbart it an. facr. p. 2. 1 . 3. e.,8. 

Lucan, ja the.gth book of hi$.ParfaJia. haa given a mod affefting 
dtfcription of the infuriating third confajuent to the bite of this 
dreadful ferpen t. 

t Bochart de an. facr. p. *. 1. 3, c. 9, 10. 

$ (b. p. 2. I. j, e. 11. 

i Ib.p. 2. 1. 3. c. 12. and Jerom on Gen. xlix. 17. and the Vul¬ 
gate. * 

■ g! Numb. *«'. 6. S. Deut. v»ir 15, lfai, xiv. 29. x»x. 6. 

-*-** Lib. viii. de fed. q. g. 

ft Such a ferpent it deferibed ir. Virg.Ceorj. 3. v, 415—444). 
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we are told that fuch werevery’ common both.miE- 
gypt and Arabia.* The learned. Bocbaft dsfcribea 
them as fhort, fpotted with divers colours, and with 
wings refembling thofe of the bat. Hevquotea a num- 
ber of ancierrt apd modern authors to prove that, they 
are the fame with the hydra of the Greeks, or Latins. 

I have a little enlarged upon this ferpent called fa- 
retpk)- bccaufe it was of fuch- that the Israelites' were 
~fd grievonfly bitten in the wiklernefs.'f’ An imitation 
of one of theie, formed of brafs, was by Moles erefted 
on a pole, that thofe who fhould be bitten by the fa* 
rafhim might look up tort and bit-healed. The fer¬ 
pent thus raifed up for thefecucityi and the falvhiipn 
of the people, Chr.ifl.i infarvfrs us Was a reprefentation 
of' his crucifixion, and an allu&on to its- reftoratiye 
defign. Johniii. 14. 

SHEEP., A well , known animal- The benefit* 
which mankind owe to it are very numerous.. Its 
fleece, its lkin,' its.flelh, its tallow, and even its horns 
and bowels, are articles of great utility to human life 
and- ljappinefs. Its raildnefs and inaffetiCvertefs of 
manners, ftrongly re commend, to human affection and 
regard ; and have defignated it the pattern and. emblem 
of meeknefs, innocence, patience and fubmiflion. .It 
is a foetal animal. The flock follow theram,as-their 
leader ; who frequently difplays the moll impetuous 
courage in their defence : Dogs and even men, when 

attempting 

* Herodotus fays he had feen them, and went to the city of Bu» 
tus for that purpofe, 1.2, c. 75,76. He in another place gives a.par- 
ticular defeription of them, I. 5. c. 107—110- 

f Numb, xxi.9. Ifai. vj. 2. xir. 29. xxx. 6. See further, on 
this fubjedtjEotbart de an. facr. p. 2. 1 . 3. c. 13.. Cicero 4 e nit. 
deor. 1 .1. Mela I. 3 c. 9. Lucan, 1 .- 6 . and 9. Solinus c. 3*. Aip. 
Marcel, c. 22. /Biian 1 . 2, c# gd, - • 
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attempting to tnoleft them, have often foffered from 
his fagaoious and .generous valour. 

SHITTIM, SITTIM, SITTAH. A wood, or 
tree. 

St. Jerom fays, the fhittim wood grows in the def- 
erts of Arabia, and is-like white thorn as to its col¬ 
our and leaves : But the tree is fo large as to furnifh 
very lpng planks. The wood is hard, tough, fmooth, 
and extremely beautiful. 11 is thought that this wood 
is the black acacia, becaufe that, it.is faid,.is the only 
tree growing in thedeferts of Arabia. 

SILVER. A well known metal, of a white ihin. 
ing colour : Next in value to gold. 

It does not appear to have been in ufe before the 
deluge ; at leaft Mofes fays nothing of it .: He fpeaks 
only of the metals, brafs and iron.* But in Abra¬ 
ham’s time it was become common, anH traffic was 
•carried on-with it.+ Yet it was not then.coined, but 
was only in bars, or ingots; and in commerce was al¬ 
ways -weighed. 

SNAIL. A teftaceous infeft. 

We find the word twice id our Englifh tranfiation 
of the bible ; but the Hebrew does not-juflify it. In 
Levit, xi. 30. a kind of lizard is fpoken of. And in 
Pfal. Iviii. 8. moft of the verfions prove that the He¬ 
brew word means max ; and comes from a root which 
in Syriac, Chaldee, and Arabic, fignifies to flow, which 
all know is a property of wax when in a ftate of liq- 
-uifa&iom 

SOAP. 

•Gen. ir-*». -f- (Sen, xxlii.S, rj. 

X 
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SOAP.* The name of an herb, in Arabic, Odled 
vfrtdm, of the afhes of which, they made little balls, 
called, from the name of the herb borith , which they 
ufed in fcouring and wafhing clothes.—Or it may 
mean the plant called foop <tvor/+, the leaves of which, 
agitated with water, raife a faponaceous froth which 
'has nearly the fame effe&s with folutions of foap it- 
felf, -in taking out fpots from clothes. 

SOAP EARTH. The JltntiUs, an unftuous kind 
of earth, in much efteem in the bagnios in the Eafl£ 
for cleanfing and foftening the fkin. Of this kind 
probably, and for.this ufc, were the two mule’s burthen 
of earth, fpoken of in » Kings, v. 13. 

SPARROW. A little bird every where known. 

The Hebrew tzipphor is ufed not only for a fparrow, 
but for all forts of clean, birds, or fuch whofe ufe was 
not forbidden by the law,$ The rabbins Kimchi, 
Pomarius, and Aquinas, even pretend, that it figni- 
fiej all birds in general; which is confirmed by Bo- 
chart. But this lali mentioned interpreter fhews al- 
fo, that it fignifics a fparrow in particular ; yet that 
in mofl pafiages where tranilators have rendered it 
fparrow it may be underflood of birds in general. 

That 

* Jerem. ii. si. Mi!, iii. 2. 

+ Saponaria, Tournef. inft. R.H.333. tab. 175. 

J Shaw’s trav. p. 136. edit. fol. 

§ It is tranflated bird in Cen. vi. 6. vii. 14. 51. Ii. j-, 33. Lev. 
*>»• si. Deut. xxii.6. J. b,xli. 5. Pfal. xi. 1. cxxiv. 7. Prov. vi. 5. 
•vii. 13. xxvi. 2. xxvii. 8. Eccl. xii 4. Lam. iii. 52. Amos, iii. 3. 
Hof. xi. 11. birds Gen. xv. 10. Lev. xiv. 5, 50. Dcat. xiv. 11. Pf»l. 
civ. 17. Eccl. ix. 11. lfai. xxxi. 5. Exek. xxxix. 4./!«•/Deot. iv. 
,7.1>fal. vii!. 8 . cxlviii. 10. Eiek. ivii. 23. xxx'x. 17. Nch. v. 3 . 
and fearnio Pfal. Ixxiiv. 3. xcii. 7. 
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That the Tparrow is not intended in Pfal. xcii. 7. is 
evident from feveral circumftances ; ; for it is intimat¬ 
ed that it is a bird- of night, a foHtary, and a mourn¬ 
ful one, none of which charafltefiftics is applicable, 
to the fparrow which refts by night, is gregarious, 
and cheerful. The word therefore ought to be una 
derilood of theowl. [See 

SPICES; It is evident that the Hebrew wordy 
Gen. xxxvii. 25. fignifies fonse particular drug, if we 
compare Gen.xliii. m And fince th ejlorax is very 
common in Syria*. whence the Arabians tranf- 
port it elfewhere, it'is probable that Aquila had rea- 
fon to render- the Hebrew necoth, Borax, as Bochart 
has proved at large-.? 

The worefitranflated fpices in Cantic. iii. 14.1v. 16. 
and v. 134 may fignify odoriferous plants, or flowers. 

The Jews objeft to the relation given by St, John, 
xix. 39. of the quantity of fpices which was 
brought by Nicodemus to embalm the body of Jefus, 
“ A'hundred weight of myrrh and aloes was enough, 
(fay they) for two hundred dead bodies." Bifhop 
Kidderf hath attempted to obviate this cavil ; but- 
not fatisfa&orily. An anonymous critic in Wetflein’s- 
FrolegomenaJ propofes to alter ixurtw to rxarwy. 
The verfe will then Hand thus : tptpm f*i ypex trpnvj>vnf , 
nxi aAojjj ueft AtTjjaf EKAZTfIN, i. e. Nicodemus 
brought a mixture of myrrh and aloes, about a pound each.. 
This emendation, however, is omitted in the folio e- 

dition ;■ 

* Hieroz. t. 2. 1.4. c. 11. and p. 1. 1 . 2. c. 51. The Samaritan ver- 
finn, Munder, Pagnin, Ariai Montan. Malvenda, .Aipfworth, Ju- 
hius, J. H. Urfinus, Hurt, aromat. I. 3. c. 4. The fame amend¬ 
ment is to be made 2 Kings, xx. 13. Ifai,, xxxix. 2. Jerem. ^iii. 22. 
xlvi. 7. li. 8. Ezek. xxvii. 17. ' 

f Demosft. part 3. p.65. ed. fol. 


J 4to. p.171. 
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dition r for sxctros is not each, applied to two things* 
but to more, except in Alexandrian Greek. Dr. Mark- 
land propofes to read txanfiM, where the tp being ab¬ 
breviated, it became ikcctov. Airpass Ke puts in the 
genitive. This makes the fenfe the lame as the above 
critic in Wetftein. In confirmation of this leading, 
the learned Doftor obferves, that if St. John had. 
written txamti, as in the prefent copies, the participle 
would have been uyuv not ptpieu. Dr. Gwen, how¬ 
ever, very juftly, fupports the prefent reading, and 
obferves, that ‘ if fifty pounds of each be thought too 
much, one pound of each might be thought too little. 
^ Could the trifling aft of bringing two pounds of fpices 
be deemed either a fit token of Nicodemus’a regard* 
or a fit otijeft of the Evsyigelifl’s notice ? That great 
quantities of fpices were expended by. the Jews a& 
funerals is evident from what we read in a Chron. 
:,<vi. 14! In the talmiid, Mefifecheth Semacolh VIII. it 
is faid, that, no lefs than eighty pounds of fpices were 
ufed at the fuheral of Rabbi Gamaliel the elder. And 
at the funeral of Herod, Jofephus* informs us, that 
the proceffion was followed by five hundred of his 
domeftics carrying fpices, ccpupa, ropogot, that is, in 
the language of ! St. John, apupta-ra psfomf,* This 
note is much to the purpofe : It well illuftrates the 
faft recorded) and at the fame time jjuftifies the ufc of 
the word fifur, objefted to by Dr. Markland.h 

SPIDER. An infeft well known. 

Formed for a life of rapacity, and incapable of liv¬ 
ing but by blood, all its habits are calculated to de¬ 
ceive 

* Aatiq. lib. 17. e. ?. fee. 3.- 

■}• See Bowjer’t crit. conj, and ebf. on the N. Ted, jd, edit, 
4 to. 1782. 
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oeive and furprize; it fpreadp toils to entangle its 
prey ; it is endued with patience to expeft its com¬ 
ing, and is poflefled of arms and ftrength to deftroy it 
when fallen into the fnare. 

Job fpeaks of the flendernefs of its web, viii. 14. 
and Ifaiah, lix, 5, draws an illuftration from its mif- 
chievous habits.. 

But the word tranilated fpider in Prov, xxx. 28; 
fhould have been rendered the newt, or ftnall lizard. 

SPIKENARD or NARD.*' A plant which grows 
in the Indies, whole root is very fmall and Render. 
It puts forth a long, fmall ftalk,-and has feveral ears,, 
or fpikes, even with, the ground, which have given it 
the name of fpikenard. . 

The nard of the mountain is very odoriferous. Of 
this the ancients made a very delicious and cbltly 
perfume. - 

STA'CTE. Exod. xxx. 34. The liquid, or moil 
unftuous part of myrrh, which drops naturally from 
the tree without cutting it.. It is very odoriferous, 
and precious. Diofcorides fpeaks of it as a finely ' 
fmelling perfume-; and Euripides mentions its being 
burnt on the altars of the gods. 

STEEL. Jerem-xv. 12. Hebrew nehes, copper. 

[See Bra/s, Copper, Orichakum,'] 

STORAX. Abalfam, or refin, of a reddilh colour, 
a very fragrant frhell,'and fweetilh, pleafant, and aro¬ 
matic tafle, with'a perfumed flavour. [See Spices .J 

X 2 STORK. 

* Nsrdos ladica. 
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STORK'. A bird fimilar to the crane in fiae, ha* 
the fame formation as to the bill, neck, kgs, and bo¬ 
dy, but is rather more corpulent. The colour of the 
crane is afh and black ; that of the ftotk is white 
and brown. The nails of its toes are alfo very pecu¬ 
liar ; not being clawed like thofe of other birds, but 
flat like the nails of a man.' It has a very long beak, 
and lohg red legs.. It feeds upon ferpents, frogs, and 
in lefts : As it feeks for thefe in wateiy places, nature 
has provided it with long legs > and as it flies away, as 
well as the crane and heron, to its neft with its plun¬ 
der, therefore its' bill is ftrong and jagged, the fharp 
hooks'of which enable it to retain its flippery jfrey. 

It has long been remarkabre' for its love to its pa- 
repis, whom it never forfakes, but tenderly feeds and 
cherilhes even to death. The very learned and judi¬ 
cious Bocbart* has colle&ed a variety of paffages 
from the ancients wherein they teftify this curious 
particular, that the ftork is eminent for its perform¬ 
ance of what St. Paul enjoinsf, children’s requiting 
their parents. Its very name in the Hebrew language* 
• ihafida , fignifies mercy or piety.: And its English name 
is taken, if not direftly,.yet fecondarily through the 
Saxon* from the Greek word Jlorge, which is often 
ufed in our language for natural affeftion. 

It is a bird bf paffage ; and is fpoken of as fuch in 
feripture : Jerem. viii. 7. the flork knoweth her appoint¬ 
ed time , &c. 

The word chafida fays Mr. Merrick in his com¬ 
mentary on Pfalm civ. 17. is variouQy rendered by 
the ancient interpreters : But Bochartj; obferves that 

the 

* Hieroz. I. z. c. 19. p. 317. f X Tim. v-4. 

% Hieroz. p. z, 1 > z. c. 29. 
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the bird called by this name appears from fcripture to 
be a bird of paflage ; a circumftance which belongs 
to none of the birds which the ancient verfvons fup- 
pofe to be thus named except the Hite* and the ftork. 
Profeffor Michaelj*+, fays, that the word is generally 
trandated the ftork ; but adds that this trandation is 
founded on the authority of the Jews of the tenth 
century, and on that of the illuftrious author of the 
hterozoicon; But thefe writers themfelves, fays he, 
have been led by an arbitrary etymology to this inter¬ 
pretation, which is not perhaps to be met with in any 
• f the ancient verhons. To which we may anfwer, 
that this interpretation is certainly , of earlier date than 
the tenth century ; iincc O}ympiodorus, in hiscom-' 
mentary on Job, (a work old enough to be mentioned 
by Anaftafius Sinaita, who lived about the year 680J) 1 
mentions, though with difapprobation, fome interpre¬ 
ters who affirmed the tkaifida to be the ftork»$ M. 
Michaelis thinks that this text of the Pfalms, asjor 
the ftork, the Jir treks art her houfe, makes againft the 
ftork ; as, though it be true that this bird fometimes 
builds on trees, yet it generally chufes to build on the 
tops of houfes. Yet the fame learned gentleman very 
judicioufly propofes that it be inquired whether, as 
in the eaftem countries the roofs of houfes are flat 
and inhabited, this very' circumftancemay not ob¬ 
lige them to'build elfewhere. The following padagei 
from Dr. Shaw’s travelsf] may, at firft, fcem to dej, 
termine the queftion. « The ftorks breed plentiful- 
ly in Barbary every fummer. They make their nefts 

with 

• The ixlmj. 

t Recueil dee quell. p. 411. J SeeFabriciuiWbliMhCr, 

§ Bochart, hiero*. p. s. I. 2, 0 *S. fee, 3, 

0 Travels, p. 411. ed.adr 
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with dry twigs of trees, which they place upon the- 
.higheft parts of old-ruins or houfes, in the canals oft 
ancient aquaedufts, and frequently,-(fo familiar are they, 
by being never moleiled) upon the very tops of their 
mofques and dwelling houfes. The Jir and other trtts y 
when thefe are wanting, art a dwellingJor the ftorh,’ ‘ Here: 
we fee the ftorks building their neits upon the tops 
of the eaftern houfes : But, as Dr. Shaw has juft be¬ 
fore informed us, that the Mahometans account it pro¬ 
fane to kill, or even hurt, or moleft them, (to which: 
we may add, from Haflelquift*, that thofe.petfons a- 
mong the Turks who own a houfe where ftorks have, 
neftedare fuppofed to receive great bleflings from heav¬ 
en and to be.free from all ^misfortunes) their : accefs. 
to the roofs is free and undifturbed ; .which might, 
not be the. cafe in Judea, where no fuch fuppofition 
appears, to have prevailed. That they fometimes 
build on trees, is allowed by M. Michaelis himfelf,. 
and confirmed by J, H. Mich^olis in his. commen¬ 
tary on the Pfalms.f It may be ftill more to our pur-, 
pofe to obferve that Olympiodorus (who cannot well 
be fuppofed to have borrowed the idea frem-this. 
pfalm, as he- does not allow the thaftda to be the flork), 
affirms in the place above referred to,-that the llork. 
lays its.eggs, not on the ground, .but on high trees. 
Bochart quotes alfo an Arabic writer, who- fays of 
this bird, it builds its neft in fame very lofty place,- 
^either on the top of a tower, or tree.j. A, paflage, 
which he quotes, from Varo. as. it diftinguifhes the- 

ftorkJs 

* Travels'into the Eaft, p. 31. 

t “ Sic ipfetnet in Germania non one loco nidulantes ciconias in 
•His et feperius aridis quercubus vidi.” 

t “ Neque niduro fumic nifi in loco celfo, puta in pharo, aut ia 
•tbore." 
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ftork’s manner of building from that of the fwallew, 
feems greatly to favour our interpretation.* Aid rev an* 
dus affirms of the black ftork that they are wont to 
make-their neft on trees, particularly on jtr trees .+■ 
And Strahlenberg fpeaks of florksf that frequent 
great forefts. The word agyjt, continues Mr, Mer¬ 
rick, which he mentions as the Ruffian name of one 
kind of ftork, does not feem fo remote from the. He¬ 
brew name, but that it might poffibly be derived from 
it, and may, on inquiry, lead to the difcovery of fome 
other name of that bird in' languages akin to the 
Ruffian which approach Hill nearer to it. 

SULPHUR. A vitriolic, inflammable mineral. 

SWALLOW. A bird too well known to need 
a defcription. 

Our tranflators of the bible have given this name to 
two different Hebrew words. The firft, dew, in 
Pfal. lxxxiv. 3. and Prov. xxvi. 2. according to 
Bochart is the ring d»w, or wild pigeon ; which is 
a bird that flies very fvviftly, and fomotimea makeS: 
its neft in high buildings. The Ethiopic veriion 
renders it the ring doves and the Septuagint, the Vul¬ 
gate, Chaldee, Syriac, and other ancient verfions the 
turtle.§ The word fain Ifai.xxviii, 14. and Jer.viii. 
7. may probably mean the fwallm. So the Septuagint, 
Vulgate, two manufcripts||, Theodotion and Jerqtn • 
render it: And Bochart and Lowth follow them. 

The 

* “ Adverse volueres pullot faciant, in agro ciconist, in tails hi* 
lundines.” Vans, de re ruftica, I. 3. c. 5 > 

f—“ in atboribusnidulari, preferring in abietibus.” 

I Deferip. of the N. and-E. parts of Europe and Aba, p. 447. 

§ See Merrick’s annor. on Pfal. lxxxiv. and Dureli on Prov, 

U-See I-owth’s notes 00 Ifak 
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The ancient Greek'interpreters took it in this fenfe. 

It is faid that the goddefs ]fs was changed into this 
bird. And the fwallow was a plaintive bird, aijd a 
bird' of paflage, which perfe&ly rgrees with the 
meaning of Ifaiah and Jeremiah. Some indeed fup- 
pofe it the crane, and think the word, hagur, joined 
with it in both places (rendered crane in our Englifh 
bibles) means the fwallow.* 

SWAN. A,well known water fowl. The word 
thus rendered in Levit. xi. 18. R. Jonathan and 
Bochart fuppofe to be the tufted owl. And it is To- 
rendered in the Chaldee, Syriac, and Samaritan ver- 
fions. 

SYCAMINE or SYCAMORE. .A large tree, 
according to the defcription of Theophraftus, Diof- 
corides, and Galen, refembling the mulberry tree in 
the leaf, and the fig in its fruit: Hence its name, 
compounded of evxof a fig, and pcgoc a mulberry. 
And fome have, fancied it had its firft produ&ion 
from the ingrafting of the one tree upon the Other. 
Its figs are palatable: When ripe they are foft, wate¬ 
ry, foniewhat fwfcet, with a little-of an aromatic, taiie. 

The trees are very common in Paleftine, Arabia, 
and Egypt: Grow large and to a great height, and 
though the grain is very coarfe, are much ufed in 
building. To change fycanortt into, nctiaxs, lfai. ix. 
jo. means to render the buildings of cities and the 
ftate of the nation, much more glorious than before. 
Being large and well rooted its removal mull have 
been peculiarly difficult, which will tend to illuftrate* 
Luke, xvii. 6, and the Lordfaid , if ye had faith as a grain 

of 

* Pagninua, Munfter, Buxtorf, Mercer, Bab. Salem, and Kimcbi*. 
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of muflardjeed , ye might fay unto this fycamore (ret, he thou 
plucked, up by the roots and be thou planted in the feas and 
it Jhould obey you. And, as it was a very lofty, tree, 
Zaccheus made choice of it as moil proper and ad¬ 
vantageous to obtain an early and diftant view of 
our Lord. 

TARE. Math. xiii. 24, 25. (ZtCptm : from mros 
■wheat or rye ; and <nm to hurt.) A fort of vetches 
growing among corn. “ In fome feafons whole fields 
of corn have been overpowered and wholly deftroy- 
ed by it.*” It is not eafy to determine, however, 
what plant or weed is here intended, as the Word 
zizania' is neither mentioned in any other part of 
fcripture, nor in any ancient Greek writer. Some 
Greek and Latin fathers have made ufe of it, as have 
alfo Suidas and Phavorinus, but it is probable that 
they have all derived it from this text. As this gof- 
pel was firft written in Syriac it is probably a word 
belonging to that language. Buxtorf in his Rabbin¬ 
ical Lexicon gives feveral interpretations, but at laft 
concludes with fubmitting it to the deciiion of oth¬ 
ers. Our Englifh tranfiators call it tares, and as this 
conforms to the intention of the parable it may as 
well be retained. 

TEIL TREE. Ifai. vi. 14. The turpentine or 
linden tree. It is very, common in Syria and Palef- 
tine. Its leaf refembles that of a laurel, and its flow¬ 
er that of the olive. 

THISTLE. A well known troublefome plant. 

In Job, xxxi. 40. fome plant that has ftrong and 
Iharp prickles is undoubtedly meant. The Chaldee 

renders 


Withering, 
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-renter* it thorns : Compare chap, xli. 2. It is tranf- 
lated 'thorn Prov. xxvi, 9. and Hof. ix. 6. Celfius and 
Taylor fay, that the fame word and of the fame orig¬ 
inal in Arabic, is the black thorn, or floe tree. 

THORN. A general name for feveral clafles of 
prickly plants. The rejl harrow, that moft pernicious 
and, prickly plant) covers entire fields and plains in 
Egypt and Paleftine. This is perhaps that which 
Mofes means when he curfes the earth. It grows in 
great plenty, proraifcuotrfly with the large thiftles, in 
the uncultivated grounds. 

Th »<kaba or n/thka Of the Arabians in all probability 
was the tree which afforded tfa*-crcrWn of thorns put 
on the head of -ettrUtT It grows veryi common in 
the fchll. This plant was very fit for the purpofe, 
for it has many fmall and fharp fpines, which are 
well adapted to give pain. The crown might eafily 
be made of thefe foft; -round, and pliant branches.-— 
The leaves are of a deep .greet?, and very much re¬ 
ferable ivy. Perhaps . the enemies of Chrift, would 
have a plant fomewhat refembling that, with which 
Ethperors and Generals were ufed to be drowned, 
that there might.be calumny even in the punifhment. 

THYINE.* A tree which rifes with a ftrong 
woody trunk to the height of thirty feet-or more. 
The bark, when young, is fmooth and of dark brown 
colour; but as the trees grow old becomes cracked, 
and lefs and lefs fmooth. The branches are produc¬ 
ed irregularly on every fide, Handing almofl. horizon¬ 
tally, and crofiing each other nearly at right angles. 
The younger branches only are gamifhed with leaver 

.which 

* Tbya orientilii. Hort, Upfal, 
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which av«'.placed. imbrifatim over each other like 
fcaies of fifli. The flowers are produced from the 
fide of the young leaves, pretty near the . footlUJk. 
Thefe are fucceeded by oblong cones of a beautiful 
grey colour, having fcaies which end in acute r^flex- 
ed points, Containing one o'r two oblong feeds. The 
leaves have a rank, oily feent, when bruifed. 

The wood of this tree is hard, receives a fine pol- 
ilh'; and is a valuable article. Rev. xviii. 12. 

TIN- A well known coarfe metal, harder that* 
lead. The Hebrew word thus tranflated in our Eng- 
lifh verfion comes from a root fignifying: to fiparatt. 
BithopXowth in t'ranllating it in lfai, i, 25. calls it 
allqy. . 

TOPAZ. A gem, or precious ftone, efteemed the 
third in order after the diamond. It is tranfparent; of 
-a beautiful yellow, or gold colour; is Very hard, and 
talees a fine poliffi. * 

The oriental topazes are moft efteemed. The to¬ 
paz of the ancients, now called thechryfolite, had al¬ 
ways an admixture of green with the ■yellow.* ' 

It was the fecond ftone in the High Prieft.’s peSo- 
ral, Exod. xviii. 19. and is the ninth in the founda¬ 
tions of the New Jerufalem. Rev. xxi. 20. 

TORTOISE. Bochart proves that the word tzab^ 
Levit. xi. 29. is a kind of aligator,'or lizard, about a 
cubit long, with which Arabia abounds. Dr. Shawf 
fpeaks of a lizard called in Arabic dhab or dab , like 

to 

•Plio.Nat. Hitt. I. 37. c. 8. “ Egregia etiimnum topazio glorra 
eft* fao rirenti gtnere, etcum repertaeft prctlaRe omnibus,” 

•f Trav. p, z;o. ed. fol. 

Y 
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it> the cavditcrbird as it is roprefetitedby Gefner ami 
johnfon.* 

VETCHES. See Fitches. 

VINE. A noble plant, of the creeping kind, fans* 
etu For its fruit, or grapes, and the liquor they afford.. 

The vine is a common name, or genus, including. 
Several fpecies under it; and Mofes, to diflinguiih 
the true vine, or that from which wine is made,.from 
the reft^ calls it, Numb. vi. 4»_the mm vine. Some of 
the other forts were-of a poifonous quality ; as appears 
from the fbory- related among the. miraculous afis of 
Elifha, 2 Kings, iv.39, 4* • [See Grapes : Wild GraptsF\ 

VINEGAR'. An acid, produced.by. a fecond fer¬ 
mentation from vinous liquors. 

VIPER. A ferpent famed for the venomoufnefs 
of; its bite, which is one of the mo ft. dangerous poi- 
fons in the animal kingdom 

So remarkable, fays Dr, Meadhas the viper been 
for its venom, that the remoteft antiquity made it an 
emblem of what is hurtful and deftriiftive. Nay, fo 
terrible was the nature of thefe creatures, that they 
were very commonly thought to be fent as execution¬ 
ers of divine vengeance upon mankind, for enormous 
crimes whieh had: efcaped the oourfe of julkice.J An 
iirftonee of fuch an opinion as this we have in the 
hiftory of St. Paul, Atts xxviii, whom the people of 
Melita, when they faw the viper leap'upon his hand, 
prefen tly concluded to be a murderer ; and as readily 
made a god of him when, inilead of having hig hand. 

inflamed,.. 

* Gzfn. de quadr. ovip. f. 33. Johnft. quad* tab. 79* 

-f Eflay on puilons. 

% Hcrodot* 1. a. c. 74. ^Eljan de animalib. I. 17, c» 5* 
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inflamed, or falling down dead, one or other of which 
is ufually the cSe£i ,of thefie bites, 'he without any 
harm (hook the reptile into the.fire: It b«ing obvi¬ 
ous enough to imagine that he mud Stand in a near 
relation at lead to the gods themfelves who could 
thus command the meflengers of their vengeance, 
and counterwork the effects Of fuch powerful agents. 

Our translation of Job, xx. 16, has, the viper’s tongue 
Jhall flay him j 'but here the Hebrew peten rather figni- 
fies an afp. lfai, xxx. 6. fpeaks of the ephec, which is 
thought to be the true name in Hebrew of the .viper, 

•UNICORN. -An animal which, as it is generally 
pictured, never exifted any other way. It is repre- 
fentedas having the legs and body of a deer, the tail, 
mate, and head of a herfepand with otuyone long 
and fit alt .horn placed in the middle of the'forehead. 
Our translators have imagined this fabled animal to 
have really exifted, and given its name to the He¬ 
brew recm. The rhinoceros, however, anfwers per- 
feflly well to the defcription of that animal, and is 
undoubtedly intended. [See Rtm, Rhinoceros,"] 

VULTURE. A Hrge bird of prey, fomewbat re- 
fembling the eagle. There are Several birds of the 
vulturine kind, which, though they differ much in 
refpe£b to colour and dimensions, yet, are all eafily 
diftinguiflttd by their naked heads, and beaks partly 
Straight and partly crooked. 

They are frequent in Arabia, : Egypt, and many 
parts of Africa and Afia. They have a molt indeli¬ 
cate voracity, preying-more upon carrion than live 
animals. They were declared unclean in the Leviti- 
cal conftitution, Lev, xi, 14. Deut. xiv. 13. [See 
Rachamah.] WALNUT, 
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WALNUT. A tree,.both for (bade and fruit, m 
•much efleemin.the Eaft.f lAnd probably, among 
.other gardens+, Solomon had planted one principally 
of walnut trees, but intermixed yvith vines and pome* 
.granates. Cantic. vi. it. 

WEASEL. A voracious and de(lru£live little 
animal. The fpecies we would here defcritej has 
broad, fhort, round, ears, edged with lpng white hairs. 
Its mouth is furfounded with white.; Its head, feet, 
and' the underfide of its body, are quite black. Its 
head is croffed beyond each eye with a white band, 
■palling beneath the ears along the ficLes.of the neck, 
.and down to the throatj^E*enr-rfre hind part of the 
head anotheijwtnt'ofyellow paffes on each fide ob¬ 
liquely towards the fhoulders; above is a third. The 
upper part of the body is of a brownifh black, ftrip- 
.ed and fpotted irregularly with obfcure yellow : Its 
tail is about fix inches long; is dulky, with longer 
-white hairs intermixed, but wholly black at the end. 
-The.animal is about foutteen inches long. : 

But Bochart explains the animat thus tranflated 
Lev. xi. 29. of ike mole, becaufe, as he obferyes, it 
comes from a verb which fignifies to'dig up, and be- 
xahfe the word both in Syriac and Arabic fignifies 
a'mole. 

WHALE. The largeft of all the inhabitants of 
the water. 

It is well afcert^ined that the writers of the bible 
•muft have been ighoraht of this animal; as it is nev¬ 
er feen near Jerufalem or Egypt, and as they could 

have . 

* Glav. Celf. p. 1. p.-aS. + Ecclef. ii, 5. 

\ Samaritan weafel. 
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have no hiftory of Greenland and hpitabergen. And 
a late author*, in a differtation exprefsly for the pur- 
pofe, has proved that the crocodile, and not the 
W-bale, is fpoken of in Gen. i. at. * I fhall tranfcribe 
his concluding argument. 

“There-yet remains an argument which’proves that 
the crocodile, and, net the -whale., is to be under flood 
in Gen. i. 21.- At whatever time Moles wrote the 
book of Genefis, whether before or after the depar¬ 
ture of the Ifraelites front Egypt, to affure them that 
the Lord their God was the creator of the; crocodile, 
has a manifefl propriety, which is not to be found in. 
the pTefimt. t ran flat ion. For he might naturally fup- 
pofe, fhoulcLthey incline to idolatry, onp ofthe firfl 
objefts of their adoration would Be the, cjrnrodile, 
which they had feen worfhipped in Egypt.” 

And Dr. Geddesf thinks that the circumliance of 
its being an Egyptian divinity might induce the hiT- 
torian to particularize it, as being but a mere creature, 
like the reft.' 

The word in Job vii. 12. mull alfo be for the'cro- 
codile. It mull mean fame terrible animal-which, 
but fpr the watchful care of divine providence, would 
he very deftruftive. Our tranflators render' it dragon 
inlfai. xxvii. 1. where the prophet;giyes this name 
to the King of Egypt: He Jliall JUiy the dragon that is 
in the fta. The fea there is the river - Nile, and the 
dragon ,-the crocodile. -Compare Ezek. xxxii. 2. 

.Merrick fuppofes. Dayid, in Pfal. .lxxiv. 13. to 
fpeak of .the tunnie, a kind of whale, with which he 
was probably actjuainted: And BQchart thinks it has 

its 

* 'Rev. James Hurdis, “Critical difi/rtatian upon the true; mean- 
ieg.of the-Hebrew-ward tranflated •abate in Gen. i. 21.” S/D. 179a. 

f New tranflation of Gen. i. annexed to his propofals, tec. 
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its Greek name thunnos fromthe Hebrew i/umot. The 
laft mentioned iifli is undoubtedly that fpoken of in 
Pfalro, civ. 6. 

We are told that in order to preferve the Prophet 
Jonah when he was thrown overboard by the marin- 
ner-s, the Lord prepared a great filh to fwallow him 
Up. What kind of fifh it was is-not fpfeeified : But 
rhe Greek tranflatots take the liberty to give us the 
■word x?rrof (whale) and though Saint Matthew,- xii. 
40. makes ufe of the fame word, we may conclude 
that he did fo in a general fenfe; and that we are not 
to underftand it as an appropriated term, to point out 
the particular fpeeies pfjhejUJM-fitrCe the riatyralifls 
hayp infbrmedj»r^h?dTSemake of the whale will nqt 
permit ir to fwallow an human body, its the ftiark 
and fome other of the. w?ter animals are known to. be 
capable of doing. 

Linnaeus fuppofes it the char car ias*, or lamia, which 
has a throat and belly fo prodigioufly great that it can 
eaftly fjyallow over a,man without .the le^ft hurt. It 
is much more natural to believe that it w@s on.e of 
tjipfe fifties tyho fwallowed Jonah, than to multiply 
miracles without neceflity by fuppoftng that God, 
who kept him alive for thre.e days in the belly of ifie 
fifh, {hould have brpugjit a whale frbmnorthern coafts, 
and then epljpged its th roat for Jits recaption. 

WHEAT. A grain well known for it« nourishing 
Qualities. Its Hebrew name is from a root whiebftg- 
nifies/ia«W^S, perhaps from its peculiar gratefulnefs 
above other grains. 

According 

ftSyft. Ha*, v. 1. p.400. No. 12. " Jonam prophetaaa, ot voterej 
Hcrculon trinofiam, ia'bojua ventrkalo arUui {patio,'hacGflt.vtrofc. 
mile eft.’* 
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Adedfdirtg tft our Ertglifhverfion'we read ‘fti Eiiek. 
xxvii. 17. that the 'iyriaii met'chants traded m Wheat 
of Minnith and Pannag, and honey, and oil, and balm. 
But a late writer* fuppofes M'innith and .Pannag to bp 
a corrupt reading; apd would fubftitute in the" room 
of them zitfi, uphetg. The text will then be rendered, 
f* they traded in thy market with wheat, tfk olive, and, 
the fig, and honey, and oil, and balm.” This is a pro¬ 
per detail, he things, of the commodities of Canaan ; 
And fit fubjetls of commerce with the merchants of 
Tyre. 

WILLOW. A fmall tree, well known, growing; 
in^ww-and wet places. 

WOLF. (Its Hebrew natte is jd. Majus 

derives it from the Arabic word zrtab or itaaba, to 
frighten : And hence, perhaps, the German word 
Sitb, a thief.) A fierce, ftrong, cunning, mifchtevous r 
and carnivorous quadruped : Externally and'internal¬ 
ly fo'nearly rdfertbling the dog that they feeni mbdel«j 
ed alike, yet have a perfefib antipathy to each other. 
The animal is fo well known, that a more particular 
description is unneceffary.. 

The feripture obferves of the wolf, that it lives up¬ 
on rapinef ; is violent, bloody, cruel, voracious, and 
greedy ; goes abroad by night to feek its preyj, and 
is a great enemy'to flocks ofdheep; 

Indeed this animal is fierfce without caufe, kills 
without remorfe, and by its indifcriminate ilaughter 
feems to fatisfy its malignity rather than its hunger.. 

WOODCOCK. 

• Rev. Hen. Dimock’s Term. oixMattht v, 18. Lond. 1783, 

•J- Gen. *li*.Z7- 
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, WOODCOCK. A bird of paffag^ rather father 
thah the partridge. £See Partridge.] 

WORM. The general name for. little creeping in«. 
lefts : Micah, vii. ,17. Pfal. xxii. 6. 

Three kinds are fpoke’n of infcripture ; Thofe that, 
breed in putrified bodies* ; that yrhic^t eats woqlett 
garmentst ; and that 'Which perforating the leaves 
and bark of trees caufes the littTe excrefcences called 
kermci, whence it made a crimfori dye.£ 

WORMWOOD,^ 1 A plant very common and 
well known. 

Tournefort obfervesthat the-oriental worthwoo'd is 
an underlhrub, two feet high,-h»«*j bulky, and braif- 
,chy from the^yw^rrrtmi, wherq. it is as-, big as a 
man’s little' finger The leaves and flowers are ex- 
tremely bitter. |J 

It grows plentifully in Arabia and the, defarts of 
Numidia. 

» E*od. x*i. 10,141 Job, vii. s- wvii. 14. xxi. *6. rxiv. in. s*r. 6. 

’ Ifai. xiv. Ii.Afls, xii. 23. 

-f Ifai. if. «. ’ , 

5 ! Dent. xxviii. 39: Pfal. xxii. 6. Jnh.xxv. G, Ifai. xiv. 11* xii. J 4 * 
Ixv. 14. Ezek. xvi.ao. Jonah, iv. 7., 

t) Abfinthiumoriratale. Tournef. 

jj Voyage to the Levant, v.2. p. 
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